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I. OLD AUSTRIA 

Wiru the help of special grants of the Social 
Science Research Council and the American 
Philosophical Society I went in August, 1947, to 
Europe to see and study once more the Danubian 
countries with which the greater part of my life 
has been connected. This territory is sometimes 
vaguely referred to as Eastern or Southeastern 
Europe, but I prefer to use rather the term 
Danubia, because it includes not only the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but also the adja- 
cent countries which came under the cultural and 
political influences of that mighty imperial or- 
ganization. On the other side, the field of my 
inquiry within this Danubia was narrowed be- 
cause Bulgaria and the former Polish province of 
the Habsburg monarchy were less affected by 
those influences. I was also compelled to omit 
the present Yugoslavia and Rumania, since I was 
convinced by competent observers that a visit to 
Belgrade and Bucharest would be useless under 
the existing pressure; many of my old friends and 
acquaintances are in prison. Without getting any 
reliable information, a study in those countries 
could have only imperiled those persons with 

' Parts of this essay were read at Oberlin College, 
March 1 and March 3, 1948. 
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whom I would have come in contact.* Besides, 
there was a well founded, almost universal, public 
opinion that these countries are already tightly 
coordinated with the Soviet orbit. Therefore | 
decided to concentrate my main attention on the 
western part of Danubia, on Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary where the amount of 
Soviet penetration was still under lively discus- 
sion during the time of my journey (August— 
November 1947). Comparing my Western ex- 
periences with those of reliable writers on the 
Eastern parts I tried to come to certain general 
conclusions. 

The historical and dynamic center of Danubia, 
the former Habsburg monarchy, included before 
the First World War more than fifty-one million 
inhabitants in an area of two hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles. Here lived ten nations 
and twenty more or less different nationalities of 
heterogeneous background, traditions, and aspira- 
tions. For four centuries an effort was made to 
keep together this mosaic of peoples and to build 
a universal state, a supranational monarchy, and 
to fill it with a spirit of loyalty towards the ruling 
dynasty. 

This great experiment collapsed in 1918 and it 
is now generally recognized that it was the failure 
of the Habsburg monarchy to achieve its object 
which was chiefly responsible for the First World 
War. The rivalries and dissatisfactions of the 
various national units were used as a lever by its 
enemies for creating a new equilibrium in Central 
Europe by dismembering the Dual Monarchy and 
by reducing the sphere of influence of her great 
ally in war, the German empire. 

In order to understand the present situation 
and its probable consequences some historical 


2The reader will find penetrating remarks and ob- 
servations about Yugoslavia and Bulgaria in R. H. 
Markham’s Tito’s imperial Communism, Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1947; and about Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and practically the whole region in the illuminating book 
of Hal Lehrman, Russia’s Europe, N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1947. Also the study trip of Walter Kerr, Ned 
Russell, Russell Hill, and William Attwood, Derriére 
“Le Rideau de Fer,’ Une enquéte en Europe Orientale, 
revealed some important facts. New York Herald Trib- 
une, European edition, Paris, 1947. 
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facts should be kept in mind. The many errors 
and mistakes of the former Habsburg monarchy 
have often been analyzed. (Among many others 
| too have devoted a considerable effort to their 
clarification.” ) But looking backward on it now 
from the perspective of the last thirty years even 
the staunchest opponents of the Habsburgs (and 
| count myself among them) cannot deny that 
in their realm the rule of law was tolerably se- 
cure: individual liberties were more and more 
recognized ; political rights continuously extended ; 
the principle of national autonomy growingly re- 
spected. The free flow of persons and goods 
extended its benefits to the remotest part of the 
monarchy. The German language became a kind 
of lingua franca which made communication easy 
between the commercial and intellectual classes 
of Germans, Magyars, Croats, Czechs, Slovaks, 
This contact was 
incomplete, but a real one. I recall that even 
nationalists recognized (though 
fighting it) the higher unity above-the various 
nationalisms and some of the best scholars of the 
various national groups were devoted to the elab- 
oration of plans through which the dynastic, 
clerical, militaristic, and-bureaucratic empire could 
be remolded into a federation of free peoples. 


Poles, Rumanians, and Serbs. 


the strongest 


This tendency became very strong in the last 
decade before the First World War, and we 
witnessed the extraordinary phenomenon of old 
Francis Joseph, a pupil of Metternich, beginning 
to experiment with universal suffrage; and the 
heir apparent, the tragically murdered Francis 
Ferdinand, tried to organize popular forces against 
the chief obstacle of a real unity, which was 
Magyar feudalism. 

One cannot, however, regard the failure of the 
Habsburg experiment as a unique or isolated 
case in European history. Central and Eastern 
Europe, parts of Germany, the Baltic peoples, the 
Poles oppressed by Czarist Russia, various na- 
tional groups under Turkish yoke, constituted 
real or potential irredentas, irreconcilable minori- 
ties within, against the sovereignties under which 
they were compelled to live. 

Recently a Hungarian scholar, Stefan Bibo, 
made this phenomenon the central topic of a 
remarkable essay on “The misery of the small 
states of Eastern Europe.” * He analyzed the 
cultural and political backwardness of these small 

‘Especially in my Dissolution of the Habsburg Mon- 
archy, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929. 

‘4d Keleteurépai Kisallamok Nyomorusaga, Uj Magy- 
arorszag, Budapest, 1946 
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states, their morbid nationalism, their lack of 
realism, their antiquated agricultural structure, 
their lack of a solid middle class, their uncritical 
megalomania, the pernicious role of demagogues 
and cheap writers. He came to the conclusion 
that this picture is very remote from the charac- 
teristic pattern of the Western countries. There 
is almost a radical qualitative difference between 
the two. This difference is that the Western 
nations were early successful in building up com- 
munities in which State and People came nearer 
and nearer to each other and this mutual pene- 
tration gave them security for their political and 
cultural existence. 

This rapprochement of State and People did 
not happen in the nations of Central Eastern 
Europe. State and People have remained sepa- 
rated. Often the peoples have been living under 
alien dynasties, and the dynasties, even when 
national, did not care much for the people. They 
lived behind the bulwark of their army, police, 
and bureaucracy. When the peoples became 
nationality conscious and felt themselves more 
and more a nation, they developed a kind of 
national hysteria. Their existence appeared con- 
tinuously menaced by dynastic rivalries or by the 
struggle between dynasties and feudal rebels. 
The problem of language and national symbols 
achieved a disproportionate importance in their 
lives unknown in the Western lands where na- 
tional unification had been going on for centuries 
under the protection of powerful states and dynas- 
ties. Nationalism was not a mere doctrine, but 
the slow result of economic, political, administra- 
tive, and transportation unification. 

This antagonism between the State and the 
growing nation in the territory of our -investi- 
gation seems to me of importance for the under- 
standing of the situation after the two world wars 
and of the present difficulties which Europe faces. 
Neither the First nor the Second World War has 
reconciled the States and the Nations. 


Il. PROBLEM OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


After the First World War the victorious 
Western coalition was conscious of this dilemma 
of the small nations and of the explosive force of 
dissatisfied national minorities, of open or hidden 
irredentas. Therefore the fundamental idea of 
the peace settlement was the principle of national 
self-determination which originated in the French 
Revolution and found its modern apostle in 
President Wilson. Nobody could deny the moral 
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truth and _ political expediency of the statement 
that every national group, able to maintain a 
state, is entitled to follow its own will, its own 
historical and cultural traditions. On the ruins 
of the Habsburg monarchy and by considerable 
curtailment of the German, the Russian, and the 
Turkish empires new national states came into 
existence in which national minorities were lib- 
erated and co-nationals inside and outside the 
frontiers united. In the case of the Habsburg 
monarchy Austria was restricted to her original 
German nucleus and Hungary lost almost three- 
quarters of her territory and two-thirds of her 
inhabitants. These operations were regarded as 
necessary in order to make possible the creation 
of the new “national-states,” Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland. In the spirit 
of an ardent and intolerant nationalism they tried 
to develop their own unified, homogeneous, cen- 
tralized national states disregarding national mi- 
norities which have remained inside of their 
frontiers. 

Foreign observers looked with hope at these 
beginnings of a new statehood with the expecta- 
tion that after a rather turbulent period of na- 
tionalistic excesses, a genuine popular democracy 
would arise, able to create general satisfaction 
both at home and abroad, in the same manner as 
Masaryk the elder and President Bene§ tried to 
realize it. But just the opposite happened. New 
and even more vociferous irredentas came into 
existence. There was a universal feeling of ten- 
sion and dissatisfaction which troubled many hun- 
dreds of thousands even in their private life: 
Disrupted families, lost homes, officials ousted 
from office, a winter without fuel in Hungary, 
a winter without bread in Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 
frontier regions without communication, foreign 
administration instead of the traditional adminis- 
tration. I recall that my son, then five years old, 
going with his grandmother into a neighboring 
house, asked her quite surprised: “Grandma, do 
we not need a passport ?” 

Democracy could not thrive in the new states 
which became more and more militarized and 
fearful for foreign aggression. The interests of 
the ruling nation became sacrosanct as the unique 
aim of state policy. The feeling of national 
insecurity was growing everywhere and new 
military alliances, open and _ secret, developed 
either for the maintenance or the destruction of 
the new international equilibrium. 

Statesmen and journalists of a more acute 
mind and above the petty national controversies 
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became conscious of the fact that this situation 
would lead to a second world war. The spirit 
of disillusionment grew continuously and many 
scholars wrote that President Wilson was an 
idealistic visionary, that the principle of national 
self-determination was wrong; that it would lead 
to new and more dangerous disasters. And with 
the advent of the Second World War they felt 
themselves amply justified. Without understand- 
ing this feeling of disillusionment one cannot 
understand the present situation and the future. 

And here we face a grave dilemma. National 
self-determination is an inevitable corollary of 
the principle of popular sovereignty. Therefore 
it self-determination is an obsolete theory, there 
is no other solution but the domination of big 
states and dictators over the majority of small 
immature states. 

To state it as briefly as possible: The Wil- 
sonian principle of self determination was in 
reality never carried out. It was used only in 
the interest of the victors. Nationally homo- 
geneous groups whose desires were perfectly 
known were disregarded and embodied into states 
which were alien to them in language, culture. 
and traditions. For instance in the frontier 
regions of Czechoslovakia 3,500,000 Sudeten Ger- 
mans and 700,000 Hungarians were coerced into 
the Procrustes bed of a new state loyalty. Simi-. 
larly in the enlarged states of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia about 800,000 Hungarians were in- 
corporated who lived in homogeneous masses in 
the frontier regions. On the other side, the 
Austrian Germans were pushed into independence 
against their unanimously stated desire for the 
Anschluss with Germany. In this way considera- 
tions of power politics vitiated the loudly, but 
insincerely proclaimed principle of national self- 
determination. 

President Wilson knew very well that his 
political and moral vision had become the victim 
of politicians, but he had no power to change 
the peace treaties and consoled himself by two 
other provisions of his program. It was not an 
ideal peace, but it could be corrected—so he 
thought—by two other demands of the Fourteen 
Points. The one was the expectation that on the 
ruins of protective tariffs the new states could 
approach a free economic system. The second 
was his trust in the League of Nations. which, 
he hoped, would make an end to the selfish inter- 
pretation of national sovereignty. The great 
democracies of the West would assume leadership 
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in the correction of the injustices committed 
against national minorities. 

All these demands and expectations were an- 
nihilated in the swelling current of nationalism. 
national insecurity, growing militarism and pro- 
tectionism. The Italian and German superdic- 
tators found it easy to canalize the forces of 
disintegration for their aims of world domination. 
The antithesis between State and Nation re- 
mained as acute as before and the Second World 
War exploded in a comparatively unimportant 
issue, like the first. Sarajevo in 1914, Danzig 
in 1939, 


Ill. NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION 
FURTHER CURTAILED BY THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


The Second World War created an utterly 
new situation. Hitler felt himself now perfectly 
tree to realize the great German dream of a 
European integration dominated by the German 
superrace. He disregarded the existence of all 
the nations as second rank issues. He used the 
dissatisfied nations to undermine states inimical 
tohis plan. He terrorized the stronger, or bought 
the weaker ones by economic advantages or the 
empty nutshell of national sovereignty. The an- 
tagonism between State and Nation seemed to be 
annihilated in an amorphous Europe of German 
power politics. And when the German collapse 
came, practically the whole of Europe, nay the 
whole world, was saturated by the methods and 
conceptions of Hitler though for different aims of 
power politics. The spirit of the dead Hitler is 
still a dominant force in a disorganized world. 

And when the small nations began to breathe 
again among the ruins of the Teutonic colossus, 
they faced a not less dangerous situation than 
under Hitler. In the political field it came to 
the downfall of practically all the small states. 
The gigantic military and economic concentration 
on the part of the three (or to express it more 
realistically) of the two leading big powers, the 
annihilation of Germany and Japan as independ- 
ent political factors, the bankruptcy of the West 
brought about a very insecure equilibrium. The 
two Western commonwealths were unable to 
counterbalance the tight and fanatic dictatorship 
of Russia in her expansion towards Germany, 
Poland, the Baltic States, Danubia, and the Bal- 
kans. It came to the policy of the Iron Curtain 
putting all the small states of this territory under 
the dominating influence of the Soviets. 
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In the economic field the system of Hitler 
continues : now not Germany but Russia is build- 
ing up her world empire in which the economic 
interests of the small states are subjected to the 
Eastern colossus by a system of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

But the changes in the moral-idealogical field 
were even more ominous for the small nations. 
Though the Atlantic Charter was a direct con- 
tinuation of the Fourteen Points in emphasizing 
individual liberties and national self-determina- 
tion, it soon became evident that this and the 
following solemn declarations were used as a lip 
service to appease old time liberals. The tragedy 
of Churchill and Roosevelt is even greater than 
the tragedy of Wilson was, because Wilson 
fought until the end against overwhelming odds, 
whereas the liberal leaders of our period became 
instrumental in the final defeat of Liberalism 
by compromises which they felt unavoidable. 
The classic doctrine of Liberalism is forgotten. 
The new generation does not even understand 
its real meaning and the ideology of the moral 
dignity of the small nations appears obsolete in 
a time when whole peoples are expelled or trans- 
ferred from their ancestral homes to satisfy the 
exigencies of power politics. What this means | 
shall explain later when we look at certain prob- 
lems of Czechoslovakia and of other Danubian 
countries. 

With the exception of Austria and in part of 
Czechoslovakia (I mean Czechoslovakia before 
the putsch of February 1948) we can observe the 
same general pattern in all the countries con- 
cerned: redistribution of land in those states 
where agrarian feudalism was still rampant; am- 
bitious government planning and nationalization 
of industries following as far as possible the 
Russian model, state controlled foreign trade 
and the development of backward areas: all key 
positions in the hands of the Communists: pene- 
tration by them of the army and the police forces: 
a propaganda organization entirely subservient to 
the Russians; the popular front theory emascu- 
lated; and the rule of one party with a fake 
participation of other parties. The whole under 
the grip of the Russian locum tenentes. 

In this vast program there are two guiding 
ideas: the one is the uncritical admiration of 
Russia by the new leaders in the satellite states 
—leaders who had their training partly in Russia, 
partly in the Spanish Civil War, partly in prisons 
and concentration camps. They are convinced of 
the ultimate collapse of the capitalistic system 
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and the ultimate victory of the Communist world 
state after the economic disaster which they are 
expecting in the United States. It was the often 
quoted Soviet economist, Eugene Varga, who 
obliged the Kremlin by foretelling America’s 
doom and who now is in disgrace after revising 
this unsafe prophecy. For many years he was a 
collaborator on my social science magazine at 


Budapest. He surely has a keen mind, though 
his generalizations are sometimes not well 
founded. 


The other guiding idea of the new leaders is 
their hatred of the former world system. They 
regard the backwardness of their countries as the 
product of the machination of foreign capitalists, 
of their exploitation and greedy hunger for profit. 

In spite of so many common traits in this pat- 
tern, there are important local differences which 
are interesting and may become important factors 
in the future. Since Mr. Churchill coined the 
term “Iron Curtain,” the whole Western world 
has discussed the significance of this fact and is 
asking whether Russia can be stopped in her 
impetuous drive towards the West; whether the 
small nations already coordinated can maintain a 
certain political and cultural independence or 
whether they will fall for good into the Soviet 
orbit, exactly in the same way as the Baltic 
States, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia? 


IV. AUSTRIA AS THE LAST BULWARK 
OF THE WEST 

Before reporting on the experiences and im- 
pressions of my study trip it must be emphasized 
that here and in all that will follow I will describe 
principally what I saw and heard at the time of 
my visit in those countries (August—November 
1947). Of course the scene has changed since 
that time, in some instances considerably. Never- 
theless, I feel that the picture at the end of 1947 
can serve as a useful introduction to present-day 
conditions, as a point of comparison. One can 
repeat the old dictum: “The more it changes, the 
more it remains the same.” In an epilogue, how- 
ever, an effort is made to point out and explain 
some important transformations which occurred 
since my return from those countries. 

Let us begin our survey with the old historical 
nucleus of the former Habsburg monarchy, Aus- 
tria. Glamorous Vienna, formerly the Paris of 
the East, makes a macabre impression not merely 
because of its bombed buildings. People look 
often hungry and apathetic. It is true what 
certain congressmen reported, that corpses are 
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not lying on the streets, though people die of 
edema caused by hunger. A ride on a street car 
in the evening is a dangerous enterprise, espe- 
cially for the old and the sick. One feels every- 
where a rigorously administered and equalized 
poverty. Shop windows are mostly empty even 
in the elegant districts. The black market surely 
exists, but it is rather hidden, not obtrusive. 
Besides its stocks are very meagre and those who 
can afford it, are hunting for delicatessen in the 
neighboring towns of Slovakia. But this is rather 
a habit of foreigners and not of the Viennese. 
I shall never forget a supper in the home of a 
friend, a very eminent man of science. In an 
unheated room his wife served a potato soup, 
coffee with some homemade cookies, and I was 
deeply impressed by their hospitality. They have 
been hoping for two years for the return of their 
son from a Russian prisoners’ camp. In spite of 
their personal misfortune they are passionately 
interested in problems of peace. 

One could formerly always see in Vienna peo- 
ple dressed in the old Tyrolese garb: grey home- 
spun fabric with green cuffs, originally the cos- 
tume of the Tyrolese peasants. Now this outfit 
is worn by a good many men and women. Not 
only because it is inexpensive and because it 
wears well, but it is a symbol of national indi- 
viduality in time of foreign occupation. 

In spite of scarcity, of under-nourishment and 
lack of fuel, the Viennese did not lose their 
traditional humor and grumbling and satirical 
joking. Let me tell you one of their character- 
istic jokes at the expense of the numerous turn- 
coats. ‘“‘Franzi was a poor man who had lost 
everything. Suddenly he got a villa from the 
Communists (with Red Army help), new clothes 
from the British through the Socialist Party, and 
a brand new Packard from the People’s Party, 
i.e., from the Americans. His friends asked him 
how he would vote at the next elections after 
having accepted the favors of all factions. ‘Vote?’ 
Franzi replies, ‘I am disfranchised and cannot 
vote. I was a Nazi. Fo 

There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that 
Austria is the real bulwark of Western economic 
and cultural life, in spite of an under-nourished 
population, menaced in its economic subsistence 
and harassed by continuous kidnappings of so- 
called “dangerous elements.” Victims are taken 
to the Russian Zone and further by what the 
Viennese press calls Die Unbekannten, “the un- 
known ones who are not yet brought to justice.” 
There is scarcely a day without such reports and 
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ening the strategic grip on Austria’s economy was 
stronger than their loyalty to the tenets of 
international Communism, 

Of course, foreign rule js 
population. They consider it 
unjust that the small exh 
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with a military occupation, though it was de- 
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After the bitter feuds of the pre-Hitler times, 
both Socialists and Clericals maintain a tolerably 
decent and objective tone in their discussions. 
The Clerical People’s Party is a peasant and 
small bourgeois party with a strong backing of 
the capitalistic interests. The Socialists are still 
working in the spirit of the former Second Inter- 
national. They are dogmatic Marxians, but 
sincere democrats in practice who did not forget 
certain lessons, the dangers of extremism, when 
the democratic republic fell under the axe of 
Fascism. They learned the axiom of old Masaryk 
that democracy means before all free discussion. 
In the electoral propaganda around the factory 
councils the Socialists coined the political slogan : 
“This country does not want to become either a 
Hungary or a Greece.” ® 

The desire for the reunification of the country 
is general. “Our essential task,” so a brilliant 
socialist journalist told me, “is to get the occu- 
pying forces out of the country. But it will be 
difficult to persuade the Russians to do it. Well, 
let them have the loot, let them ask heavy con- 
cessions provided that they leave. All our na- 
tional energies are paralyzed. The result is 
apathy and indolence.” He dismissed even the 
danger of an armed putsch by the Russians, be- 
cause at the worst they could only keep the 
present territory with about one-fourth of the 
population. “But this is scarcely probable, be- 
cause it would lead to international complication 
and the passionate opposition of the vast majority 
of the people.” 

Yet I consider this argument a simplification. 
Even if all occupying forces should leave Austria 
(the Russians included) her independence would 
be a very precarious affair without a solid de- 
fensive force. Some acute observers believe it 
doubtful if the Russians would be willing to 
return to the Austrian economy more than one- 
third or at most one-half of the so-called German 
With the remainder in their hands (es- 
pecially if they should continue to insist on extra- 
territorial rights for their holdings) they could 


assets. 





5 For the understanding of present-day Austrian politi- 
cal psychology the right interpretation of the transition 
from Habsburg to the Republic and later to dictatorship 
and Hitler is essential. This work was ably and la- 
boriously done by Charles A. Gulick in his Austria from 
Habsburg to Hitler, Univ. of Calif. Press, 2 v., 1948. 
Though he perhaps overrates the democratic spirit of 
the Socialist republic, strongly influenced by the dicta- 
torial tendencies of Marxian socialism, he accumulated 
an immense amount of material for the knowledge of 
the whole period. 
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actually ruin the country within months. They 
already engage in all kinds of large-scale black 
market deals through which they drain not only 
their own zone, but even the Western zones. 
Their so-called barter and compensation deals 
hit directly mining, timber, water power, and 
quarry firms in Salzburg, Tyrol, and Styria. 

The military danger too cannot be easily dis- 

missed. As a keen military expert told me: “The 
Russians know that even if we don’t sit across the 
Atlantic, but in Bavaria, our leaders in Frank- 
furt, Berlin, and Munich are tied and have no 
troops to counteract anything the Russians may 
contemplate in Austria. I do not think an immi- 
nent war is around the corner. But suppose we 
all leave and Marshall Tito gets mad and over- 
runs Carinthia and southern Styria (following 
certain well-known Hitlerian procedures), what 
would or could we do? Would that start a 
war? Who wants to fight for Klagenfurt? 
Or suppose the Russians really arm their factory 
guards, fire brigades, KPO (Communist Party 
of Austria) cells, etc. Have we the guts, the 
speed, and the resolute ways of a dictatorship to 
meet that by arming our Austrian police? As it 
is now, Austrian policemen often have only two 
or three shells for. their little pistols. . . . Who 
will, then, defend ‘a free Austria’? Already we 
know for sure that the Russians have allotted the 
KPO the role of sabotaging and obstructing the 
Marshall Plan in Austria. . 

Nor can the possibility of an armed Soviet 
putsch be dismissed. There are already action 
committees, “goon squads,” factory guards 
(Werkschutz) and lots of cached arms in KPO 
hands. And one should not forget that the Rus- 
sian Zone plus the Soviet districts of Vienna 
has more than one-third of the population. Lots 
of mayors and police chiefs in the Russian Zone 
are Reds, far more than would correspond to 
their voting power. If one man in a village is 
a Communist, he surely gets an appointment. 
If not a single Communist can be found, he will 
be imported. 

These are surely dangers worth consideration. 
And when certain Austrian Socialists fight the 
idea of a new Austrian armed force, they have, 
it seems to me, two motives in doing this: the 
one is their fear of a new Austrian militarism; 
the second their conviction that anyhow Austria 
could not repel the attack of the Russian satel- 
lites. Austria’s defense must be a job for the 
Western allies—Britain, United States, and 
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France. Both considerations are true, and with- 
out a solid organization of the Western democra- 
cies, the future of Austria will remain uncertain, 
in spite of overwhelming native forces against 
Communism ! 

V. PRAGUE IN THE TWILIGHT 

Coming to Prague, I found a completely nor- 
mal life in the overcrowded city which has re- 
mained almost untouched by the calamities of the 
war. It has still its prosperous petit-bourgeois 
atmosphere of the pre-war years. Cafés and 
restaurants are full to the last seat. Yet ration- 
ing is very severe and families without state 
protection or acquaintances in the villages outside 
feel strongly the pressure of the times. The 
middle class is in a far more precarious position 
than are the physical workers favored by the 
Communists. An old friend of mine complained 
that he could not procure enough milk for his chil- 
dren. “In old times people worshipped the 
golden calf. Now we have come to worship the 
living cow, but unfortunately without result, .. .” 
he said. 

I never felt so keenly the antagonism between 
the mysteries of the glorious baroque architecture 
of the old city and the business-like dull monotony 
of the new. The St. Wenceslas square has the 
only really metropolitan atmosphere and there one 
often sees the crowds of some political organiza- 
tion. Radios shout loudly evening and night 
and one hears excited political conversations be- 
fore the show windows of the big newspapers. 
The newsstands of foreign papers and magazines 
are at certain hours surrounded by eager buyers. 

The Czech is the real “political animal” of 
Aristotle in Central Europe, always alert and 
enthusiastic. Great political traditions are still 
alive in their hearts. One change in the street 
picture surprised me. So many brief cases! 
Every second man on the streets carried his brief 
It is almost a symbol of the rapid process 
of nationalization and bureaucratization which is 
taking place now. 

Whereas the main tendencies in the Austrian 
development seem to be tolerably clear, the Czecho- 
slovak situation is a very complicated and contro- 
versial one. I heard strongly opposing opinions 
of persons whom I have known for a long time. 
Let me quote for you two men, one extremely 
optimistic and the other moderately pessimistic. 
As I am avoiding names, I shall call the first 
person the /ntellectual and the second the Busi- 
nessman. 


case, 
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The Intellectual is a man of high culture and 
strong idealistic leanings. He is a sincere friend 
of the United States, with which he has had long 
contact. He was instrumental in reintroducing 
German music in Prague after a short period of 
national hysteria. His authority in the country 
is great. He is convinced that his country is all 
right, though he knows about cruelties and injus- 
tices which were committed by and upon his own 
countrymen in the dark period of the liberation. 
He thinks that certain of his compatriots will 
have to atone for them. Speaking of the national 
revolution he likes to quote: “Euphrates was a 
magnificent river, but it carried all the dead dogs 
of Babylon.” He does not believe that the present 
dictatorial tendencies of the Communists will last. 
There is no need for them. The three leading 
parties agreed about the program of socialization. 
Not only the Marxians, Communists, and So- 
cialists, but the Czech Socialists too. The former 
National Socialist party of Mr. Benes carried this 
name already before Hitler, of course with a 
quite different significance. 

Our Intellectual thinks that the reasonable part 
of the nationalization program has been already 
realized. Therefore, there is no real hindrance 
for a genuine cooperation between the parties, he 
“The Czech society is the most classless 
society in the world.” The Communist and the 
Socialist parties of Marxian principles emanated 
from free elections, not from fake ones as in the 
satellite states. The unfettered election of 1946 
gave 38 per cent of the votes to Communists. 
Surely the feeling of gratitude for the liberation 
(largely by the Red Army) and a general Pan- 
slavic sympathy at that time were a strong mo- 
tive in this result, yet it was the highest unco- 
erced CP plurality in any satellite country. The 
Communists have no real reason to make a putsch. 
A Soviet Socialist republic would be impossible, 
because it would be opposed by 98 per cent of 
the population. Though there happened to be 
some infringement on personal liberty “press and 
thought are now as free as in America.” Our 
Intellectual thinks that “they are even freer than 
in America since American reaction has purged 
Communists from the government offices.” And 
he added proudly: “I write and speak as I please.” 

Our Intellectual has high confidence in the 
Cultural Union which tries to harmonize Com- 
munist and liberal intellectuals. But before all he 
feels that the tradition of Masaryk the elder is a 
still living force and that the prestige of President 
Benes is overwhelming. All in all, he comes to 


says. 
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the conclusion that in two or three years the 
Republic will return to “normalcy” as a parlia- 
mentarian democracy and a bridge between the 
West and the East. He is only afraid of the 
militarists in both camps, but before all he fears 
the “American monopolistic capitalists.” He dis- 
trusts the Marshall Plan and he is a strong ad- 
mirer of Henry Wallace. He is also deeply 
convinced of the peaceful intentions of Marshall 
Stalin, whom he admires even as a remarkable 
philosopher following the Marxian dialectic mate- 
rialism. 

Though the conception of the Intellectual is 
surely a minority opinion among liberals and right 
Socialists, it has a considerable weight, because 
this man is not a fellow traveller and the liberal 
traditions of his country are truly dear to him. 

Let us turn now to the Businessman. He is 
eminently a practical man, a specialist in law and 
business administration. He thinks that a Com- 
munist putsch would be perfectly possible if the 
leaders want it. The trade unions are solidly in 
the hands of the Communists who are arming 
some former partisan units. Besides, by law an 
armed formation has been established in the na- 
tionalized enterprises for the “defense of the 
achievements of the Revolution.” Our Business- 
man told me that in one of the nationalized lead- 
ing banks eighty employees are provided with 
revolvers, though it is difficult to see who would 
or could recapture those socialized plants. A 
general strike in time of supreme conflict could 
become irresistible and despair could drive public 
opinion into Soviet camps. The physical workers 
are overpaid, the mental workers have a difficult 
time without Communist protection. If needed, 
hidden Russian, Carpathoruthenian, or Hungarian 
armed units could also be used. A significant 
part of the army and of the police force is already 
infiltrated by Communist propaganda. The pres- 
sure in Prague is rather hidden, but in the prov- 
inces both ‘industrial plants and peasants are 
often cowed by local Communist groups. It hap- 
pened not long ago that a group of Communist 
partisans under the leadership of an_ ill-famed 
prostitute, three times convicted for theft, tried 
to capture the president of the local government 
in its office at Bratislava. Fortunately the presi- 
dent was not in the palace. In spite of these 
alarming symptoms, our Businessman is not de- 
spondent, though sometimes inclined to pessimism. 

Between the optimism of the Intellectual and 
the relative pessimism of the Businessman there 
is a larger group I like to call political realists, 
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who follow the teaching of Masaryk the elder. 
They say that there is cause for neither excessive 
optimism nor despair. The foundations of the 
democratic Republic are still solid. The spirit 
of Huss and of the fighters against Habsburg 
absolutism still lives. There is a strong intellec- 
tual middle class outspokenly Western in_ its 
orientation. The present Communistic supremacy 
was due to a mass hysteria when during the 
period of liberation many people believed that 
Russia would assume the leadership for freedom. 
It was due also to the fact that the most active 
underground group was that of the Communists, 
many of whom were educated in Russia and acted 
according to elaborated plans. And the Russian 
army was then a fearful reality. 

Now the situation has changed considerably. 
The lure of the Bolshevik Utopia has passed. 
The imperialistic spirit of the Soviets became 
manifest and even scarce and occasional news 
from Carpathian Ruthenia, which was annexed by 
Russia without any real plebiscite, convinced sober 
observers that such a type of public administra- 
tion would be a disaster for Czechoslovakia. 
Even the humble Ruthenes, who had learned 
after Magyar oppression something about democ- 
racy during the two decades of Czechoslovak 
government, are revolting occasionally. I know 
on good authority that the Communist sheriff of 
a village was brutally beaten by the peasants when 
he collected signatures for a petition to introduce 
kolkhozes. (Kolkhoz is the Russian compulsory 
cooperative farm under tight state control.) And 
though in many parts of the Republic the small 
peasantry, seduced by special privileges, entered 
the Communist Party in large masses, there is a 
strong resistance in regions where Roman Cathol- 
icism is still a social force. Many endeavors of 
the Communists to infiltrate organizations with- 
out political affiliations (for instance the Sokols, 
the famous athletic associations) proved to be 
unsuccessful. The great majority of the univer- 
sity students and teachers (and I talked with 
many of them) are solidly anti-Communist. 
Probably this situation induced Premier Gott- 
wald to admonish university professors that teach- 
ers unfriendly to the Soviet philosophy will not 
be tolerated. A strange admonition in a country 
in which Jan Huss was rector of Prague Uni- 
versity, now six hundred years old! 

It should also be recalled that the press has 
remained tolerably free, though cautious and sub- 
dued in tone. Nobody has now a broader pub- 
licity and authority in the Republic than Ferd? 
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nand Peroutka, a brilliant and fearless journalist, 
often called the “new Havlicek.” Havlicek was 
the champion in the fight in the old days against 
Habsburg absolutism. It is generally felt that 
Peroutka now plays the same role against the 
new force which threatens Czech independence. 
His realism and deep human insight have created 
a following which is far above party politics. 
Resistance is also growing in the old Social Demo- 
cratic party which until now has withstood the 
high pressure of the Communists for the unifica- 
tion of the two Marxian parties. 

Occasionally President Benes, who is a very 
sick man, revives the ideas of parliamentarian 
democracy. When certain Communists, very high 
in the party hierarchy, advocated the thesis that 
the Communists would need only 51 per cent of 
the membership in parliament in order to exercise 
dictatorial power, Mr. Benes admonished them 
that no majority whatsoever would legitimate a 
dictatorship. We should also not miss the point 
that the sympathy and interest of the country is 
overwhelmingly Western. In the Institute for 
Modern Languages for instance 5,000 students 
signed up for Russian and 13,500 for English. 
All competent observers agree that the Russian 
anti-American propaganda which is not only dis- 
torting, but often outrightly calumnious had no 
deeper results and has often worked quite in the 
opposite direction. Yet, it should not be easily 
dismissed in the picture. One hears occasionally 
opinions that “Americans are rebuilding a strong 
Germany,” that they deal “with fascist-reaction- 
aries.” Even decent Czech intellectuals ask about 
the shameful Negro problem, lynchings, the 
“many Nazis in United States service.” All 
these questions are typical of the Soviet propa- 
ganda which is carried out by red posters, papers, 
films, information services. Compared with this 
we spent too little for psychological warfare in 
Prague and elsewhere. 

In spite of this I heard many utterances which 
seem to indicate that feeling for the West and 
sympathy towards America are much stronger 
than the Russian propaganda slogans. A little 
personal episode strengthened me in this convic- 
tion. One day I had difficulty in finding a cer- 
tain store in Prague among the many mysterious 
medieval streets, and I could not understand the 
explanation of the policeman in Czech. When a 
young boy about sixteen saw my difficulty, he 
offered in a friendly manner to conduct me to 
the place, and he was delighted when he heard 
(he spoke a little German) that I was an Amert- 
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can. (Fortunately he did not recognize my for- 
eign accent!) He brought me to the shop where 
a sales girl (of about the same age) gave me the 
desired article. When the boy told her about my 
citizenship, she said with sparkling eyes: “How 
fortunate you are! I would prefer to be a boot- 
black in America than to continue my life here.” 
To this I objected with intentional indignation: 
“How can you say such things! Did you not 
read in the newspapers or hear over the radio 
that Americans are ruthless capitalists who ex- 
ploit their own workers and the whole world?” 
The girl answered with a contemptuous smile: 
“Every thinking person knows very well that 
these are only lies of the Communists. We know 
that Americans are good people who are willing 
to give an opportunity to all.””. And when I took 
leave from these children and offered a tip to 
my guide, he refused it, but asked me how he 
could get a visa to America. 

I talked with many other humble folk and 
found the same appreciation of America. I am 
convinced that in case of a free migration to the 
States (and travelling expenses paid) the demo- 
graphic map of Eastern Europe would funda- 
mentally change, though perhaps in Czechoslo- 
vakia the least, as she is the most prosperous 
country in Danubia. Even a revival of the colo- 
nial institution of “indentured servants” would be 
heartily accepted in many regions. 

Discussing with intellectuals (students, teach- 
ers, and professionals) our contemporary prob- 
lems, I found similar reactions expressed, of 
course, on a higher’ level. Though many people 
are discouraged by certain recent developments 
in the Western democratic world (some are afraid 
of the approaching state capitalism in England, 
others of capitalistic reaction in America), they 
all agree about the superiority of the Western 
democracy, compared with the Eastern so-called 
democracy. They do not doubt that_any system 
of socialism without freedom would be valueless 
for them. 

And a final point should be made in this “real- 
istic” calculation. Though there was a pretty 
heavy Communistic infiltration into the army and 
a much stronger infiltration into the police force, 
it would be erroneous to think that all the armed 
forces are tools of the Communist leaders, as they 
are in the satellite states. There was practically 
no penetration into the air forces. It was trained 
under the English influence and many airmen 
took English wives. 
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Summarizing these and other arguments of the 
“realists,” one comes to the conclusion that Czech- 
oslovakia still has a good chance of maintaining 
its Western democratic form of life. But it will 
ultimately depend on the moral force and fighting 
spirit of the Czechoslovak people, and of course 
also on the support of the Western democracies 
in this struggle. In spite of alarming symptoms 
of lawlessness and terrorism many good citizens 
felt that the democratic forces have become more 
alert. Both the Czech Socialists and the People’s 
Party were able to organize imposing mass dem- 
onstrations. The leader of the Czech Socialists, 
Vice Premier Zenkel, a brilliant and energetic 
man, who spent six years in a Nazi concentration 
camp, mustered on a recent occasion more than 
400,000 men who marched sixteen in a row, from 
morning to evening, to salute him. 


VI. THE PLIGHT OF SLOVAKIA 


And at this juncture, as an old friend of 
Czechoslovakia and a warm admirer of Masaryk 
the elder with whom I had many times the honor 
to discuss Czechoslovak-Hungarian relations, | 
must stress some real danger points in the whole 
situation, especially in Slovakia. 

My trip to Slovakia was a dismal experience. 
Though I read a great deal about recent events 
in that part of former Hungary with which I 
had life-long connections, and though I knew 
enough about the horrid sufferings of the Jews 
under the Nazi rule and the expulsion of the 
Hungarian minority later, I felt very soon that 
to read articles and books and statistics is quite 
different from talking with people who have lived 
through those events and from seeing faces with 
the marks of pain and despair and hearing voices 
which vibrate still when they narrate their grue- 
some stories. A considerable part of the popula- 
tion still lives in an abnormal frame of mind 
which makes them often unable to estimate pres- 
ent developments rightly. 

Walking on the streets of one of the main his- 
toric cities, my hostess, a kind and deeply religious 
lady (whose home was a refuge for many people 
persecuted by the Germans, later by the Slovak 
nationalists, and then by the Magyar reconquer- 
ors and the Russian “liberators”’), pointed every 
now and then at some person as the last survivor 
of a human catastrophe. “This man,” she said, 
“carries on his arm the number burned into it 
in the death camp; the children of this woman 
perished in a gas chamber; this young woman of 
an aristocratic family was raped by a Russian 
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soldier ; this little boy’s parents were put into a 
cattle wagon and he never saw them again; this 
old couple, expelled from their ancestral home, 
try in vain to hide their chronic hunger and can- 
not get a permit to return to Hungary. e 

Meanwhile we came to a square with a view 
down the long picturesque main street. Here my 
friend said: ‘Look on this street; for a mile the 
Nazis hanged at every lamp post one of their 
alleged traitors. And the corpses dangled there 
a whole week. On the breast of each a poster 
was fixed, announcing the crimes committed. 
For instance: ‘I used to be a Jew. . . . I used to 
be a Communist. . . . I used to be a profiteer. . . . 
I used to be the calumniator of the Fuhrer. 
And so on. I made long detours in my shopping 
to avoid this gruesome spectacle or hide it from 
my little daughter in our daily walks.” 

To understand the tragedy of Slovakia and its 
consecutive “‘liberations’” by new victors, some- 
thing must be said of its past. Slovakia, for 
many centuries a part of the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, has a deeply Catholic population of simple 
peasants. Under the rule of the Hungarian 
gentry the mass of the people scarcely participated 
in the government and administration and the 
small Slovak middle class became Hungarian in 
language and culture. Artificial assimilation was 
a cardinal point of Hungarian policy. After the 
First World War the Slovaks were not very 
happy over the change which brought them under 
Czech supremacy. The distrust of the Hun- 
garians turned now into distrust of the Czechs. 
Though the Czechs are a people closely related 
to them, they are very different in traditions and 
temperament. When Czechoslovakia was divided 
at Munich, Hitler easily used this antipathy as a 
means to his new order. He gave Slovakia a 
so-called sovereignty under the leadership of 
a Catholic priest, Father Tiso, who became a very 
popular figure, partly as an embodiment of the 
Catholic traditions, partly as a symbol of inde- 
pendence. Nationalism, opposition to the Czechs 
and ruthless anti-Semitism, became a real popu- 
lar passion, the more so because great German in- 
vestments in industry and communication created 
a period of economic boom both for the workers 
and the peasants. Even the decisions at Vienna 
which gave back to Hungary large tracts of the 
southern districts, mostly inhabited by Hun- 
garians, did not alter the psychological situation, 
the enjoyment of a “sovereign” Slovakia. But 
soon came the end of the patriotic dream. The 
Russian conquest has restored the double state 
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Czechoslovakia. The, change was fraught with 


two dangers. The one is of a constitutional na- 
ture. 


ness of the 


The greatly increased national conscious- 
Slovaks, the industrialization of 
Slovakia and the prosperity of the peasants is 
evident. The extermination of the Hungarian rul- 
ing gentry has created a condition under which 
their former provincial constitution did not satisfy 
them. They aspired after a kind of state inde- 
pendence inside of a federated double state. The 
dual structure of the former Austro-Hungarian 
loomed in the mind of the Slovak 
And the Czechs made reasonable con- 
cessions which improved considerably Czech- 
Slovak relations. But with the Russian 
quest the aggressiveness of the Communist policy 
distrust and bad feeling. The 
Communists resented the 60 per cent majority 
of the Slovak Democrats in Slovakia and their 
growing participation in central and local govern- 
ment. This democratic party shows great resem- 
blance to the Hungarian Smallholder Party. Both 
are agrarians with a strong religious background, 
intensely nationalistic, eager for independence. 
The Communists decided to end of 
the majority of this party, which they regarded 
as backward and reactionary. <A visit of Mr. 
Rakosi, the Hungarian deputy premier in name, 
but in reality the Communist dictator, probably 
convinced them that the Slovak peasants could 
be as easily dealt with as were the Hungarians. 
Very soon a plot was discovered against the 
State, even against the person of President Benes, 
who was vacationing in Slovakia. How such a 
framed-up plot can be made I shall describe later, 
when I analyze the Hungarian model of a 
framed-up plot. Here it is enough to say that on 
the basis of the plot and the confessions following, 
a purge was administered both to some leaders 
and many members of the Party. Their main 
endeavor was to have the government, the result 
of parliamentarian elections, supplemented by the 
delegates of the Trade Unions solidly under Com 
munist control. The story is not yet finished. 
As far as I can see the Communists had only a 
limited success and the democratic forces of the 
country refused cooperation in the purging of the 
Slovak Democrats. 

Should the constitutional struggle between Slo- 
vak peasant democracy and Czech pro-Russian 
Communism be accentuated, it could have very 
serious consequences for the consolidation of the 
Republic, especially as long as the Slovak desire 
for independence is still alive and the shadow of 


monarchy 
leaders. 


con- 


arouses again 


make an 
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Father Tiso, the executed priest leader of the 
Slovaks, is still haunting the imagination of his 
people, inclined to mysticism. 


VII. OPPRESSION OF THE 


MINORITY 

The other danger for the Republic to which | 
alluded is the brutal treatment of national minor- 
ities, of the German Sudeten in Bohemia and of 
the Hungarians in Slovakia. The tragic fate of 
these minorities is the more revolting because 
after the First World War the Czechoslovak Re- 
public was the only one among the succession 
states of the old monarchy which followed the 
spirit of the Nationality Treaties, and gave a de- 
cent measure of autonomy, both cultural and 
political, to its alien groups. President Masaryk 
thoroughly believed in the spirit of liberal philos- 
ophy and he knew very well that at the founda- 
tion of nationality lies the freedom and dignity of 
the individual. President Masaryk was always 
adamant in this policy. And though the resist- 
ance of certain chauvinistic elements was great 
and therefore the national minorities had some 
serious grievances, every fair-minded 
was obliged to acknowledge that under Masaryk 
the elder and under Benes, before the war, the 
minority groups had a fair chance to maintain 
their ethnic and cultural individuality on the basis 
of human rights. 

Now after the Second World War all this had 
radically changed. When the Czechoslovak Re- 
public was restored, its rulers declared at Kosice, 
as the new program of the nation state, that mi- 
norities will not be acknowledged. In this re- 
versal of the nationality policy the Communists 
had the leading role. It was determined to liqui- 
date both the German and the Hungarian minori- 
ties and to grant human rights only to so-called 
“loyal” citizens. The fate of these minorities is 
very similar, but the tragedy of the 3.5 million 
Sudeten Germans is more widely known because 
of its wider extent and immediate disastrous eco- 
nomic consequences.° Therefore I devoted my 
main attention to the Hungarian issue. The very 
existence of about 700,000 people in southern 
Slovakia is now menaced. This Hungarian group 
lived, as hard working and successful farmers, 
for centuries on the soil of their ancestors. They 
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® The essential facts of this gruesome story were effec- 
tively stated in Tragedy of a people. Racialism in 
Csechoslovakia with an appeal by John Dewey, Roger 
N. Baldwin, Christopher Emmet, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Robert J. Watt, and others. Published by Ameri- 
can Friends of Democratic Sudetens, New York, 1947. 
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came in 1918 under Czechoslovak rule against 
their will, because for ‘strategic reasons” Czecho- 
slovakia claimed territories which were compact 
Hungarian settlements. This claim was recog- 
nized under stiff guarantees of the Minority 
Treaty. 

Czechoslovakia today tries to justify its policy of 
driving out the Hungarians by saying that they 
were allies of the Germans and were responsible, 
under the tribal conception of a collective guilt, 
for the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. The 
truth is that the Hungarians who constituted only 
4.7 per cent of the population had only a very 
small part in the Czechoslovak catastrophe. The 
disintegration of Czechoslovakia was caused in 
1938-1939 by the Slovaks themselves when with 
the help of the Germans they betrayed the Czechs 
and in majority, under the leadership of Tiso, 
supported the so-called “independent Slovakia.” 
Even the participation of Czechs collaborating 
with the Germans was of a far greater conse- 
quence than the Hungarian irredenta in Slovakia, 
which never was able to organize a popular move- 
ment. It is a well-known fact that the strongest 
Czech party, the Agrarians, was dissolved after 
the liberation because of “‘treasonable activities” 
and their leader, the former prime-minister Beran, 
was condemned to several years in prison. 

By all kinds of ruses the extermination of the 
Hungarians is ruthlessly going on. They tried 
the exchange of minorities, but there -is a far 
larger Hungarian minority in Slovakia than a 
Slovak minority in Hungary. After this they 
attempted 200,000 further expulsions; this was, 
however, repudiated by the peace conference. 
Later the “re-Slovakization of the Hungarians” 
became the slogan. Also the law on compulsory 
work in cases of emergency was extensively used 
against the Hungarians. Men were transferred 
to other places and their homes were taken over 
by Slovak patriots without compensation. 

All these cruel and inhuman procedures are 
described in the diplomatic idioms as the out- 
burst of popular passion against the abuses and 
bestialities of the Nazis and their Hungarian satel- 
lites. Such motive was surely alive in the first 
period of the liberation, but it cannot be doubted 
that it was later artificially rekindled by a state 
policy of the leading statesmen who were deter- 
mined to wipe out national minorities in order to 
create their independent homogeneous national 
states. Already in February 1943 Dr. Benes in 
London talked to C. L. Sulzberger of “utilizing 
the chaos that would be inevitable in Europe to 
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perform a surgical operation, cleaning up the 
Continent’s nationality problems.” * Approxi- 
mately at the same time Jan Masaryk spoke in 
the same spirit to a group of Czechoslovak emi- 
grés at Manchester, emphasizing the necessity to 
make an end to the existence of national minori- 
ties. 

| have no space to enter into the details of 
these various procedures. I want only to men- 
tion the nonsense of the talk about ‘‘re-Slovakiza- 
tion.” The Hungarians living in Slovakia have 
never been Slovaks and, owing to racial inter- 
marriages through centuries, at least as many 
Slovaks have become Hungarians as Hungarians 
Slovaks. Now the doctrine of the new rulers is 
that those Hungarians who declare themselves 
to be Slovaks may remain in the country. With 
the same coercion and intimidation Hitlerite Ger- 
many tried to “re-Germanize” the people in 
Poland, Bohemia, Slovenia, and elsewhere. Now 
the Hungarians in Slovakia are confronted with 
the choice of either denying their nationality or 
of becoming homeless paupers. It is easy to 
imagine how terrible a psychological and physical 
pressure this forcible assimilation, now called “‘re- 
Slovakization” exercises upon the defenseless 
Hungarian minority, deprived of all their human 
and civil rights. 

Many people may think that I am too severe 
and that I exaggerate the injustices committed by 
the new rulers of Czechoslovakia, not knowing 
that I was persecuted as a traitor in my former 
country, Hungary, because I unmasked the sins 
of the Hungarian oligarchy against the national 
minorities of the country. But there exists a 
document in which the Slovak League (Slovenska 
Liga), an organization favored and supported by 
state and society, openly declared all its aims and 
methods. One of its leaders, Samuel Stefan 
Osusky, former evangelic bishop and now pro- 
fessor of theology, submitted to an enthusiastic 
audience the whole plan for the liquidation of the 
Hungarian minority. I can only cite the most 
significant points in his program. The transfer 
of the Hungarians should be accelerated. Hun- 
gary must be compelled to accept the transfer of 
an additional 200,000 Hungarians. Those who 
accepted re-Slovakization must be made genuine 
Slovaks through the schools, special courses, the 
churches, theaters, and sport activities. The 
Hungarian names of the individuals and villages 
should be immediately Slovakized, the transferred 


7In his report of June 4 1948, in the New York Times. 
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and re-Slovakized population should be distrib- admiration of power 
uted all over the country. Their children should the 

be put as lar as possible in 
because the parental home 
In all the schools only 
he tolerated. 


Was strongly supported by 
pseudo-scientific ideology of the 
boarding schools, teenth and of the 
S would be unreliable. liberalism and 
instruction in Slovak will 
(As a matter of 
IMposes great hardship on te 
children who have 


late nine- 
twentieth centuries. It replaced 
undermined the belief in lasting 
moral principles. Thj< attitude was welcomed by 
sToups and individuals who justified large-scale 
robberies by creating exclusive national states. 
As Russia needed Polish territories, the adjacent 
morning to do her German population had to he evicted in order to 
a language suddenly forced give territorial] compensation to the Poles. 
fourths of her co-nationals were This new doctrine of 
© Pass examination. Parents are of no the 
help as they themselves, unfortunately, are not 
bilingual, ) 

A recent Congress of the Slovak Le 
claimed without protest by 
elements in State and society 
lacts of Persecution 
sudden outburst of # post-war psychosis, but that 


they are the Outcome of a planned and generally 


accepted national] policy. The Congress itself 
declared that the minority policy of old Masaryk 
was a failure and that the Republic must now 
become a homogeneous nation 
not recognize national minoritie 
very interestin 


fact this pedagogy 
n thousands of small 
never spoken Slovak. A girl 
| know is up at four in the 
high school work in 
upon her. Three nationalism soon found 
unable t support of some influential the 
always inclined to give their 
faits accomplis of power 
ague ac- leaders of Western democracies (Mr. Churchil] 
the most influential included ) acquiesced in these solutions 
shows that the dark called historical] 
just mentioned were not a 


orists who are 
blessings to the 
politics. Even our 


as so- 
necessities, with the hypocritical 
Proviso that the Operation should be performed in 
a “humanitarian Way.” One of the idealogues of 
the new observance compared it, without blush- 
ing, with a cancer operation. 

Looking at the wholesale destruction. both 
Physical and moral, of the national 
state which does Czechoslovakia 


Ss. It would bea to which the 


minorities in 
and in several other countries. 
enlightened public opinion of the 
§ sociological task to inquire how world has scarcely given any attention, a com- 
it came to this almost incredible change against Parison comes to my mind which 
the best traditions of that country. Two things political depravity of the present period. Just 
seem to be certain: The one is that the Czechs forty years ago R. W., Seton-Watson, the eminent 
and Slovaks (and later the Hungarians who be- — English historian, published his book on Racial 
gan the expulsion of their German minority ) Problems in Hungary, in which he denounced the 
were not the initiators of this terrible and shame- sins of Hungarian feudalism ag 


shows the 


ainst the national 
ful process : they only followed the path of Musso- minorities of the country. This book became one 
lini, Hitler, and Stalin. Around 20 million peo- of the strongest arguments for the 

ple in Europe were 


dismember- 
ment of Hungary in 1918. And one must ac- 


Genghis knowledge that Seton-Watson Was right in con- 
much larger scale. Some demning the mistakes and abuses of the Hungarian 
millions died, the others were exposed to atrocious oligarchy against the non-] lungarian groups in 
misery. RH. Markham asked pertinently in the administration, in public education, in economic 
Christian Science Monitor, Whether peace will and church policy and in the electoral system. 
be served by cruel reprisals upon helpless women I publicly declared my solid agreement with his 
and children may be doubted. And that security arguments, 
can be won by acts that arouse mass hatred is far 
trom certain.” Yet most 


for news had scarcely 


destroyed by this return to 
the methods and morals of Attila and 
Khan, of course on a 
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made the much advertised Genocide Declaration, 
solemn protest against “the extermination of 
entire human groups by governments, through 
physical, biological and cultural means. ” .Me 
honest observer will doubt that this genocide 
policy constitutes in our period a salient feature 
of what we call our modern Christian civilization. 


Vill. THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY 


In the previous sections I tried to describe 
some general trends of social and political devel- 
opments in the territory which is considered to 
belong to the Russian orbit, to the lands “behind 
the Iron Curtain.” I tried also to show the main 
trends in Austria and Czechoslovakia which do 
not follow exactly the pattern of the satellite 
states. In this category of the Western minded 
states I have left Hungary intentionally to the 
last in my survey, in spite of the fact that, due 
to her geographically central position and her 
past, Hungary, next to Austria, had the strongest 
social and political influence in shaping things 
in Danubia. 

| followed this plan for two reasons. I felt 
that from the distance of twenty-eight years of 
exile I could understand more accurately the 
changes which have occurred in my former coun- 
try. The second reason was ‘that since the lib- 
eration of Hungary from the German domination 
my main interest has been concentrated on the 
problem: Must Hungary follow the fate of the 
Eastern and Balkan satellites of Russia, or can 
she take a different road? Of course I have 
known that the diplomatic and military influence 
of the Soviets will become at least as considerable 
as was that of Germany before it became a politi- 
cal vacuum. Yet the first news of the popular 
front and of the first free elections aroused in 
me a glimmer of hope that in spite of this in- 
evitable Soviet influence Hungary might maintain 
her cultural and political independence and a 
free form of government. 

The theory of a bridge between West and 
East was in my mind when in the April issue 
of Foreign Affairs, 1946, in an article on “The 
Choices in Hungary” I expressed some cautious 
hopes that Hungary might not imitate the exam- 
ples of the Baltic States, of the new Poland and 
of the Balkan satellites, but rather elaborate her 
own different course. I based my hope on cer- 
tain facts in the political and historical evolution 
of Hungary. I should like to summarize them 
again, because these facts may have a great im- 
portance in the future development of the coun- 
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try. Generally speaking the expansion of the 
Soviet influence has been a three-edged drive: 
Pan-Slavism, the Orthodox Church, and Marx- 
ism. Therefore its influence seems to be the most 
successful in countries in which Pan-Slavic feel- 
ing and orthodox religion prevailed, as in Bul- 
garia, and the Serb parts of Yugoslavia, and the 
least successful in non-Slav, non orthodox, indi- 
vidualistic countries, as Hungary and Austria in 
spite of the Marxian training of the Austrian 
proletariat. In Czechoslovakia the lack of ortho- 
doxy and a rather literary feeling of Pan-Slavism 
paralyzes the Marxian background. Hungary 
never was in the orbit of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Her religious horizon was strictly Ro- 
man Catholic, though later with a very decisive 
admixture of Calvinism which fought for religious 
liberty and against the Habsburgs. Later the 
cultural and ideological influence of the Hungarian 
Jewry became an important factor. Hungarian 
constitutionalism, much as it was vaunted, was 
a typical feudal growth; it gave neither the 
masses nor the middle class much of anything 
to say. Yet it cannot be denied that the practice 
of constitutional life and the struggles between 
the feudal aristocracy and the middle-class gentry 
made a strong impression on the growing middle 
class and on a part of the Hungarian peasantry 
which believed ardently in the teachings of Louis 
Kossuth, the anti-Habsburg leader of 1848. 
One must also emphasize that the best repre- 
sentatives of Hungarian thought and literature 
were penetrated by Western liberal ideas, and 
some of them became important exponents of 
democratic values. The revolution of 1848 which 
became a legend before it had become a reality 
followed consciously the great French ideas; and 
even earlier, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
the conspiracy of the Abbot Martinovics was im- 
pregnated by Jacobin traditions. And the last 
flowering of the liberal democratic spirit, the 
October Revolution of 1918, immediately after 
the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy, produced 
the most comprehensive and enlightened provram 
in the history of Hungarian democracy, including 
the dismemberment of the feudal estates, universal 
suffrage, and the solution of the nationality prob- 
lem within the framework of a federal structure. 
Finally there must be noted the special character 
of the Hungarian people: a sober, hard working, 
extremely intelligent ethnic group, remarkably 
free from the mysticism and the extreme racial 
fanaticism of the Slavs and the Rumanians, 
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A negative factor also must be added to this 
summary of Hungarian values. The Communist 
dictatorship of Bela Kun (March—July 1919) was 
a complete failure: with its reign of terror it 
made an end to the democratic efforts of 1918 
and opened the door to the white counter-revolu- 
tion of Admiral Horthy. The prestige of Com- 
munism was completely discredited and the work- 
ing masses and their leaders recognized that their 
future must be sought on a different line. It was 
a kind of object lesson on the fundamental dif- 
ference between Socialism and Communism. 


1X. FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN HUNGARY 


However, my cautious hopes for an independ- 
ent middle course in Hungary were badly shaken 
when in the following month news came from 
some very reliable American and foreign corre- 
spondents and through private information that 
a putsch was going on in Budapest aimed to 
suppress the majority party of the Smallholders. 
| was greatly disturbed by certain aspects of this 
story and expressed publicly my fear that Hun- 
gary seemed to follow certain methods of Balkan 
satellites of My protest aroused the 
indignation of the Communists and their fellow 
travellers. They asserted that I have been misled 
and that | know the real facts. 
others called me, according to the Soviet idealogy, 


Russia. 


do not Some 
a “Fascist reactionary.” 

Naturally I felt the desire to revisit my former 
country, but the Allied Control 
(whose chairman was the Russian General Sviri- 
dov) refused the entrance permit. It 
second time that such a permit was refused to 
When in 1934 I asked conduct of 
forty-eight hours from the government of Ad- 
miral Horthy in order to take leave of my dying 
mother, the White dictatorship treated me exactly 
the same way as the present Red dictatorship. 


Commission 
was the 


me. sate 


Fortunately enough, with the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, Hungary became a so-called sovereign 
state and the granting of visas was left to the 
domestic affairs of the country. The Minister of 
Interior, though an ardent Communist, complied 
with the request of a few friends of mine and 
granted me a short stay in Hungary. 

Coming from Vienna to Budapest one finds 
an utterly different situation. The Hungarian 


capital is far more damaged than the Austrian. 
The German resistance against the Russians was 
There are a 
great many houses and public buildings still 
Some streets 


here far longer and more obstinate. 


marked as “dangerous for living.” 
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and squares | could scarcely recognize with all 
their ruins, and besides newly baptized with the 
names of revolutionary heroes or of Russian 
generals. The hilly part of the city, Buda, with 
its historical palaces lies completely demolished. 
Sut one does not feel that apathy and despond- 
ency which is common in Vienna. The Viennese 
fell from a higher level of social organization 
and policy into the hell of devastation than did 
the citizens of Budapest. On the other hand, 
Budapest had more contact with rural-peasant 
life and some traditional values of the gentry. 
The division of Austria between four rival gov- 
ernments makes a concentrated activity impossi- 
ble, whereas only one government has a tight 
grip on Hungary, a government backed by the 
Russian army. The Communist rule has transi- 
tory advantages for the reconstruction of the 
country. The Communist leaders, especially those 
trained and drilled at Moscow, are masters of 
Machiavellian policy and are able to incite the 
most active elements of the proletariat to extra- 
ordinary performances. The work in reconstruc- 
tion, of rebuilding of bridges, etc., is really ad- 
mirable and there is, of course, no smallest pos- 
sibility of a strike. The present order regards 
a strike as treason against the State. “A true 
worker cannot strike against himself,” the Com- 
munists say. 

On the streets one is impressed by the density 
of the traffic which has a truly metropolitan char- 
Many people show initiative and help 
themselves. In completely destroyed houses I 
saw well repaired stores and even a flowershop. 
It looked like a symbol of hope among burned 
out ruins. There is another sign of vitality of 
a rather doubtful character. After the austere 
frugality, even the poverty of London and Vienna 
ind the petit-bourgeois comfort of Prague, one 
is startled by the luxurious show-windows of the 
inner city with extreme poverty nearby. This 
contrast is skillfully mitigated by occasional raids 
against “price speculators” who are here and 
there captured and put before proletarian tri- 
bunals which can—at least theoretically—impose 
even the death penalty. If the rulers cannot feed 
the population (with the exception of a privileged 
laver), they can at least satisfy empty stomachs 
by showing the might of the proletariat their 
own might. Theaters and movies and “expresso” 
coffee shops are crowded and some cafés and 
restaurants are beginning to return to the ancient 
glamor of these institutions. There is still a 
category of people who can afford luxury meals 


acter. 
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and splendid homes. They are mostly members 
of the new aristocracy, the leading state officials 
and officers. But also a small non-Communist 
middle class, living under pleasant conditions, is 
not only tolerated, but occasionally welcomed. 
When I was invited to dinner by a member of 
that class, a very opulent dinner indeed, I re- 
called the supper in the home of a leading Vien- 
nese scientist which I described previously. Even 
certain elements of the expropriated higher classes 
take part in this leisurely life. Their philosophy 
is that their days are ‘counted and why there- 
fore economize? 

The new aristocracy has retained certain forms 
of the old gentry way of life: generous hospital- 
ity, merry-making with gypsy music, unscrupulous 
arning and spending of money.* Members of 
the new ruling class call each other thou and not 
you. This was the outcome of the traditional 
feeling of the wna eademque nobilitas but which is 
now a senseless imitation of a dead usage. An 
old type aristocrat who returned to the country 
complained to me that every nobody calls him 
now thou in conversation. 

Among the positive sides of the Hungarian 
situation one should not forget the fervid intellec- 
tual life of Budapest. I met a number of voung 
intellectuals with whom I could discuss all con- 
temporary problems freely and sincerely. The 
Eotvés College and the Teleki Pal Research 
Institute continue their free and objective tradi- 
tions. Even those who for various reasons col- 
laborate with the present political system, do not 
lose the clarity of their vision. I think this is 
not a prejudicial opinion of mine in favor of 
my former compatriots. When Hugh Seton- 
Watson, the son of the famous historian, surely 
not biased in favor of Hungary, came to Buda- 
pest, as the last stage of a Balkan trip, he too 
expressed admiration for the high quality of 
intellectual life of Budapest. 

Also some of the abundant—too abundant— 
periodicals which are utterly controlled (directly 
or indirectly) by the government are of a high 
calibre. The lyric genius of the country which 
was always outstanding seems to preserve its old 
passion and enthusiasm. A poor young Hun- 
garian poet, executed by Hungarian Nazis, sang 
on undaunted during the whole death march. 
When his corpse was exhumed, several fine poems 
were found in the pockets. 

SGentry meant in former Hungary a nobleman of 
moderate income living on his estate. 
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It is a common experience of foreign observ- 
ers, that the Communist Party has a better lead- 
ership than the parties of the opposition. And 
this is not only due to their Russian training 
which made them such accomplished tacticians 
(unfortunately to the detriment of moral consid- 
erations!), but it is due also to the fact that there 
are half a dozen men among them who are fired 
by a genuine and living enthusiasm (as it ex- 
isted among the first group of Lenin’s camp), 
an enthusiasm for the final tenets of the Soviet 
religion. 

Generally speaking I should say that the atmos- 
phere of the country has remained overwhelm- 
ingly Western minded among peasants, profes- 
sionals, and intellectuals. Even the bulk of the 
Social Democrats, except some of their intimi- 
dated leaders, are conscious of their solidarity 
with the West. I had the opportunity several 
times to observe this sympathy with the West, 
though I announced right at the beginning of 
my visit that I would give no lectures, no talks, 
no statements, no interviews. 


X. TOWARDS A DICTATORSHIP IN HUNGARY 


In spite of such symptoms of greater freedom 
and elasticity which would be unimaginable in 
the Balkan satellites of Russia, the present politi- 
cal system of Hungary in all its essentials is a 
Marxian dictatorship on the same lines as in the 
satellite countries. However, they do not call 
this system a dictatorship as did the unfortunate 
Béla Kun who was still inexperienced in the 
subtler Communist strategy. They call it ‘‘de- 
mocracy of the Eastern type,” a “people’s democ- 
racy.” Though they first cooperated with the 
non-Marxian parties (and even now they con- 
tinued this so-called cooperation) nothing essen- 
tial can happen in the country which is antag- 
onistic to the political and social structure strictly 
in accordance with the Russian model which they 
are determined to create. Those who are op- 
posed to complete nationalization or who are 
fighting for individual liberty against government 
and police interference are stigmatized as reac- 
tionary fascists against whom all means and 
methods are permissible. 

After the liberation, before the establishment 
of the first coalition government, the Communists 
acquired de facto all the essential key positions. 
The country was a kind of political vacuum under 
the surveillance and with the occasional inter- 
ference of the Russian army. As the old political 
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parties had already ceased to exist under Nazi 
rule, there was only one organized force in the 
country, the Communist Party. The most im- 
portant points of administrative power, the means 
of communication, all the automobiles available, 
the new police force, came soon into Communist 
hands. Their contact with the Russian 
army was generally known from the beginning. 
The final victory of the Soviets over Europe was 
propagandized and it was widely believed. The 
disruption of economic life, hunger among the 
poor, the exactions of the conquering army spread 
fear and submission. 

When therefore the Communists proposed a 
popular front of the democratic parties, the offer 
was readily accepted on the basis of the common 
program of the allied parties: the expropriation 
of the big estates and their subdivision among the 
landless peasantry. In this spirit the popular 
front was established between the Communists, 
the Social Democrats, the Smallholders, and the 
National Peasants. Some of these National Peas- 
ants were originally near to the Hitlerite concep- 
tion of race and soil. Their leader, Péter Veres, 
a talented poor peasant, was considered a wild 
anti-Semite, but he too was welcomed by the 
Communists because his party consisted of the 
poorest strata of landless peasants and could be 
used as a counterweight against the better situated 
more conservative Smallholders Party. By this 
device the Communists tried to introduce their 
favorite principle of class struggle into the peas- 
ant community which they accomplished with a 
moderate success. 


close 


Under these conditions the two 
Marxian parties had a reasonable hope of achiev- 
ing an extreme left victory. 

But they made a mistake in their calculation. 
They underrated in their dialectical pride the 
nature and character of the Hungarian peasants. 
They knew only that for centuries the peasants 
had been tools in the hands of feudalism and 
capitalism. They expected that the peasants 
would easily yield to the new rulers. But just 
the opposite happened. The elections of Novem- 
ber 1945, practically the first free and unfettered 
elections the peasants had had in that country, 
brought a crushing victory to the Smallholders. 
To this party fell 57 per cent of the votes, 
whereas the Communists mustered only 17 per 
cent, and the Socialists 17.4 per cent. Fourth 
in the list were the National Peasants with 6.9 
per cent. The vote was an unmistakenly anti- 
Communist vote and with 2,691,384 votes cast, 
the Smallholders entered into the parliament 245 
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members strong, confronted by 70 Communists, 
69 Social Democrats, and 23 National Peasants. 

In spite of this victory the Smallholders readily 
agreed to maintain the original popular front; 
they were willing even to yield the key positions 
in the cabinet to the Marxists. Retrospectively 
stated this indulgence went perhaps too far, but 
it scarcely can be doubted that any other course 
would have plunged the exhausted country into a 
civil war. Its outcome would have been a defeat 
of the peasants in view of the well organized polit- 
ical and military strength of the Communists and 
the extremely loose set-up of the peasants with- 
out any armed force. 

Though a minority party in the Government, 
the Communists were successful in stabilizing and 
accentuating their influence in every branch of 
the administration and in the economic and cul- 
tural life of the country. At the same time they 
began and continuously intensified the drive to 
undermine the majority of the Smallholders and 
reduce them to a minority. They were also suc- 
cessful in establishing the Trade Unions, strictly 
under Communist control, as an independent po- 
litical force outside of the parties. They an- 
nounced the slogan of the unity of the working 
class in order to carry out a fusion between 
Communists and Socialists, pushing aside those 
elements which remained loyal to the original 
program of the Social Democrats, emphasizing 
the identity of individual liberty and socialism. 
The resistance of the old type Socialists has been 
an embittered one and the Socialist deputy prime 
minister, Arpad Szakasits, told me that they 
wanted to have a common program of action 
with the Communists, but a fusion with them 
would be undesirable and unfeasible owing to the 
historical and ideologic differences between the 
two parties. But the main line of attack was 
directed against the Smallholders who were ac- 
cused of being saturated by reactionary, even 
Fascist, elements. 

Of course, from the point of view of their 
Marxian doctrine any party is reactionary Fascist 
which opposes the fundamental tenets of the 
Soviet program. But more than this: it must 
be acknowledged that many reactionary elements 
of the past entered the Smallholders because they 
saw in them the only guarantee against arbitrary 
might and the possibility to undo the agrarian 
reform. However, the party itself, though with 
a strong traditional and religious consciousness 
and without any political training during the 
feudal past, followed very eagerly capable leaders 
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who wanted progress, individual liberty and an 
agrarian social policy, in the spirit of Western 
democracy and not of the Eastern so-called 
democracy- 

The left wing coalition began to assert that 
the last election was only an “arithmetical illu- 
sion” which must be corrected by purging the 
“reactionary elements” and a high economic au- 
thority of Moscow, a Hungarian of so-called 
“double citizenship” (whom I mentioned pre- 
viously) was often quoted (I do not know 
whether correctly or not) : “Let our good peasant 
folk enjoy for a few years the pleasure of indi- 
vidual property.” Then it became a widely spread 
opinion that the participation of the Smallholders 
in the government was only a makebelieve and 
that a totalitarian regime was in the making. 
What this meant was sufficiently known even to 
simple peasants from stories and rumors which 
came from Russia and the neighboring people’s 
republics. They resented the very idea of the 
kolkhozes. 

Also other events alarmed public opinion. 
Fear was created by the death penalties decreed 
by the people’s tribunals, the justice of which was 
questioned in some cases. Wild rumors freely 
circulated as in all countries where freedom of 
the press is strictly limited and the discussion of 
really significant problems is taboo. Horrors 
committed by the political police were topics of 
whispered conversations. The former American 
minister at Budapest, Mr. Schoenfeld, called the 
palace of the political police, Andrassy ut 60, 
the Hungarian Bastille. (Some fellow travellers 
try to depreciate this judgment by saying that 
the same palace under the Nazis was simply a 
hell and to become only a Bastille certainly 
marks some progress. ) 

Then came news of nightly visits to the homes 
of men hated by the rulers, who disappeared 
suddenly ; or reports of sabotage in certain plants 
not in favor with the government, or stories of 
repeated interventions by General Sviridov in 
Hungarian controversies (always to further the 
position of the Communists). All this confirmed 
the conviction of the Smallholders and many lib- 
erals that the system was heading towards an 
open dictatorship. 


XI. PURGE OF THE OPPOSITION 


The parliamentary situation came to a deadlock 
on the last days of December 1946, when the 
military police reported a conspiracy allegedly 
directed against the Republic, Many weeks be- 
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fore this event reliable observers coming from 
Budapest had told me that soon something would 
happen there, perhaps a small open insurrection, 
which of course would be immediately crushed, 
or a secret conspiracy on large scale, or another 
Reichstag-Fire which would give to the Commu- 
nists a welcome opportunity to strike against the 
Smallholders. A purge was administered to 
them as early as March 18. Owing to an ulti- 
matum of the left, the Smallholders tolerated the 
expulsion of twenty-two of their members, among 
them such noted liberal leaders as DezsO Sulyok 
and Vince Nagy (not to be confused with the 
exiled premier, Ferenc Nagy). However, this 
did not bring the results expected by the Com- 
munists. The group expelled from the party 
organized a new party, called the Liberty Party 
under their former leaders who advocated again 
their former principles of individual freedom. 
Now the so-called “conspiracy” gave a far 
broader opportunity to the Marxist rulers for a 
final coup. One hears very contradictory opin- 
ions about this conspiracy. That such a plot has 
existed, is not only possible, but probable. There 
are in the “Eastern democracies” a great many 
people, expelled from their jobs, people who have 
lost all their former prestige, or who are humili- 
ated and hungry elements of the former ruling 
In Hungary the annihilation of the feudal 
aristocracy, one of the most opulent and proudest 
upper-classes of the world, is now complete. 
They met exactly the same fate as their counter- 
parts in Russia. They have a very hard fight 
for daily bread. According to an observer of 
long standing the aristocratic ladies “opened cof- 
fee shops, became dealers in fancy goods, or 
thanks to their knowledge of foreign languages 
found posts in foreign legations, in the Red 
Cross. Many went into service as governesses 
and housemaids to foreigners paying in dollars. 
Some opened boarding houses, or knitted, did 
hand-weaving and acted as commercial agents.” 
There are surely many people in the new so- 
ciety who feel their lot is a bitter one and who 
could easily lose measure and perspective and 
come to believe that with a few hundred guns 
and bayonets they might be able to restore their 
former patrimony. Such plots were carefully 
observed by the very accomplished secret service 
and spy organizations. But it is improbable, even 
impossible that such romantic conspiracies could 
have been of the smallest danger to the Republic 
with its exclusive monopoly of all the existing 
police and military formations, firmly backed by 
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the Russian army. Very soon many conspirators 

were arrested and made the expected confessions. 

To enlarge the circle of plotters, the charges were 

extended from non-party to peasant 

leaders in the National Assembly. Finally Bela 

Kovaes, the secretary of the Smallholders Party, 

one of the most enthusiastic fighters for peasant 

freedom, was also involved in the affair. And 

when the National Assembly with its Smallhold- 

majority refused to waive the parliamentary 

immunity of Béla Kovacs he was arrested by the 

Russian army as a plotter against the Soviet 

army. He signed a confession too which impli- 

cated his former intimate friend, the prime min- 

ister, Ferenc Nagy, then on vacation in Switzer- 

land. The present whereabouts of Kovacs 
still unknown, and the trial against him is still 
unfinished. 


members 


eTs 


is 


Hearing about such signed “confessions” (as 
General Sviridovy produced in the Kovacs case) 
many of my readers will have a very poor opinion 
of the courage of the Hungarians. But l am 
convinced that all of us, myself included, would 
sign any confession, put before us, in a few days. 
This is not necessarily the result of physical tor- 
ture. the well-known procedure of third-degree 
Far subtle and efficient 
methods, which have been elaborated in Russia, 
can do the trick. They have been often described 
by refugees and psychologically interpreted by 
Arthur Koestler, formerly an ardent Communist. 
(You will recall his exciting novel Darkness at 
Voon.) 

Amidst the turmoils and continuous intimida- 
tions and menaces against the Smallholders in 
March, 1947, an interparty agreement was reached 
which reduced the majority of the Smallholders 
to a minority of 46.5 per, cent. With their former 
leaders expelled or exiled their strong majority 
has become a docile mass under the leadership of 


interrogations. more 


a new prime minister, a favorite of the Russians. 
The new leaders of the Smallholders party were 
faced by an alternative which very few people 
could face not only in Hungary, but anywhere 
else in the world. It was the alternative of either 
being hounded, imprisoned, or exiled, or of par- 
ticipating in top governmental positions in which 
behave and submit themselves com- 
pletely. And so the Communist machine could 
roll smoothly. A three-year plan, following the 
Russian model, was pushed through with ade- 
biggest banking insti- 


they must 


quate penal sanctions. The 
tutions were nationalized and thereby approxi- 


mately 60 per cent of the Hungarian industry 
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came under the rule of the Communist bureauc- 
racy. 


A NEW ELECTION WAS 
FABRICATED 


XII. HOW 


Yet, the Communists realized that they needed 
a larger popular basis and being a minority party 
was not enough for their future exploits. They 
began to prepare for new elections, and a new 
electoral law, full of discriminatory restrictions, 
was accepted by the parliament. These inequities 
are, 1 think, sufficiently known as they were re- 
liably reported by American and foreign corre- 
spondents. I want only to recall the most onerous 
among them: Political parties which did not par- 
ticipate in the election of 1945 had to collect 
several thousand notarized signatures in order to 
present their candidates. This procedure exposes 
the signers to governmental or local political pres- 
sure or persecution. All the candidates must be 
accepted by the Electoral Committee which is dom- 
inated by the left wing. There are no safeguards 
against double voting. Certain categories of gov- 
ernment officials and persons interned or put under 
surveillance are disfranchised. Under a bonus 
system parties forming an electoral alliance which 
gained 60 per cent of the total vote cast, will 
get 80 per cent of the seats which will be dis- 
tributed on the national list. (Here they fol- 
lowed probably a Fascist electoral law. ) 

Needless to say, these provisions gave to the 
ruling bosses plenty of opportunity for a victory. 
But before election came, other, more robust meth- 
were used. The meetings of the Liberty 
Party, then the only real opposition, were broken 
Already before 


ods 


up, its followers badly beaten. 
the election its leader, Dezs6 Sulyok, requested 
in vain the protection of the Communist Minister 
of Interior against organized hoodlums. It was 
denied. The Liberty Party had to announce its 
dissolution, “because,” the leaders said, “we can- 
not permit our nomination to bring danger to 
our supporters.” Complaints abounded that the 
electoral lists were arbitrarily drawn up and that 
under ridiculous pretexts the right to vote was 
denied. After the election even the second great- 
est party of the coalition charged that 110,000 
Socialists were disfranchised. Many of the abuses 
were committed under the proviso permitting 
people to vote outside of their residence. Spe- 
cial tickets were issued, authorizing people to 
have such votes. Owners of such “blue tickets” 
voted often several times and trustworthy foreign 
correspondents reported that several thousand of 
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“flying voters” left Budapest on trucks and ap- 
peared in several polling places. Mr. John Mac- 
Cormac, of the New York Times, a very accurate 
writer, mentioned among many instances the ar- 
rest of a man who admitted that he had already 
voted twenty-six times. 

The extent of all these abuses was differently 
estimated by the opposition. Even the Social 
Democrats, the second pillar of the coalition, were 
in an uproar and their ministers in the cabinet 
resigned as a protest against the falsification of 
the elections. It was a considerable task for the 
Communists to silence them. It is, however, 
characteristic that the Communists did not deny 
the abuses, but only asserted that they were much 
smaller than it was stated. 

Considering all this and keeping in mind that 
the Communists had almost a monopoly of press, 
radio, and other means of publicity, and had an 
abundance of automobiles, one might have ex- 
pected a crushing Soviet victory, the more so as 
the parties of the opposition could be organized 
only a few weeks before the elections and had 
very little money and publicity. Nevertheless, 
the results were quite different. The Commu- 
nists obtained only a plurality of 22.3 per cent 
instead of the original 17 per cent; the Small- 
holders utterly discredited under Communist con- 
trol got only 15.4 per cent, instead of the 57 per 
cent of the first election; the Social Democrats 
14.9 per cent, instead of 17.4 per cent; the Na- 
tional Peasants, the secret favorites of the Com- 
munists, gained 8.3 per cent instead of the pre- 
vious 6.9 per cent. 

But far more remarkable was the success of 
the new parties, formed almost in the last minute, 
by the remnants of the old Smallholders. The 
party of Father Balogh, generally regarded as a 
Quisling of the opposition, got 5.2 per cent of the 
vote. The Democratic People Party, appealing 
to the Catholic peasant masses, in the spirit of 
a moderate and cautious opposition, had 16.4 per 
cent of the votes and became the second greatest 
party after the Communists. The Independents 
of Zoltan Pfeiffer continuing the program of the 
dissolved Liberty Party obtained 13.4 per cent. 
Three small parties of bourgeois color, outside of 
the coalition, got together 4.1 per cent. 


XIII. RESULTS OF THE NEW ELECTION 


This result seems to me very significant. It 
shows that in spite of intimidation and monopoly 
of propaganda, in spite of overwhelming election 
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funds, the country maintained its anti-Commu- 
nistic attitude of the first and unfettered election. 
The whole difference is that the anti-Marxian 
majority is now reduced by 2.5 per cent. Though 
the two heads of the Smallholders hydra were cut 
off, it produced several new heads under various 
names. The present equilibrium expresses as 
clearly as the balance after the first election the 
fundamental fact that the great majority of the 
country is anti-Communistic. It adheres to na- 
tional independence, religious tradition, and the 
peasant form of life. Even without an elaborated 
free peasant program the rural population is suf- 
ficiently intelligent to know where the dictator- 
ship is driving to. Its clear will is to participate 
in the life of the country as equal and free men. 
It was a sin of the feudal past and also of its 
own peasant leaders after the liberation that they 
were without an adequate program and that they 
very often cooperated with parties which used 
them only as tools for their power policies. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth while 
to mention the greatly increased religious life of 
the country under the Communist supremacy. 
Churches are crowded and one can often hear 
sermons (especially in Catholic churches) which, 
though non-political, strongly emphasize the fun- 
damental independence of the human soul. It is 
also characteristic that the former feuds between 
Catholics and Calvinists are subsiding. More 
than this: in Debreczen, “the Calvinistic Rome,” 
it came to a public and enthusiastic manifestation 
of solidarity between Primate Cardinal Mind- 
szenty and the Protestant Bishop Ravasz. Fvi- 
dently they have by now come to the same fear 
of the almighty state and they are equally con- 
cerned about the future of their denominational 
schools.® 

The anti-Communist trend is even more evident 
if we look a little deeper at the parties of the 
coalition itself. It cannot be doubted that the 
majority of the Social Democrats is a long way 
apart from Communism. ‘Though they are Marx- 
ians in their dogmatic convictions, they evolved, 
like the Austrian Socialists, in an atmosphere of 
individual freedom. The Socialist workers are 
not Communists. This can be also said of the 
Communist controlled National Peasants. Their 
extreme type of agrarian socialism has nothing to 

®” However, Bishop Ravasz can scarcely be regarded 
as a representative of the majority of Protestant public 
opinion. He always favored cooperation with the 
Catholics. 
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do with the ultimate beliefs of the Communists.?° 
It cannot be doubted: the soul of the country is 
as Western as ever. And under normal condi- 
tions, that is when free from foreign interference, 
the Communists could not get more than 10 per 
cent of the electorate. 

These facts are generally known and the Com- 
munists know them too. As they are a small 
minority in the country, their only hope is to 
retain power and to gain more power. Any or- 
ganization or individual which they cannot regard 
as utterly subservient, is a potential enemy which 
must be annihilated. /¢ is in the very nature of 
dictatorship that it can be maintained only by ex- 
tension and intensification of power. A remark 
of the states attorney in the trial against the 
is very revealing. He said that 
the plotters “are particularly dangerous because 
they have behind them a potential majority of 
the people.” '' In the same mood one of the best 
writers of present day Hungary told me that he 
hesitated to write on political subjects, because 
“no one knows when leaden printing types may 
turn into bullets.” 

It was also reported that Matthias Rakosi, the 
Hungarian deputy prime minister, the most pow- 
erful man in the Communist system, had ex- 
pressed public satisfaction after the first serious 
setback of the Smallholders. He said that his 
“iron-fisted party conscious of its aims” has 
thus become able to control the destiny of the 
And six days after the sensational suc- 


“conspirators” 


country. 
cess of the Independents of Mr. Pfeiffer, against 
whom the whole apparatus of the Communist gov- 
ernment was mobilized, the deputy prime minister 
told 20,000 Communists and fellow travellers in a 
public meeting that “there is absolutely no reason 
for Pfeiffer’s existence; we shall teach Pfeiffer 
that this is 1947 and not 1945.”'* This was a 
threat unknown in the history of parliamentarian 
government and was in a few weeks carried out. 
The Independent Party, which had 13.4 per cent 
of all votes and 49 members in the parliament, 
was crushed with a rapidity unknown in the 
“decadent Western democracy” even when we are 
handling criminal conspiracies."* These and simi- 

'° For the development of radical agrarian currents 
see my article on Feudal agrarianism in Hungary, For- 
eign Affairs, July 1938. 

‘t Die politische Atmosphare in 
Ziircher Zeitung, August 23, 1947. 

'2 Report of John 
November 6, 1947. 

‘8A characteristic feature of the purge was that it 
found loud supporters in some leaders of the Radical 
Party which parades as a middle class party. 


Ungarn. Neue 


MacCormac, New York Times, 
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lar open and hidden manifestations are of the 
same spirit as that of the Bulgarian premier, 
Dimitrov, who recently warned his Socialist op- 
position that they may face the same fate, as did 
Petkov, the valiant leader of the Bulgarian agrar- 
ian democracy, who was hanged. Pfeiffer was 
soon compelled to flee. So he avoided the fate 
of Julius Maniu, the gallant Rumanian peasant 
leader, who allegedly died in prison after a fake 
trial. 

The rule of a minority spreads an atmosphere 
of cynicism. An anecdote which Mr. Rakosi told 
some members of the Hungarian colony at Lon- 
don after a cheerful dinner party (when his 
government visited the English capital) seems to 
me very illustrative. His dictatorial bonhomie 
makes him look like a charmeur in the eyes of 
many adherents. I heard the story from a very 
reliable person. The deputy prime minister 
(everyone knows that he is the real prime min- 
ister behind an obedient Smallholder as his front) 
was asked by an influential local Communist boss 
to talk at Szeged, the second greatest city in the 
country, which is marked by its opposition tend- 
encies and strong Catholic feeling. The city is 
of historical renown, having been already instru- 
mental in the movement of resistance organized 
by Louis Kossuth in 1848. Rakosi expressed his 
willingness to come under the condition that 
20,000 people should appear to listen to him. 
His would-be host was a little embarrassed and 
asked for twenty-four hours to find out about the 
chances. The next day he came again and prom- 
ised that 20,000 would be present. Rakosi smiled 
and answered: “This is very nice, but I have 
thought it over. If I go to Szeged myself, at 
least 30,000 people should be present.’ With a 
sour face the boss asked again for twenty-four 
hours delay. But he returned radiantly: “Com- 
rade prime minister all is in order. I guarantee 
those 30,000 listeners.”’ Rakosi hesitated again: 
“Well, the occasion is so unique in the history 
of Szeged that the meeting must be a nation wide 
sensation. Therefore I must have 50,000 persons 
present.” With despair in his heart the devoted 
partyman promised an answer for the next day. 
And when he returned, he announced proudly: 
“Well comrade prime minister, 50,000 persons 
will participate in the meeting. You can be 
Rakosi praised his political efficiency and 
asked him by what means he had accomplished 
such a wonderful result. And he added, “Please 
be absolutely sincere.” And the boss, not with- 
out a certain excitement, replied, “Well, Sir, 


sure.” 
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when you were asking for 20,000 persons, my 
aids spread the news that in the meeting to come 
Cardinal Mindszenty will also talk on the same 
platform. (Cardinal Mindszenty, is the strongest 
and most courageous antagonist of the Commu- 
nist system.) When you asked for 30,000 people, 
we spread the news that you may tender your 
resignation at the end of the meeting. But when 
you asked for 50,000 people, we were compelled 
to use extreme means and we revealed as a great 
secret. ‘After his abdication, the deputy prime 
minister will be hanged.’ The effect was imme- 
diate and general.” 

Though the source of this story is perfectly 
solid and though Rakosi’s sense of humor is 
widely known, I cannot vouch for its authenticity. 
But even if the story be a legend, I feel with the 
Italian proverb: “If it is not true, it is aptly 
invented.” 


XIV. NON-COMMUNIST SUPPORT OF THE 


SYSTEM 


The atmosphere of intimidation, menace, and 
occasional violence explains not only the domi- 
nant currents of political life, but also some im- 
portant trends of public opinion. The country- 
side, totally unarmed, can never make an open 
revolt and the urban centers are firmly under the 
rigid control of the Communists, their trade 
unions and police forces. The only protest pos- 
sible is a silent protest, often camouflaged by the 
witticism of satirical magazines. People do not 
believe in the stability of the present system and 
the expectation of an approaching war is wide- 
spread. A taxi-driver, an intellectual and former 
soldier, discussing the present situation, told me: 
“We could stand perhaps a third world war, but 
we surely could not stand a third liberation.” 
Fhe regime needs the cooperation of many non- 
Communists or secret anti-Communists. The 
number of former “arrow-cross’” people (Hun- 
garian Nazis) is quite considerable who avoided 
the gallows by asserting their new-found Com- 
munist enthusiasm. Under the pressure of this 
situation the Communists are making a strenuous 
effort to create a reliable new bureaucratic class, 
mostly of proleterian elements. They have estab- 
lished many popular “colleges” (cooperative stu- 
dent houses) for peasant boys; night courses in 
connection with the universities or courses of- 
fered independently in connection with the trade 
unions, which give a_ short-cut education and 
qualify for certain administrative offices. 
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Another aspect of public opinion, more difficult 
to explain, is the considerable support given to 
the present regime by former liberals, especially 
Jewish intellectuals. Many of these men are not 
political climbers nor fellow travellers who seek 
personal benefit from their cooperation. I had 
long debates with some of my old friends (with 
such noted non-Marxian liberal Socialists among 
them as Imre Csécsy and Zsigmond Kende), who 
tried to convince me that they are living under a 
system of democracy. ‘The face of our democ- 
racy,” asserted one of the group, “is disfigured 
by warts and pimples, but it is nevertheless a 
true democracy which will grow and purify it- 
self... They emphasize that after so many years 
there is now the first opportunity for thinking 
and work. 

To understand this attitude one must recall the 
terrible years during which progressive intellec- 
tuals suffered from the White terror of Admiral 
Horthy, and from the domination of German and 
Hungarian Nazis. There is almost none in this 
group who had not been persecuted, hounded, 
imprisoned or who, among the Jews, did not lose 
some of his nearest relatives. In their eyes and 
their voices one sees and hears the almost unbear- 
able tension of the horrid past. Some of them 
will remain neurotics for the rest of their lives. 
And now they feel secure. They are grateful to 
the system which liberated them. They are 
working and their help is appreciated. Escaping 
from the ghettos or the concentration camps they 
are now invited to prominent positions. They 
can again travel in the world at the expense of 
the state which gives liberal allowances. They 
feel that the future of their children is secure. 
They hear sometimes of the terroristic acts of the 
new rulers, but they do not want to think they 
are true. They are rather inclined to minimize 
them. Free Masonry suppressed under the Hor- 
thy system has again an active life. It is not 
only tolerated, but even encouraged. As it never 
can attack the fundamentals of the Communists, 
its general idealistic ideology is regarded as an 
appeaser and releaser of the disgruntled bour- 
geoisie. Whether this calculation is correct only 
the future will show. 

And when you ask them why they do not favor 
a Western type of democracy, based on the equal 
cooperation of peasants, workers, and _ intellec- 
tuals, they answer that this is an impossibility. 
In Hungary there is only one choice: between the 
present dictatorship, benevolent to them, and the 
renewal of the White dictatorship and _ terror 
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malignant toward them. They are convinced 
that the Western powers in their hatred of Com- 
munism would not oppose the leadership of a 
new counter-revolutionary general. They have 
not forgotten that Horthy of the White terror was 
the choice of the Western democracies which 
participated in the undermining of the democratic 
revolution of 1918." As typical city folk for 
generations they have a very inadequate notion 
of the peasants whom they identify of course 
with crudeness and backwardness. Though some 
of them have heard of the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the Nordic democracies, they are con- 
vinced that the Hungarian peasants are, so to say, 
organically unfit for such a role. Not the peas- 
ants, but the former reactionary gentry and 
bigoted priests would again become masters of 
the situation, they say. They are afraid that, if 
the rule of the Communists should be broken, it 
would come to a final extermination of Jews, 
because they know that anti-Semitism was never 
so strong as now and that Communism is re- 
yarded by the rural masses as Jewish rule. And 
they know also in their subconscious that if the 
present system should collapse, the first victims 
would be not the Communists (they have planes 
enough to fly out to recuperate on the bosom of 
Mother Russia) but the collaborators and fellow 
travellers without passports and influence. 

At the end of this hasty narrative, however, 
justice demands that I add a word of warning. 
Though many features of the picture are very 
gloomy, you must not think that Hungary, espe- 
cially its capital, is in a state of tragic turmoil or 
terror. On the contrary, the general 
aspect of the city is perfectly normal. And Mr. 
Rakosi, the deputy prime minister, was quite right 


of open 


when he said in a long interview he gave me: 
“Foreigners often ask me about the terror in 
this country. To which I always answer this 

‘How many soldiers, how many policemen did 
you see during your stay in Budapest? And 
without exception they must acknowledge that 
they saw very few or none.” It is perfectly true 
that the average foreign visitor can live for weeks 
in Budapest without seeing any signs of subver- 
sive or repressive activities. He can live as 
secure as in London and more secure than in 
Paris or Rome, because political strikes do not 
And the population ts 
The truth ts 


incommode his daily life. 
everywhere friendly and courteous. 
14 Concerning the origin of this distrust towards the 


West see my Revolution and counter-revolution in Hun- 
gary, London, King & Son, 1924. 
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that intimidation and terror are not in the open, 
but there is an ever-growing administrative and 
police system which carries out intimidation, and 
their actions are not done in daylight and before 
foreigners. Indeed one diplomatic representative 
of good standing and long experience told me: 
“There is not a week that we do not hear of the 
imprisonment of half a dozen people whose career 
and very existence are broken.” I myself was the 
witness of such a tragic accident . A few weeks 
before he fled from the country with the help of 
his former comrades, I had a long talk with 
Charles Peyer, the leader of Western-minded 
Socialists, an old fighter of the working class. 
[ shall never forget his excitement and the 
hounded expression of his eyes. “They will de- 
stroy me soon; this is sure,” he told me. “I 
know too much about their system.” And he 
enumerated a long list with names and dates of 
those who were annihilated as enemies of the 
dictatorship. And he added: “They know that 
| intend to organize an independent Socialist 
party and that the bulk of the old type Social 
Democrats and Trade Unionists would follow me. 
This they can never permit. Therefore I am 
persecuted. I do not know where to hide myself 
this very night.” 


XV. SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF MY 
STUDY 

Finally, I would like to state some weighty 
problems which are not merely Hungarian, but 
emanate from the general situation and which 
may strongly influence the future of the Danubian 
countries. 

The first I have already mentioned: the grow- 
ing strength and fanaticism of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing in all countries in which the Jews have 
played a preponderant role in the past. The 
virus of Hitlerism still infects public opinion in 
Austria, Hungary, and Rumania, but one should 
not forget that Hitler was not the initiator of 
this movement, but rather a pupil who extended 
and intensified it. The new anti-Semitism has 
partly an economic motive and partly a demo- 
graphic one. The economic motive moves the 
new owners of stolen or robbed Jewish property 
who are afraid that it will be restored to the 
rightful legal owners, though the process is la- 
mentably slow. What I called the demographic 
motive is the old Malthusian law of population 
which. though discredited in theory, holds well in 
Danubia, nay in all Europe, even in the world 
situation. The world has become overpopulated 
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not through biologic causes emphasized by that 
dismal moral philosopher, Malthus, but through 
the destruction of the means of production, through 
mass killing and the expulsion of large masses of 
population. The result, however, is the same. 
There is lack in necessary foodstuffs and essen- 
tial commodities. This causes greater . friction 
between individuals, classes, and races. Every 
mouth to be fed is a mortal enemy. But there 
is also an additional motive in the anti-Jewish 
hysteria to which I referred already in the case 
of Hungary. The new dictatorships do not have 
a sufficient number of.trained personnel and, as 
they are naturally distrustful of elements from 
the historical classes whom they expropriated or 
expelled from offices, they need a disproportion- 
ate participation of Jews, especially in key posi- 
tions. The hatred of Communism therefore as- 
sumes here and there the color of anti-Semitism. 
This feeling is aggravated by the changed role 
of the Jews in public life. Whereas in former 
times their prominent participation in the eco- 
nomic life and in the intellectual professions was 
taken for granted, now for the first time they 
acquired an influential position in the army and 
police organization. 

The second problem which we face is the fun- 
damental fact that the new order has created in 
all the countries behind the Iron Curtain a 
political blank without any organic equilibrium. 
Feudalism was ruthlessly crushed; the middle 
class, always very weak, became a subservient 
class through radical nationalization of banks and 
industries; and the peasant class, even the land- 
less proletariat, for which the large estates were 
rather planlessly divided, have remained as they 
always were, simply silent tools in the hand of 
the new ruling class. This ruling class is not 
any longer the feudal class, or the industrial or 
commercial capitalists. The new ruling class, 
with overwhelming military and economic power, 
consists of the proletarian dictators (mostly of 
the smaller middle class) with their satellites of 
trade unionists, bureaucrats, officers, and secret 
police. This ruling class clearly realizes that the 
“liberated peasantry” is their mortal enemy as 
long as it is treated in the spirit of orthodox 
Marxism, as an exponent of “rural idiocy.” *” 

As on this basis no real compromise is possible, 
the most fanatic campaign is directed against the 
conscious and energetic leaders of the peasantry 
who are not willing to abandon the fundamental 

15 As for details see my article, The tragedy of the 
peasantry in the New Leader, June 12, 1948. 
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traditions and values of their class. The tragedy 
of practically all the able leaders of agrarian 
democracy in the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain shows that without a just solution of this 
problem, the new Europe cannot find firm ground. 
The newly founded Jnternational Peasant Union 
of exiled Bulgarian, Croatian, Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, and Serbian leaders in Washington may 
become a very important beginning for the fu- 
ture, provided that they eliminate from their 
ranks certain reactionary influences and elaborate 
a coherent and efficient agrarian program for the 
new peasantry. 

The third problem to which I should like to 
call attention is closely connected with the pre- 
vious one. By the mechanical division of the 
big estates nfiany hundreds of thousands dwarfed 
peasant holdings were created and these will be 
unable to develop a prosperous agrarian class 
without capital, without machinery, without tech- 
nological instruction, and without cooperative or- 
ganization. Of course, this is not an argument 
against the distribution of the landed estates. 
On the contrary: in spite of its mechanical and 
anarchistic character, it surely laid down the 
beginnings of a new and more promising period. 
But the question is how to organize these isolated 
and inexperienced peasants into a higher type of 
agrarian practice. There are only two answers 
to this question: kolkhozes or peasant coopera- 
tives with the help and protection of the state. 
But the more advanced and individualistic peas- 
antry of this region would scarcely accept volun- 
tarily the militaristic discipline and pseudo-coop- 
eration of the Russian type and it would come to 
bloodshed and final disorganization of agriculture. 
I was therefore very much pleased when Mr. 
Rakosi told me that nobody thinks of kolkhozes 
and gave me several instances of the intelligence 
and initiative of the new peasant proprietors. 
Yet I am still afraid that the inner logic of the 
Communist system may drive them towards the 
kolkhozes, because a complete bureaucratization 
of the whole life of society is inimical to the 
spirit of cooperation. So the only difference 
would be that they may call the compulsory 
kolkhozes “free cooperatives” as they call dicta- 
torship “democracy of the Eastern type.” 

And there is also a fourth problem: the con- 
trast between the West and the East. I have 
long been convinced that the growing tension 
between the two worlds is primarily neither an 
economic nor a frontier conflict (though motives 
of this nature are important elements in this 
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situation). In my opinion, it is fundamentally 
a clash between ideas, moral values, and ideolo- 
gies. It is almost a religious controversy. If a 
new war comes, it will be a crusade for ideas. 
My recent trip of investigation has supported 
this conviction. I have talked with people of 
different races, classes, of different social and 
intellectual standing about this problem in a ter- 
ritory known to me for a lifetime, but nobody 
ever told me which economic and territorial con- 
troversies should be solved in order to create 
peace. All these persons expressed themselves 
in highly emotional generalities, and made con- 
clusions about the future according to their basic 
values of right and wrong. 

One should also mention a fifth problem seem- 
ingly of an economic nature but which originates 
from the general moral and political basis of the 
new system. This is the fact that slave labor 
has become an essential element of the economic 
system in the USSR and convict labor is increas- 
ingly used in the satellite states.’® 

All these antagonisms cause a growing tension 
which makes normal diplomatic relations with 
the satellite states impossible. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign civilized countries had al- 
ways the function of getting inside information 
and establishing personal contacts with leading 
elements of political and economic life. They 
engage citizens of the alien countries as trans- 
lators and interpreters. As the satellite states 
regard us as their irreconcilable enemies, they 
look on such contacts with the deepest suspicion, 
and they hide all the real facts of their system. 
Therefore they use intimidation on their citizens 
employed by foreign legations. 
tween their citizens and foreign diplomats or 
newspapermen are covered by spies and _ secret 
police. An exchange of ideas is considered as a 
treasonable activity and is used as a proof in 
political trials. Kidnappings of foreign officials 
are more and more numerous. The whole new 
diplomatic life in this region became much clearer 
to me when | heard Mr. Rakosi, a very dis- 
ciplined politician, losing his temper while speak- 
ing of the American legation and calling it a 
“spy nest.” 

And a final problem, intimately connected with 
The small states 
“liberated” cannot survive in the Procrustes bed 


Conversations be- 


the two previously mentioned. 


‘6 Concerning the Russian situation a number of sig- 
nificant facts were gathered by D. Y. Dallin and B. I. 
Nicolaevsky in their book Forced labor in Soviet Russia, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1947. 
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of their “national sovereignties’”” of which the 
Russian propaganda makes so much. Without a 
form of federalism, coming from the people, unit- 
ing the peoples in freedom, new envenomed na- 
tionalisms will again disturb the peace of the 
world. And though there is an enormous amount 
of talk of friendship and mutual defense and of 
organized manifestations by the government to 
express this solidarity of the satellite countries, 
one cannot see a real basis for federalism in an 
atmosphere poisoned by the sufferings of perse- 
cuted or expelled national minorities and without 
any guarantee of individual human rights.’’ Be- 
sides the national tragedies previously treated 
thousands of Volksdeutsche expelled from their 
native lands fled from Transylvania, the Banat, 
and the Bacska to the West. Thousands are in 
concentration camps or were sent as slave labor- 
ers to Russia. The economic and moral danger 
of this situation is obvious. 


XVI. IS THERE A REMEDY? 


At the end of this essay may I return for a 
few minutes to the central theme of my argu- 
ment? It was the tragedy of the small nations 
in Central and Eastern Europe that in this terri- 
tory states and nations were not identical and like 
minded. They were almost always antagonistic. 
This antagonism worked like dynamite and was 
the immediate cause of the two world wars. 
Neither the hereditary conception of the Habs- 
burg empire, nor the principle of self-determina- 
tion after the First World War, nor the homo- 
geneous nation-states idea after the Second World 
War, could solve this dilemma. 

Now an experiment is going on under the 
supreme power of Russia. I doubt that this 
experiment will be successful. It is in a certain 
way the renewal of the all-embracing Habsburg 
empire with a diametrically opposite ideology and 
methods. Instead of the divine monarchy of the 
Habsburgs, a world state of proletarian nature is 
emphasized; instead of Catholicism, the system 
of dialectic materialism is the Russian state reli- 
gion; instead of aristocratic Austrian officers and 
officials,-a proletarian army and bureaucracy ; 
instead of conservative tradition of the Habsburgs, 
a radical dynamism driving towards world revo- 
lution. But neither in the old Habsburg mon- 
archy, nor in the new Soviet orbit is there place 
for states and nations who want to follow their 

17 For details see my article, Russian balks Danube 
unionists in Freedom and Union, July-August 1948. 
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own course. Every state and every nation is 
bound to the supreme will of the almighty super- 
state. 

So tension is growing and one hears already 
the rumblings of a third world war. Dissatisfied 
nations and suppressed nationalities are opposing 
the new state systems forced upon them. They 
revolt against the superstate which gives its or- 
ders to all the states and which protects or expels 
national units. Is there a possibility of avoiding 
a new catastrophe? I see only one. And this 
is the Marshall Plan, if duly supplemented. The 
idea of reconstructing Western Europe and of 
building up a working community of democracies 
is surely a great idea. We can be proud that the 
only creative plan for saving a submerging world 
originated in our country. It may lead to a real 
union of democracies and open the road for the 
rest of the world towards freedom and true 
self-determination. 

However, the Marshall Plan should not be 
considered as a purely economic agent, that means 
to give loans to the exhausted Western countries 
and put them on their feet. The Marshall plan 
can become really effective only if it is strength- 
ened by a vast political integration of democracies. 
The essence of this structure can be only a new 
form of union. Marshall, Churchill, and Bevin 
agree on this point. Without such a_ political 
integration the economic plan alone would prove 
a failure. As Owen J. Roberts, former United 
States Supreme Court Justice, so rightly said: 
“Taken as a stopgap, the Marshall Plan can be 
helpful in gaining the time needed for the cure. 
But, taken as the cure itself, it is sure to aggra- 
vate existing divisions and create fresh disputes 
between the nation-states involved.” It will lead, 
he thinks, to an envenomed conflict between the 
creditor and the debtors, and quarrels between the 
beneficiaries. Only some kind of federal struc- 
ture, including the United States and the sixteen 
states which accept its guidance, could lead to a 
real stabilization. We must follow, he advises, 
the example of the original thirteen American 
states, an idea which Clarence K. Street had 
elaborated long ago.'* 

Such a union, it seems to me, would give also 
example and help to those unfortunate small 
nations who would like to federate, but who can- 
not, impeded by power politics. The tragedy of 
the small nations cannot be solved on the basis 








Democracies of the North Atlantic, N. Y., Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. 


18 Union Now: A Proposal for a Federal Union of the 
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of the traditional nation-states. This basis leads 
only to the dictatorship of the most powerful. 
Federalism is the only possible means of recon- 
ciling states and nations and of liberating national 
minorities. 

But neither the Marshall Plan nor a federal 
organization alone will cure the wounds of a 
gravely sick world. Both the economic and the 
political plan must be animated by a new spirit. 
It is not enough to make crusades against Com- 
munism. Its brilliant, dynamic, but vague and 
superficial ideology must be confronted by a 
new moral and spiritual synthesis, a renewal of 
the ever recurrent great ideals of mankind; of a 
society of free, self-conscious men acting under 
the moral law, eager to cooperate with each other 
not only for bread, but beyond it for those higher 
values which have no place under any form of 
dictatorship, nationalistic, racial, and proletarian. 


EPILOGUE 


HOW FAR HAS THE PICTURE CHANGED IN THE 
EIGHT MONTHS SINCE MY STUDY TRIP? 


Perhaps it will not be without a certain useful- 
ness to emphasize and explain some recent changes 
in Danubia which seem to support and in one 
case to contradict my analyses on the previous 
pages. What we can expect from the future will 
stand then perhaps clearer before my readers. 
In doing this my sources are printed reports of 
newspaper correspondents of known reliability 
and personal information’ which I got directly 
from certain Danubian states and from people 
who left those countries only recently. 

I shall follow as far as possible the order of 
my previous narrative. The economic and finan- 
cial recovery of Austria has been quite consid- 
erable. After the currency reform Vienna looks 
almost like a new city. “The black market be- 
came grey” which gives even the receivers of 
small incomes the possibility to expand their 
consumption. People on the street look much 
better dressed and fed. The street scene im- 
proves daily not only on the Kaertnerstrasse, 
but in humbler districts too. The discredited 
Austrian shilling has become respected currency. 
Even cases of its counterfeiting begin to occur. 
Formerly Prague and Bratislava offered rich 
markets to the hungry Viennese; now Vienna is 
better provided than those cities. The Soviet 
putsch in February emptied to a considerable 
degree the Czechoslovak markets which now have 
to send their goods to the East. 
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Politically, the Russians kidnap more and more. 
They have even forcibly arrested and abducted 
higher governmental officials. The unpopularity 
of the Russians has also increased of late, when 
Col. Gen. Kourassov flatly refused to consider the 
lowering of the occupation costs by the Soviets 
and when he bluntly told the Austrians that they 
were guilty of war crimes and the war just as the 
Germans. Besides, the Russians requisition new 
homes and insist on more and more extraterri- 
toriality in matters of court martial, censorship, 
etc. They also try to intimidate ministerial of- 
heials by threatened abductions. This caused a 
wave of brave and defiant speeches on the part of 
the Austrians. Increased highjacking of Austrian 
railway rolling stock eastward also causes occa- 
sional consternation. 

American prestige in Austria has considerably 
grown through the feeding of the Berlin popula- 
tion by our extremely costly and hazardous air 
service to the blockaded city. It became 
manifest that the Russians were ready to let mil- 
The 
growing Sovietization of Eastern Germany is also 


also 
lions starve to satisfy their power politics. 


an impressive lesson for the Austrians. 

Under these conditions the enthusiasm for a 
State Treaty with the withdrawal of all the oc 
cupation armies has considerably diminished. The 
protracted negotiations in London without any 
result (in spite of certain concessions made by the 
Russians who seem to be very desirous of such a 
Treaty) made the mood of public opinion rather 
sceptical of “Austrian: freedom.” 
questioned whether a treaty could be drawn 
which the Soviets would in letter and 
spirit. And it seems to many a slight consolation 
to argue that the situation in Austria is quite dif- 
ferent: the Reds do not control the Ministry of 
Interior (as a matter of fact Austria has an anti- 
Communistic government and legislature), they 
have no hold on organized labor, and, once the Rus- 


It is growingly 


respect 


sians are gone, the Communist Party would be un- 
able to maintain even its present weak minority. 
Sober know that 
was an unconquered country with very large and 
conscious anti-Communistic forces ; Bulgaria with- 
out an important Communist segment was crushed ; 


observers Czechoslovakia too 


the police in Hungary was for a long time anti- 
Communist in spite of the fanatically Communist 
Minister of Interior, and in Yugoslavia, which 
appeared as the most obedient satellite, the popu- 
lation is proportionately not more Communistic 
than in Austria. On the other side the weakness 
of Communism in Austria seems to many the out- 
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come of the occupation. On May Day of this year 
the Socialists of Vienna in their traditional parade 
mustered 60,000 marchers around the Ring 
boulevard, while the Communists, officially called 
the “dwarf party,” had almost 30,000 participants 
shouting that they wanted a “free and democratic 
Austria.” Many people believe that, though no 
more than 150,000 Austrians have ever identified 
themselves with Communism, this small minority 
would immediately swell should the Western oc- 
cupation troops leave. The great economic assets 
of the Russians, their masked armed forces, pre- 
viously mentioned, their ruthless methods of po- 
litical penetration could be easily continued even 
after the withdrawal of the occupational forces 
and an increasing number of business men, dis- 
gruntled workers, and intellectuals would con- 
sider the moment opportune to “take out insur- 
ance.” One should also mention that the much 
heralded “denazification” proved to be, mildly 
speaking, a dubious slogan and therefore many 
Nazis could find opportunities for their ambition 
in the growing power of the Communists, as it 
happened in all the countries which came under 
Soviet influence. Add to all this the uneasy neigh- 
borhood of Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Yugo- 
slavia (with or without Tito!) and the large Com- 
munist minority in Italy and one can see that 
very strong economic and military forces (open 
or hidden) could be at the disposal of the Polit- 
bureau should a final drive for the Sovietization 
of Austria be decided. It is easy to understand 
why the idea of a “free Austria” has become for 
the Soviets more welcome than the present status 
quo. It is a growing conviction that the experi- 
ment with the State Treaty would be very hazard- 
ous before Austria has organized a thoroughly re- 
liable army of 50,000 men. 

But whereas in Austria the changes which oc- 
curred are rather the accentuation of tendencies 
described in my report, the Communist putsch 
carried out in February created a quite new situ- 
ation in Czechoslovakia. Though I realized the 
endangered state of democracy in that country, | 
was astonished by the rapidity of the coup d'état. 
It showed how blind my liberal friends were in 
judging their own possibilities. This attitude may 
have been a “whistling in the dark,’”’ but it points 
also to a dangerous aspect of our Western out- 
look. Statesmen accustomed to the forms and 
procedures of liberal democracy cannot even im- 
agine the brutality and the ruthlessness of the So- 
viet methods. Being for centuries part of the cul- 
ture and political life of the West, they could quiet 
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their uneasiness by the argument that the proc- 
ess of Sovietization was quite natural, in accord- 
ance with Russian experiences and with those of 
the satellites where dictatorships and military rule 
were widely practiced in the past, but the complete 
extinction of freedom is unthinkable in Czecho- 
slovakia. The conversation with my Western 
minded and American trained /ntellectual, as I 
described it in my report, was a faithful repercus- 
sion of that type of opinion. 

In this mood Czechoslovak democracy was quite 
unprepared for the attack. Also a current of fel- 
low-travellerism contributed to the inertia of de- 
mocracy. In a shorter time than in any of the 
satellite states the Communists established a solid 
and total dictatorship with the police force com- 
pletely under their control, with an army para- 
lyzed. The newly formed “action committees” ex- 
ercised a kind of “subdictatorship” in every part 
of the country, putting opponents into prison, 
driving them out of offices, chairs, and tribunals, 
silencing the smallest voice of criticism in politi- 
cal meetings, the press, and radio. In order to 
camouflage this political scandal, they tried to 
maintain the semblance of a democracy by giving 
some posts in the government and parliament to 
certain fellow-travellers or would-be fellow-travel- 
lers of the former parties of the opposition. Be- 
fore all, they pushed through the union of the So- 
cial Democrats with the Communists, a plan which 
the majority of the Socialists have always resented. 
The job was done by Mr. Fierlinger, a Socialist 
renegade, for years minister at Moscow, who be- 
came now premier in the new cabinet. (‘‘Fier- 
lingerize”’ the Socialists is now a slogan in Da- 
nubia. ) 

It is tragic that President Benes was compelled 
to back this travesty of a parliamentarian govern- 
ment by his historical name. When he resigned 
later after the proclamation of the new constitution 
his gesture was already meaningless. In spite of 
the overwhelming Western orientation of Czecho- 
slovakia an unarmed and intimidated majority 
bowed before the will of a well-armed and un- 
scrupulous minority. The only protest was the 
tragic suicide of Jan Masaryk, several demonstra- 
tions of university youth, and the flight of many 
hundreds into exile from the darkened country. 

It must be explained, however, why the Com- 
munists so abruptly precipitated the crisis. I 
see four main causes for this: (1) the final pres- 
sure of Moscow to make the domination of the So- 
viets complete behind the Curtain; (2) the fear 
of the approaching free elections which would have 
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been unfavorable for the Communists; (3) the 
desire to gain new strength for the anti-Marshall 
Plan propaganda in Austria, Italy, and France; 
(4) the broken health of President Benes. 

A Czech friend of mine, remarkably clear in his 
vision and a believer in American ideals, wrote me 
the last day of 1947, a month before the putsch, the 
following gloomy and characteristic statement: 


Our role in the coming years will be even more 
than hitherto that of spectators of an unfolding drama 
of history. Individual efforts may have some weight 
perhaps in your country and I hope that American 
public opinion will be as vigilant and open to argu- 
ment as ever. But here in Europe individual views 
will hardly count for anything. We are simply 
pawns in the big game which will be played on our 
backs. No wonder that under these circumstances 
many people prefer to withdraw from the battle 
ground of ideas and are trying to escape from the 
political reality in all sorts of hobbies and endeavor 
to improve their personal lot by moving to other 
countries where they think there is less turmoil and 
more chance to make a decent living. 


After the Communist transformation the out- 
look of liberals became even more hopeless. Ferdi- 
nand Peroutka, previously the leading democratic 
publicist of the country and now an exile, declared 
in an interview that without a new war the Com- 
munist dictatorship is unshakable. 

Meanwhile in Hungary things took their ‘‘dia- 
lectically” inevitable course towards the final es- 
tablishment of dictatorship, or speaking more rev- 
erentially, towards a full “people’s democracy.” 
After the elimination of all real parties of opposi- 
tion and after full coordination of press and all or- 
gans of public opinion, such an evolution was 
inescapable. Yet there was hard fight on three es- 
sential points. The one was the driving of the So- 
cial Democratic party into union with the Com- 
munists, into a Hungarian Workers Party. The 
resistance of the old Trade Unionists was quite 
considerable as they realized that the union would 
mean a complete Sovietization both in theory and 
practice. But the needed Fierlinger soon arrived 
in the person of the Socialist deputy premier, 
Arpad Szakasits, who a few months before had 
told me categorically that the independence of the 
Socialist party was a historical and ideological 
necessity. Now after the union had taken place 
many old time Socialists refused to accept it and 
some of them went into exile. The Union realized 
the old effort of the Communists to become a 
strong majority party in the country. In the 
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coalition supporting the government there are 
now 167 deputies of the Hungarian Workers 
Party, 61 of the Smallholders, and 36 of the Na- 
tional Peasants. This majority is the more over- 
whelming as the two other parties of the coalition 
are absolutely “gletchgeschaltet” as are the parties 
outside the coalition. 

The second issue which caused considerable ex- 
citement is the nationalization of the denomina- 
tional schools. More than 4,500 denominational 
schools were taken over by the State. The re- 
sistance of the Protestant churches was soon over- 
come by certain favors. (For instance, the great 
Calvinistic remained church owned.) 
However, the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church under the heroic leadership of Cardinal 
Mindszenty is unabated. 


colleges 


Though it moves ex- 
clusively on a.religious line it cannot be doubted 
that it is supported by a wide political resistance 
too which otherwise cannot find an outlet. There 
are imposing manifestations for religious liberty 
which the masses associate with the feeling of poli- 
tical liberty. Ata recent ecclesiastical exercise the 
Cardinal said: “Do not call the shadow light, nor 
the light shadow. Do not call the right wrong, 
nor the wrong right.” The Catholics assert that 
the school-reform menaces their whole religious 
life and they refuse to accept any compromise. 
To which the supporters of the reform rejoin that 
the nationalization of the Church schools was an 
old demand of many liberals, because many of the 
Church schools were badly staffed and housed, and 
were inefficient. Besides the reform contemplates 
the continuation of the religious instruction in the 
state schools. A statement of Mr. Julian Huxley, 
President of the United Nation’s Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Organization, according to which 
every state has the right to determine its own 
system of instruction, was widely used in the 
press propaganda of the government. However, 
its opponents mutter—as they cannot openly speak 

that (even accepting Mr. Huxley's thesis which 
in its unqualified form is based rather on totali- 
tarian than on a liberal principle) only a state can 
clam such a right whose government is a clear 
expression of popular will. 

It is clear that, under dictatorship where prom- 
ises are seldom kept, the nationalization of the 
schools would mean the introduction of dialectic 
materialism instead of Christian religion, of the 
principle of class struggle instead of peaceful co- 
operation, 

The third issue for alarm was the discovery of 
a “new plot” against democracy. The son-in-law 
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of President Tildy, Victor Csornoky, minister to 
Egypt, was accused of illegal financial manipula- 
tion and of plotting against the people’s democ- 
racy. Being on vacation at Budapest, he was ar- 
rested and President Tildy, without waiting for 
the result of the criminal investigation, tendered 
immediately his resignation stating’ in a written 
form that the crime committed by one member of 
his family would undermine his prestige in public 
opinion without which he could not continue his 
high office. His resignation was accepted, though 
he used to be the most submissive instrument of the 
system and even in his letter of resignation he em- 
phasized his complete solidarity with the govern- 
ment both for the past and the present. However, 
the plot moved in far broader circles. A simultane- 
ous plot was discovered in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture revealing that public money was embezzled 
and that plans of assassination against outstand- 
ing persons were prepared. As a result of these 
crimes 55 officials of the ministry were arrested 
and some 130 expelled from the department. 

What really happened is not clear and in all 
probability will remain an official secret. Of 
course, the enormous amount of corruption in the 
country is generally known and it is quite pos- 
sible that some of the financial accusations have a 
certain foundation. The planned attempts against 
the life of certain dignitaries seem extremely im- 
probable. As to the motives of the ‘treason plot” 
one hears several explanations. One is that the 
rulers needed the dismissal of Mr. Tildy as his 
position was to be filled by Mr. Szakasits for his 
outstanding merit in the process of “‘fierlingeriza- 
tion.” The other explanation is that the whole af- 
fair was used to make an end of the still existing 
Smallholders’ influence, the main center of which 
was the Ministry of Agriculture. Again another 
interpretation brings it into connection with the 
second greatest event in Danubia (after the So- 
vietization of Czechoslovakia), the conflict of 
Marshall Tito with the Cominform which became 
a kind of a second state within the state for hand- 
ling or initiating movements without the official 
interference of the Politbureau. The accusation 
against Tito was that he turned “nationalistic” 
(as he was not inclined to follow blindly the ex- 
actions of the Russian policy) and that he toler- 
ated a kind of peasant democracy in Yugoslavia 
which might create a new bourgeoisie instead of 
following the glorious example of kolkhozes. 

It cannot be doubted that the Russian com- 
mands had a powerful repercussion in the satellite 
states. The local dictators try to show their ut- 
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most obsequiousness to Moscow. Though it is 
publicly and officially denied, many symptoms show 
that Hungary will obediently comply with the 
order to extinguish the independent peasantry. 
The old slogans of the early Bolshevik revolution 
against the kulaks, the well-to-do peasants, those 
“devilish exploiters” of the poor peasantry, were 
introduced and it became general knowledge that 
a new agrarian law was in preparation which 
would make “cooperation” compulsory as in Rus- 
sia with the annihilation of individual peasant 
property. There are people who believe that even 
Tildy’s infinite patience and obedience could not 
swallow this and therefore his liquidation has be- 
come inevitable with that of some other remaining 
elements who would have opposed the final So- 
vietization of the country. 

Be it as it may, it is quite evident that the order 
of the Cominform will be followed to the hilt. In 
opposition to all former declarations and promises 
(the reader may recall the statements of Mr. 
Rakosi which he made to me in this matter) the 
deputy premier now announced a few days ago in 
a public speech that they will break the influence 
of the wealthy peasantry by compulsory “‘coopera- 
tion.” In the same speech he called Marshall 
Tito a “gangster” forgetting all those fulsome 
praises and epithets by which his government and 
press greeted Tito when a few months ago he 
visited Budapest. After these unbelievable changes 
in such a short time rumors are gaining strength 
that Tito “the rebellious nationalist” was con- 
demned to death by the Soviets. The military 
closing of the frontiers of Yugoslavia, the with- 
drawal of all the passports and the assassination 
of a Yugoslav general of high standing by a fron- 
tier guard when he tried to flee to Rumania, the 
enfant gaté of the Cominform show the extreme 
seriousness of the situation. In spite of the much 
heralded idea of a Danubian Federation (of course 
unofficially as. the Soviets have always denounced 
it!) the satellites attack Tito more ferociously 
than the most hated imperialists. Tito’s existence 
cannot be tolerated because it would mean a breach 
in the monolithic soviet structure. In spite of this 
burning, mutual hatred cooperation became unani- 
mous when at the conference of Belgrade the river 
Danube, this mighty Central European waterway, 
was made a Russian monopoly and that of her 
satellites. 

Some other minor symptoms also show that 
Hungary became a full fledged associate in the 
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Soviet drive. Certain liberal colors*which they 
intentionally used at the beginning of the trans- 
formation, were painted over by red. The Edtvos 
college and the Teleki research institute whose fine 
liberal spirit I praised in my report became stolidly 
Marxian. The time old religious observance of 
the anniversary of St. Stephen, Hungary’s patron 
saint, was substituted by the “Festival of New 
Bread.” At that occasion Mr. Rakosi announced 
the collectivization of farm property. Even prop- 
erty in houses will be nationalized. 

In such an atmosphere surcharged by internal 
and international tension it is natural that the 
much vaunted blessings of nationalized economy 
are very slowly realized. A committee of Austrian 
workers who made a visit to Hungary reported in 
the Arbeiter Zeitung (June 23, 1948) that an un- 
skilled worker in Austria earns in twenty min- 
utes, in Hungary in thirty minutes, a pound of 
bread ; in Austria he earns in three hours, in Hun- 
gary in nine hours, a pound of meat; in Austria 
he earns in two and one-half, in Hungary in eleven 
and one-half, hours a pound of fat. 

And a last consideration: the tragic conflict be- 
tween the West and the Russian East which we can 
observe the most palpably in the twilight zone of 
Danubia seems to be ultimately based on the fact 
that the Russian leaders and their satellite fol- 
lowers are men without conscience. In the West 
the conviction is general (though not always fol- 
lowed in practice and distorted by the majority of 
the so-called “conscientious objectors’) that in 
cases of fateful decisions, in the turmoil of con- 
flicting facts and dissenting opinions, the moral 
individual must follow the inner voice of his Con- 
science even if State and Society would coerce 
him into a certain course. Just the opposite is the 
fundamental maxim and conviction inside the 
Iron Curtain. The individual has no choice, he 
must follow blindly the Reason of the State, which 
means the final victory of the proletariat in the su- 
preme fight for the World State. How the action 
should be performed in individual cases the su- 
preme government of the proletariat, now residing 
in Moscow, will decide. The spirit of this prole- 
tarian utilitarianism will make all compromises 
based on right and justice impossible as long as it 
survives. In the light of this fact all hopes in skill- 
ful diplomatic formulae appear to be wishdreams, 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR 


SAMUEL G. BARTON 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, University of Pennsylvania 


Members of the religious group officially named 
“The Society of Friends” are commonly known as 
(Juakers, so I shall here frequently use the more 
common and briefer name. The sect may be said 
to have originated with the first preaching of its 
founder, George Fox, in 1647. 

The most definite statement that I have found 
regarding the Quaker calendar is in the text of 
the act of the First General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, passed December 7, 1682, old style, namely : 


And bee it enacted by the Authority afores® that y' 
days of y® week & y® months of y® year, Shall be 
called as in Scripture, and not by Heathen names, 
(as are vulgarly used,) as y® first, Second & Third 
daies of y® week, and first Second & Third months of 
y® year, beginning with y® day called Sunday, and y‘ 
month called March. 


this calendar are ascribed to 
The days of the week are numbered 
in the first chapter of Genesis. The seventh day 
is prominent in the fourth commandment, Exo- 
dus 20; 10-11, and the first day in the story of 
the resurrection. 

in Seripture. In 


The features of 
Scripture. 


Dates do not figure prominently 
the heathen nomenclature the 
days of the week are named for pagan gods. The 
command of Exodus 23: 13 “and make 
mention of other gods, neither let it be heard out 
of thy mouth.” 

The scriptural basis for numbering the months 
is found in Exodus 12: 2, where the Lord, in 
instituting the Passover, stipulates that: “this 
month shall be the beginning of months. It shall 
be the first month of the year to you.” The 
month in question is the first month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, Nisan, the month which usu- 
ally includes the day on which the Sun passes 
the vernal equinox, March 21, or thereabouts, in 
our present calendar. The Jewish months begin 
with the New Moon. Nisan is the month, the 
fourteenth day of which (Full Moon) marks the 
Passover. See also Leviticus, chapter 23. 

The Christian Easter, well known, 
closely allied to the Jewish Passover. I 'Corin- 
thians, 5: 7, states that “Christ our passover is 
for us.” The month of our present 
calendar, which includes the time of the vernal 
equinox, and which resembles Nisan, approxi- 
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sacrificed 
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mately, is March, which was hence regarded as 
the first month. The months of the old Roman 
calendar were numbered beginning with March, 
as the names of the last four months indicate. 
September, for example, derives its name from 
septem, the Latin word for seven, although it is 
now the ninth month. The early months bear the 
names of heathen gods, which names, hence, are 
offensive to Quakers. In view of their opposition 
to war, March, named for Mars, the god of war, 
particularly offensive. The Romans, who 
glorified war, gave this god’s name to their first 
month. Dating by giving the number of the day 
in the month and the number of the month, is 
illustrated in Numbers, chapter 29. 

This act of the Provincial Council was abro- 
gated by the King and Queen in 1693, then re- 
enacted, June 1, in the same year. A law making 
the system permissible was passed November 27, 
1700, and repealed February 7, 1705/6. 

Spencer Bonsall, writing in The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 2, page 
400, in 1878, on the topic, “Changes in Style in 
the Calendar,” after citing the above act, states 
in a footnote: 


is 


It would appear from this, as though the year was 
to have commenced on the Ist day of March, and it 
is so stated by Hazard, in a foot-note on page 58, vol. 
1, of the “Minutes the Provincial Council of 
Penna.” That this was not the case, may be seen by 
reference to “Votes of the Assembly of Penna.,” to 
the Journal of George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends, and to the writings of William Penn, where 
double-dating is always used until the 25th of March, 
the commencement of another year. 


of 


Before discussing this most remarkable state- 
ment I give a few explanations. The number of 
the legal year in England and in the Colonies 
at this time changed on March 25, and continued 
to do so until 1752, when the Gregorian calendar 
was adopted; but in Scotland and in many other 
places the year began January 1. To avoid con- 
fusion a double year was frequently written on 
dates between January 1 and March 24, inclu- 
sive. Thus Washington’s mother’s Bible records 
that he “was born y® 11™ Day of February 1734.” 
This indicates that he was born in the year 1731 
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for those who began the year March 25, but in 
the year 1732 for those beginning the year Jan- 
uary 1. From the double year number, 1734, 
alone, we cannot decide which date the writer 
considered to be the beginning of the year. It 
does not matter. The time of the event is clear. 
Had only one year number been given confusion 
might easily have resulted, as indeed was the 
case with the date of President Madison’s birth. 

A date in the Julian calendar, expressed as 
though the year began on January 1, even though 
it may not have done so at the time and place of 
the event, is called the historical date. A date in 
the Julian calendar, regardless of the beginning of 
the year, is called “old style,’ and one in the 
Gregorian calendar, “new style.” The dates in 
this paper are either old style or Quaker, unless 
otherwise stated. 

The Quakers also frequently wrote double 
dates, not only in the first month (March) until 
the twenty-fourth day inclusive, but also in the 
eleventh and twelfth months (January and Feb- 
ruary). Thus the fact that double dates are given 
constitutes no evidence as to the beginning of the 
Quaker year as Bonsall supposes. Moreover, it 


is not true that double dates are always given 
until March 24 in the places cited, as will be 


shown below. 

The question is still before us—did the Quakers 
begin their years on March 1, as stated by 
Hazard, or on March 25 as stated by Bonsall? 
As double dates afford no evidence and single 
dates, by themselves, are capable of either inter- 
pretation, how can we decide? We may be able 
to decide in at least one of three ways which I 
shall state and then illustrate. (a) We may have 
a series of single dates including some near and 
on opposite sides of March 1 or March 25. (b) 
A date between March 1 and March 24 for which 
the week day is stated or deducible. (c) A case 
in which the year’s beginning is deducible from 
the sequence of events. 

(a) Consider the (printed) Minutes of the 
Provincial Council of Pennsylvania. Had Mr. 
Bonsall examined these, he should have found the 
basis for the note by Mr. Hazard, the editor. 
The minutes on page’66 are dated “y® 24 of 1* 
Mo., 1683.” These are followed on page 67 by 
minutes dated “26 1* 1683.” Obviously the 
year number did not change on the 25th of the 
first month (March 25), as claimed by Bonsall. 
A similar case occurs on page 97 where “y® 24th 
of y® Ist Mo., 1684,” is followed by “The 26th day 
y® Ist month, 1684.” 
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The date of the first meeting recorded is “the 
10 of the first Month, 1682—3,’"—a double date. 
Does this indicate a year beginning March 25? 
Not at all, for these same minutes end with the 
words “Adjourned till y®° 12 1* Mo. 83,’—a 
single date—showing clearly that the new year, 
1683, had already begun, for the adjournment 
was for two days, and not for a year and two 
days. There is plenty of other evidence in these 
minutes. 

J. Bowden in The History of the. Society of 
Friends in America, vol. 2, page 123, states that: 
“In the Council of 1683, composed of eighteen 
representatives, six, it appears, were ministers of 
our society, and a still larger number of Friends 
in that station, were members of the Assembly. 
During his stay in the Province William Penn 
always presided at the Council.” Thus these 
minutes surely represent Quaker usage. I have 
confirmed that the printed dates are accurate re- 
productions from the original minutes, and not 
edited. This Quaker system of dating is con- 
tinued in the minutes until the meeting dated “y° 
6th of y® 7th Mo., 1690.” The meetings were held 
in Philadelphia, “The Quaker City.” 

(b) A letter from Isaac Norris to James 
Logan, quoted in Life of William Penn, by S. N. 
Janney, page 506, is dated “London, 6th Ist 
month, 1708.” The letter states: “Last sixth 
day, | mean yesterday-week, I was at a hearing 
before the Lord Chancellor.” This establishes 
that the letter was written on a seventh day, 
since the preceding day was sixth day. From 
page 160 of Handbook of Dates for Students of 
English History, published by the Royal Histori- 
cal Society, in London, in 1945, we find that 
Easter (necessarily a Sunday) in 1708 fell on 
April 4. Counting back we learn that the sixth 
of first month (March 6) fell on Saturday, that is, 
on seventh day. Had Mr. Norris considered the 
year to begin March 25, the historical year of his 
date would be 1709, in which year the sixth of 
first month would have fallen on first day, con- 
trary to his statement. 

(c) In The History of the Society of Friends in 
America by J. Bowden, vol. 1, page 215, is found 
a letter of Thos. Wilkie, dated Mar. 26, 1661, in 
which he states: “On the 14th of this instant one 
William Leddra was put to death here | Boston].” 
On page 217 we find a letter written by this 
same William Leddra, dated “the 13th of the 
First Month, 1661.” Now, except in the realm 
of spiritualism, men do not write letters a year 
after they have been put to death, so that we must 
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conclude that the letter was written the day before 
his death, and that his year began March 1. 

The charter granted to William Penn by King 
Charles Il was signed, as stated in the charter 
itself, on “the fourth day of March, in the three 
and thirtieth yeare of our Reigne.” The thirty- 
third year of this reign, by Handbook of Dates, 
page 26, extended from 30 Jan. 1681, to 29 Jan. 
1682 (historical dates). This fixes the date of 
the charter as March 4, 1680/1. 

At the time of the tercentennial of the birth of 
William Penn, in 1944, a suitable celebration was 
held, and a volume was issued by the Tercenten- 
nial Committee entitled Remember William Penn. 
It provides a convenient collection of material 
relating to Penn, including the charter, and other 
items to which I shall refer. 

The next day after the granting of the charter 
Penn wrote a letter to his friend, Robert Turner, 
which is much quoted. It is given in Remember, 
page 73. It bears the date “Sth of Ist Mo. 1681.” 
Note that this is not a double date and that 
Penn's year must have begun March 1, not March 
25, for otherwise the date would have been “5th 
of Ist Mo. 1680.” 

For further confirmation I call attention to 
Penn's next letter to Turner, given on page 74. 


It is dated “12th of 2d mo. 1681”—again a single 


date. Had Penn’s year begun on March 25, this 
letter would have preceded the other by about 
eleven months, instead of following it by one 
month, as it obviously did. 

In The Autobiography of George Fox From 
His Journal by H. S. Newman, page 293, we 
find: “I set sail from Barbadoes to Jamaica the 
eighth of the Eleventh month, 1671. . . . When 
we had been about seven weeks in Jamaica .. . 
[we] embarked for Maryland. . . . We went on 
board the eighth of the First month, 1672... .” 
March | was clearly considered by this editor as 
the beginning of the vear. 

However, R. M. Jones in George Fox Seeker 
and Friend, page 108, gives the statement as “We 
went on board on the &th of First month, 1671, 

with a footnote reading “March 8, 1672, 
according to modern calendar.”” Thus this editor 
regarded March 25 as the beginning of the year. 
Even so, the footnote is in error for the date in 
the modern, that is, new style or Gregorian cal- 
endar, is March 18, 1672; but in The Quakers in 
the American Colonies, by the same author, on 
page 439, in the section written by I. Sharpless, 
in a different connection, we find the footnote: 
“The year began Ist March.” 
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The Journal of George Fox (Philadelphia edi- 
tion), page 447, records: “We went on board the 
&th of the first month 1671-2,” as does the first 
edition in 1694, page 362. This is noncommittal 
as to the beginning of the year. Thus we see the 
confusion introduced by different interpretations. 
The Cambridge edition of the Journal does not 
include this passage, but in volume 2, page 256, 
is a letter headed “hen fell to mff from Barbadus 
1674,” and below, the date on the letter is “Bar- 
bados y® 1* month 8" day 1673/4.” The notation 
indicates that it is a letter from Henry Fell to 
Margaret Fox, and the year in the heading, 1674, 
indicates March 1 as the beginning of the year. 

In Letters &c of Early Friends, by A. R. Bar- 
clay, page 196, we find a letter from Fox to hts 
wife, dated, “London, mo: 1, day 6, 1674.” In 
editing these letters Barclay gives the equivalent 
date in a system with the years beginning January 
1, with the months numbered with January as the 
firstmonth. Barclay interprets this date as equiv- 
alent to 6th of 3rd month, 1674. Had the year 
begun with March 25 the year would be equiva- 
lent to 1675. He states that the letter is copied 
“from the original, the whole being in G. F.’s 
handwriting, with postmark.” This remark guar- 
antees the accuracy of the date as printed. 

In Fox’s Journal, pages 473 and 475, we find: 
“We set out the twenty-ninth of the eleventh 
month, 1673, and came to London the second of 
the twelfth month. I staid in and about Lon- 
don till the Jatter end of the First month, 1674, 
and came into Worcester the last of the First 
month, 1674, being the day before the judges 
came to town.” The letter was written in this 
interval and it was clearly an interval of about 
seven weeks. Thus Barclay’s equivalent is cor- 
rect. Here as in all other cases, he interprets 
dates on the basis of a year beginning March 1. 
Other cases of the first month occur on pages 24, 
25, 27, 123 and 162. I have yet to see any date 
written by either Penn or Fox inconsistent with 
the use of March 1 as the beginning of the vear. 
Each frequently used double dates. 

I shall give one more illustration of the use 
of March 1. The Pennsylvania Gazette is the 
name of an early newspaper to which The Sat- 
urday Evening Post traces its origin. The dates 
of its early issues are interesting. Its first issue 
is headed “To be continued Weekly. Decemb 
24. 1728." The second issue is dated “2d of the 
11th Month 1728.” That seems to be very mys- 
terious because a week later than December 24, 
1728, would be December 31, 1728. But if we 
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suppose that the issue was two days late in ap- 
pearing, the date would be January 2, 1729. But 
if the year began with the first of the first month, 
March—later issues confirm that it did—January 
was the eleventh month and the year was still 
1728. The editor, S. Keimer, had changed his 
system of dating from the Julian to the Quaker 
system between the two issues. An eminent his- 
torian assigns the date November 21, 1728, to 
a passage contained in the issue of “the 21st of 
the 11th Month 1728.” The equivalent is, of 
course, January 21, 1729, O.S. (historical) or 
February 1, 1729, N.S. 

We can sympathize with the readers of the 
Gazette, for they had not only to deal with dates 
in the Quaker system, but also with many dates 
expressed in the Julian or old style system, and, 
in the foreign news, with new style dates, usually, 
if not always, marked N.S., and even with some 
expressed in the Latin form, such as those con- 
tained in the issue of the 29th of the 3d Month, 
1729, namely: “From the Votes of the House of 
Commons, Veneris 14 die Martii & Martis 18 die 
Martii, 1728.” 

The succession of dates in the Gazette shows 
clearly the use of March 1 as the beginning of 
the year, for the issue of “The 25th of the 12th 
Month, 1728” is followed by one dated “The 4th 
of the Ist Month, 1729.” That dated “The 20th 
of the lst Month, 1729,” is followed by one dated 
“The 27th of the Ist Month, 1729.” The last 
issue under Keimer’s ownership is dated “‘The 
25" of the 7“ month, 1729.” The new owner, 
Franklin, dated his first issue “Thurs. September 
25 to Thurs. October 2, 1729.” So the Quaker 
system of dating was discontinued. 

Poor Richard’s Almanacks, published by Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia, but with a wide distribution 
throughout the Colonies, designated January as 
the eleventh month, and March as the first month, 
until 1751, although he dated his years from 
January 1. A sample heading is “XI Mon. 
January.” 

After reading Fox’s disapproval of the recog- 
nition of feast days, such as that of the Annuncia- 
tion, on page 652 of his Journal, we can see that 
he would, at least, have no scruples about aban- 
doning March 25 as the beginning of the year. 
I quote: ; 


Where did ever Christ or his apostles command any 
believers or Christians to observe holy-days or feast- 
days? Let us see where it is written in the New 
Testament, in the four evangelists, the epistles, or the 
Revelation, that ever Christ or his apostles com- 
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manded Christians to observe the time’ called Christ- 
mas, or a day for Christ’s birth? or to observe the 
time called Easter, or Whitsuntide, or Peter’s or 
Paul’s, Mark’s, Luke’s or any other saint's day. 


I have given so much space to the discussion 
of March 1 as the beginning of the Quaker year 
because I have found virtually no direct mention 
of the fact that it was so used, and even denial 
of the fact from important sources, and also be- 
cause the methods of investigation and the illus- 
trations may have interest in themselves. Now 
let us investigate March 25. 

Norman Penney, the noted Quaker writer, in 
his introduction to The Journal of George Fox, 
pages xli—xlii, writes: 


Those writers who discarded the names of the 
months, some of which had a pagan origin, and who 
described the months by number, began the year with 
March and called the whole of that month First 
month, although according to the Julian reckoning 
only the last seven days formed part of the new year. 
Friends followed the lead of other nonconforming 
bodies, hence the right understanding of this method 
of reckoning is essential to the student of the first 
hundred years of Quaker history. 

An examination of the dates of consecutive records 
of Friends shows the care which official Quakerism 
took in this matter. In the Minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings (MS. in D.), for instance, we find 
22nd of 12 mo. 1676, Ist of 1 mo. 1676, 22nd of 1 mo. 
1676, 12th of 2 mo. 1677, also 9th of 11 mo. 1684/5, 
16th of 11 mo. 1684, 27th of 12 mo. 1684/5, 6th of 
1 mo. 1684/5, 20th of 1 mo. 1684/5, 27th of 1 mo. 
1685. 


The Meeting for Sufferings is the representa- 
tive committee of the London Yearly Meeting. 
Its minutes commence with 5th month 1675. 

This attempted explanation, to me at least, is 
anything but clear. It states that, according to 
the Julian reckoning, only the last seven days of 
March formed part of the new year. Does it 
mean to say that according to the Friends’ reck- 
oning the whole of the First month (March) 
formed part of the new year? In what respects 
did Friends follow other bodies—merely in num- 
bering the months beginning with March as the 
first month, or in the beginning of the year as 
well? What did they do? Did he consider 
March 1 as the beginning of the year at all? 

To decide Mr. Penney’s meaning we must ex- 
amine further. The dates of the minutes do not 
show special care. Four of the dates between 
January 1 and March 24 are given as single 
dates, whereas the other four are double dates, 
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which is not consistent. When a single year num- 
ber is given in the Quaker system in the eleventh 
or twelfth month, it is always the lesser of the 
two given in a double date. Uncertainty arises 
only in dates in the first month. If detached from 
their surroundings the second and third dates 
above indicate times differing by a year, accord- 
ing as March | or March 25 is regarded as the 
beginning of the year. As the dates stand in a 
series, one can reason that since the second fol- 
lows the first in time, the year did not begin 
March 1. In the case of the third and fourth 
dates it is clear that the year number changed 
hetween the two dates, presumably on March 25, 
as that date gives an interval of eleven days, 
whereas, if the year number changed on March 1, 
the interval would be a year and eleven days, 
which is unlikely. A double date, 1676/7, in 
each would have made the time definite. 
[ have had no regard for the contents of the 
minutes themselves. Thus we conclude that these 


upon a beginning 


Case, 


minutes are based 


March 25. 

The statement of W. C. Braithwaite, on pages 
vi and vii of the introduction to The Beginnings 
of Quakerism, is similar to Mr. Penney’s, and 
likewise obscure. It is: 


year 


Prior to 1752 the year in England began on the 
25th of March, which month accordingly became the 
first month of the Quaker calendar, falling partly in 
one year and partly in the preceding year, while Jan- 
uary and February formed the eleventh and twelfth 
months of this preceding year. Hence has resulted 
much chronological contusion. 


That Mr. Penney considered the Quaker year 
to begin March 25, is made much clearer in his 
Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George 
Fox, which he edited (see page 296). Five of 
the headings given for dividing the years of the 
Itinerary Journal, those on pages 77, 90, 102, 
132, and 168, use March 1 for the date for the 
change of the year number, and only two, those 
on pages 191 and 206, use March 25. The last 
two, says Mr. Penney, are accurately placed; but 
accurate on what basis? In view of the wide use 
of March | to begin the year—five cases to two 
for March 25, in these very 
some explanation of “accurate” required ? 


references—is not 
Would 
one who considers the Quaker year as beginning 
March 25 have a right understanding of the first 
hundred years of Quaker history? I think not. 


“The Record of Friends Travelling in Ireland 
Between 1656 and 1765” published in The Jour- 
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nal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. 10, has 
been arranged by years. Under 1692, 1™ 4 is 
followed by 5™° 18, indicating a year beginning 
March 1, but otherwise March 25 is ‘used until 
1751. Whether the editing by Mr. Penney has 
been a factor I cannot say. 

A. F. Pollard, writing on “New Year’s Day in 
English History” in the English Historical Re- 
view, vol. 55, pages 497-510, 1940, states without 
explanation or qualification that the Quaker year 
began on March 25. 

Bond's Handy-book for Verifying Dates, page 
113, under the heading, Calendar of the “Society 
of Friends,” states: “The Friends reckoned their 
year from the 25th of March, before the year 
1752, and January was called the eleventh month.” 

Are we then to understand that there is a dis- 
tinction between the system used by official 
Quakerdom as in the Minutes of the Committee 
for Sufferings, and that used elsewhere? This 
seems to be the case. Why do not the minutes 
follow the usage of Fox, Penn, and many other 
prominent Quakers? Was there some legal rea- 
son for this? and why are writers silent, or almost 
so, on this point? I find that later minutes, 
where double dates are not used, continue the use 
of March 25. Some Quaker official records of 
lesser importance use March 1. 

Here are a few other cases of the use of March 
1. The dates in A QOuaker Post-bag by Mrs. 
G. L. Lampson, pages 166, 170 and 172, for the 
year 1701, follow as though the year began 
March 1. The letters of Hannah Penn, found 
on pages 532 and 533 of S. Janney’s Life of 
William Penn, The letter “from 
Friends in Philadelphia to Friends in England,” 
dated, “the 17th day of the First Month, 1683,” 
quoted in The History of the Society of Friends 
in America by J. Bowden, vol. 2, page 20, may 
be noted. The letter of George Whitehead to 
Margaret Fox, cited on page 348 of The Fells of 
Swarthmoor Hall, by Maria Webb, dated 15th 
of Ist mo., 1701, and referring to 20th 12th 
month 1700, clearly uses March 1 as the begin- 
ning of the vear. 

Apparently the use of the first day of the first 
month as the first day of the year, was so logical 
and so prevalent, that the members of the Assem- 
bly, in passing the act cited in the first few lines 
of this article, saw no reason to mention it, yet 
the fact seems to have been forgotten. 

So much so, that Remember William Penn has 
a page, 163, headed Old and New Style Calendars, 
which, presumably, is intended for interpretation 


also do so. 
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of the Quaker dates in the book, yet which itself 
is incorrect. It cites examples of transformations 
of dates from the Friends’ calendar into the equiv- 
alent date in the Julian calendar. It is assumed 
but not stated, as it should be, that January 1 
began the year for these Juliai? dates, that is, 
that they are historical dates, rather than those 
in current use at the time, that is, years beginning 
with March 25. The year number in the Friends’ 
calendar is there treated as though their year be- 
gan March 25, that is, 25 i, yet all the dates in 
this book, expressed in the Friends’ system, are 
based on a year beginning March 1, that is, 1 i, 
so dates in the first month prior to the twenty- 
fifth would be misinterpreted by a whole year by 
using this page. [| have already discussed the 
date on fhe charter and those on Penn’s two letters 
printed on pages 73 and 74. 

The date of Penn’s charter to Pennsylvania 
as stated in the Charter of Privileges, is “The 
fourth day of March, in the year one thousand 
six hundred and eighty” (see p. 98), although 
the charter itself (see p. 73) does not express the 
date in this form, but rather in terms of the 
regnal year. This was the date in the Julian 
system, in common use, with the year beginning 
March 25. On pages 62 and 158 the year of the 
charter is given as 1681, because historical dates 
are used there. Penn’s letter, on page 73, written 
the next day, is dated 1681 because his year 
began March 1 while that of the Julian calendar 
did not begin until March 25. The Gregorian 
date of the charter is March 14, 1681. The Penn 
celebration was held on October 24, the Gre- 
gorian date of his birth. Thus we see some of 
the possible sources of confusion in dates. 

To show the importance of understanding dis- 
tinctly whether the Quaker year began March 1 
or March 25, I give the following illustrations. 
The parents were married 20th of 3rd month 
1664. A son was born 20th Ist month 1664. 
If the year began 25th Ist month, all is well; 
but if it began Ist first month, a scandalous situa- 
tion exists, as the birth precedes the marriage, 
unless one is charitable and assumes some error 
in the dates. On the other hand if the marriage 
occurred 20th Ist mo. 1664 and the birth 20th 
3rd mo. 1665, all is well if the year began Ist of 
Ist mo., but the situation is scandalous if the year 
began 25th of Ist mo., as the events are separated 
by only two months. 

We find Quaker dates written in varied forms, 
some of them curious to us today. Here are a 
few actually found: 29th 8ber, 1682; 31—5th mo. 
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1683; ye 31 of ye 5th mo. 1683; this 6th of ye 2 
mo, 84; 8th 18th 1700; 9, 1°, 1700; 6 9m 
mo. 1700; 8ber 18th, 1700; 9 of 10° 1700; 12, 
2™ (Apr.) 1701; y® 1° 10th month, 1685; y 1st 
of y 12th Mo., 1685-6; the 31 of y® lo Mo., 1686; 
the 30th of y® 2c Mo., 1686; the first day of y® 
nyn™ month 1656; y® 31™ day of y® 3¢ month 
1658; 12° of woz: 1671; the * 1693; London, the 
22nd gs 1690; 29th, xbr, 1708; 7 6/m 74; the 
14° of the 6° month (55) ; 1.xi.1649; ye 6 mo™ 
1674; 9re 18", 1700; Salem, 3d jrst. mo., 1682-3 ; 9 
m 21 1715; y® 21th of y® 12th Mo., 1683. 

In the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Asso- 
ciation, vol. 4, p. 5, we find a letter of John Claus 
“on behalf of the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Amsterdam, to the Yearly Meeting in London.” 
It is dated “Amsterdam, the ;°; of the ? Month 
1686.” It is so dated because to Quakers in 
England it was the 6th of the 3d month, but in 
Amsterdam, where the Gregorian calendar was in 
use, it was the 16th of the 5th month (May). 
The Gregorian year began January 1, so the 
Quakers of Amsterdam, here at least, evidently 
numbered their months with January as the first 
month, as did Quakers elsewhere, after the adop- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar. 

With the many communications, both by letter 
and in person, between the Quakers in Holland 
and in England, with English Quaker missionaries 
in Holland, one can see that much confusion of 
dates might arise from this source. We may note 
the date on Fox’s letter, on page 514 of his 
Journal: “Amsterdam, the 18" of the 7 month, 
1677, English style.” Here he makes it clear 
that he is not using the Dutch style. The other 
letters, dated at Amsterdam, do not make the 
distinction, thus leaving it in doubt as to which 
system he is using, but I believe that it is always 
the English system. 

We also have erroneous dates such as appear 
when a double date is used after March 24. For 
example, I find: 30th of Ist mo., 167%; 25.x.169$; 
27th of 2nd Month 1654-55. On page 603 of 
Fox’s Journal we find the date: 29th of 12th 
month 1666-7. This is an impossible date as 
that year was not a leap year. 

The origin of the scruples against heathen 
names is discussed by Dr. H. J. Cadbury in an 
article in the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical 
Association, vol. 17, page 54. The Quakers did 
not originate these ideas. They were adopted 
from other sects, and were in pretty general use 
by Quakers by 1660. I may add that the earliest 
illustration of the avoidance of heathen names by 
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(Juakers, which I have found, is in the letter of 
James Nayler, recorded in Fox’s Journal, page 
130, which bears the date “the 30th of the 8th 
month, 1652.” The Quakers are the only sect 
to continue the use of this taboo. 

In George Fox and the Friends and the Early 
Baptists, page 70, the author, William Tallack, 


states: 


Another scruple which was entertained by some of 
the Baptists, in common with George Fox and the 
Friends, was that respecting the use of the names 
of the months and the days derived from pagan or 
idol times (as Monday, April, May, &c). . .. The 
early records of the Baptists at Biddenden, near 
Smarden, in Kent, are dated: “the twenty-fifth of the 
Tenth-month, 1648.” 


This is the earliest of several dates given as 
illustrations. 

jut we can trace the scruple far back of this, 
for in Henry Barrow, Separatist, by F. J. Po- 
wicke, page 118, we find: “Barrow anticipated 
George Fox in some points, e.g. in his ob- 
jection to naming the days of the week Sunday, 
Monday, &c. On page 334 the author cites 
the date, “the 20 of the third moneth, 1590,” and 
he notes this as summer time and hence regards 
March as the first month. 

It is interesting to read the following passage 
in Mediaeval Reckonings of Time, by R. L. Poole: 


A day of the week was known as a feria, and the 
feriae were numbered 1 to 7; but feria prima for Sun- 
day and feria septima for Saturday were hardly ever 
used. Hence the days of the week may be designated, 
as they still are in the Roman Church Calendar, dies 
dominicus, feria secunda .. . feria sexta, Sabbatum. 
hese names are preserved, in a translated form, in 
Portuguese down to the present day. 


lonies adopted the Gre- 
> 


England and the C 
gorian calendar in 175 Two steps were re- 
December 31, 1751, was followed by 
1752, that is, the beginning of the 
year was then changed from March 25 to January 
1. The second step consisted in the omission of 
eleven dates. This was accomplished by having 
the day following Wednesday, September 2, 1752, 
called Thursday, September 14, 1752. The Gre- 
gorian modification of the rule for the insertion 
of leap years was adopted. 

The Quakers, upon the recommendation of The 
Meeting for Sufferings, in London, dated the 
Sixth Day of the Seventh Month, 1751, took two 
similar actions. To quote: “The first day of the 
Eleventh Month, commonly called January, next, 


quired. 
January 1, 
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shall be reckoned and deemed by Friends the 
first Day of the first Month of the year 1752.” 
The beginning of their year was thus transferred 
from March 1 or March 25 (as you may choose) 
to January 1, and thereafter January, instead of 
March, was called the first month and much 
confusion was removed. The other step was 
taken by calling the day following Fourth day, 
2nd of Ninth month, 1752, Fifth day, 14th of 
Ninth month, 1752. 

It is to be noted that the avoidance of heathen 
names is continued. The Quakers still have 
First-day Schools, not Sunday Schools. In The 
Ouakers in England and America by C. F. 
Holder, page 598, we read the story of the con- 
scientious young Quaker, fond of reciting poetry, 
whose aversion to the use of heathen names was 
so strong that he rendered Burns’s familiar 
lines as: 

O, my luve’s like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in sixth month. 


and of another Quaker, who, perhaps with the 
warning of Matthew 5: 22 in mind, rendered “an 
April fool” as “a fourth month dunce.” 
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For theoretical studies of stellar pulsations, an 
accurate determination of the average light curve 
for homogeneously measured Cepheid variables 
of different periods can be of value. The indi- 
vidual mean curves for the eighty-nine Cepheids, 
which have been discussed in a preceding paper in 
these Proceedings, show that well established vari- 
ants from the average occur at all periods. A de- 
tailed theory that interprets the Cepheids must 
therefore be flexible enough to account for such 
variants ; but averages at different periods, as well 
as an overall “standard” Cepheid light curve are 
worth deriving from the material now available 
from the Large and Small Magellanic Clouds.’ 

In tables 1 and 2 the data are collected for 
nine different intervals of periods. The selections 
of the variables for the photometric survey and 
the nature of the observations have been described 
in earlier publications. As previously noted there 
is a considerable dispersion in amplitudes of vari- 
ation (photographic) around the mean value of ap- 
proximately one magnitude. Small amplitudes 
are found throughout the range of period, but the 
very large ranges are principally found among the 
variables with periods greater than twelve days. 
For only one of the variables is the small range 
illusory because the diminished variation is at- 
tributable to the involvement of the variable with 
a companion star too close for separation on the 
photographic plates used for the light curve. That 
star, HV 999, has been omitted from the present 
discussion. 

To facilitate comparisons, nine mean curves are 
drawn in figure 1 on a standardized time scale- 
that is, the abscissae are, for each group, fractions 


' Shapley, H., and V. McK. Nail, Cepheid variable 
stars in the small Magellanic Cloud, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 92: 310-323, 1948. 

> Shapley, H., Galactic and extragalactic studies, 
XVIII. The pulse index for eighty-nine variable stars 
in the Magellanic Clouds, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sciences 34: 
27-32, 1948 (Harvard Reprint 305). Shapley, H., and 
V. McKibben, The light curves of forty selected Cepheids 
in the large Magellanic Cloud, Ann. Harv. Coll. Observ. 
90 (10), 1940. Shapley, H., A. S. Carlston, and V. McK. 
Nail, The light curves of forty-nine selected Cepheids in 
the small Magellanic Cloud, dan. Harv. Coll. Observ. 
109 (11), 1948. 
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of the corresponding mean period. In forming the 
means in table 2 for each one-twentieth of the 
period, the magnitudes for the individual stars 
were read directly from the plotted light curves, 
and not from normal points. 

As we progress’ from shorter to longer periods, 
the mean photographic magnitude brightens sys- 
tematically (the period-luminosity relation). A 
general increase in the mean amplitude is also 
shown, as is separately represented in figure 2. 
The mean photographic amplitude for all eighty- 
eight stars is 1.049 mag. The steepness of the 
ascending branches of the nine mean curves is 
shown by the pulse-index in column six of table 1. 


TABLE 1 


DATA ON 88 CEPHEID VARIABLES OF MAGELLANIC CLOUDS 


Num Mean Median | Mean 


in Days | Berof | Period | Magni- | Ampli- | Index 
<2 5 | 1.5637| 16.44 | 0.83 8.3 
2-4 14 | 3.1262) 16.13 | 0.95 12.5 
4-6 13. | 5.0472) 15.86 1.01 11.1 
6-8 17 | 6.8153) 15.51 0.96 8.3 
8-10 9 | 9.1008) 15.25 | 0.97 8.7 
10-12 10 /11.1384) 15.01 | 1.02 5.0 
12-15 8 (13.2798) 14.92 | 1.19 4.8 
15-20 6 |17.2035| 14.67 | 1.22 6.7 
>20 6 |47.3212| 13.93 | 1.18 | 10.0 
Double Maxima 6 | 9.7783) 15.18 0.97 8.7 


The period of Delta Cephei is 54366282, and for 
comparison with the typical curve for the four- to 
six-day interval, its “blue” light curve by Steb- 
bins * is inserted as a dotted line in figure 1. 

Six of the light curves with periods between 
eight and eleven days show double maxima. Their 
inclusion in the mean curve for the eight- to ten- 
day interval is reflected in the shape of that curve. 
The mean magnitudes for the six double-maxima 
stars are tabulated at the bottom of tables 1 and 


8 Stebbins, J., Six-color photometry of stars. II. Light- 
curves of 5 Cephei, Astrophys. Jour. 101: 47-55, 1945 
(Cont. Mt. Wilson Observ., 704, 1945). His “blue” 
magnitudes are selected from the six-color photometry 
as most comparable with the photographic magnitudes 
derived from the Harvard plates, 
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2. The mean light curve is plotted at the end of 


figure 1. 

Because of the presence, in the material of tables 
1 and 2 and figure 1, of not only these double- 
maxima light curves but also those with unusually 
large and small range, the material has been 
screened of ten stars with amplitudes of less than 
0.7 mag., of seven with amplitudes of 1.4 mag. and 
greater, of the four double-maxima curves not al- 





Mean curves for nine successive intervals of period, and for the six double-maxima stars. 
graphic magnitudes; abscissae are fractions of period. 
tenths of a period wide. 
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Ordinates are photo- 


Each square is four-tenths of a magnitude high and two- 
The dotted curve is Stebbins’ ‘‘blue’’ light curve for 6 Cephei. 


ready eliminated because of small range, and of the 
unstable curve for the variable with the abnormal 
period of 118.6 days, and the data thus made more 
homogeneous. The remaining sixty-six light 
curves have been reduced to a single curve (table 
3 and fig. 3), which may be offered as the best 
mean representation in a single graph of the photo- 
graphic light changes produced by Cepheid pulsa- 
tion. It might be taken as a Standard Cepheid 





Period in Days 


<2 
2-4 
4-6 
6-8 
8-10 
10-12 
12-15 
15-20 
> 20 
Double Max. 


>~ 


Period in Days 


Double Max. 


Period in Days 


\ll Periods 
P< 8.0 
P>10.0 


Period in Days 


\ll Periods 
P< 8.0 
P>10.0 


0.00 

16.02 16.13 16.26 
15.66 15.74 15.88 
15.35 15.44 15.57 
15.03 15.12 15.24 
14.77 14.82 14.92 
14.50 14.58 14.74 
14.33 14.48 14.62 
14.06 14.14 14.28 
13.34 13.44 13.54 
14.70 14.75 14.85 

50 55 60 

16.80 16.84 16.85 
16.50 16.53 16.56 
16.18 16.24 16.29 
15.79 15.86 15.92 
15.56 15.62 15.68 
15.47 15.52 15.52 
15.43 15.49 15.52 
15.12 15.21 15.26 
14.37 14.44 14.49 
15.48 15.55 15.60 


OBSERVATIONAL 


Mean | Mean 


Period Number 

Amplitude | of Stars 
in Days 

8.4628 1.010 66 
4.9383 1.003 43 
16.3953 1.086 19 

| 
35 40 | .45 50 


15.639] 15.722 | 15.796] 15.855 
15.987] 16.057 | 16.121] 16.173 
14.944) 15.041 | 15.132) 15.205 





15 


16.39 
16.01 
15.67 
15.34 
14.98 
14.82 
14.75 
14.40 
13.63 
14.83 


.65 


16.85 
16.58 
16.33 
15.97 
15.72 
15.48 
15.49 
15.28 
14.52 


15.65 


TABLE 2 
MEANS OF OBSERVATIONS ON 88 CEPHEID VARIABLES 





Mean Magnitude at Indicated Phase 


TABLE 3 


0.00 


14.961 
15.333 
14.193 
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DATA FOR STANDARD CURVES 
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20 25 30 35 5 
16.49 16.57 16.63 16.69 16.74 16.78 
16.12 16.21 16.29 16.37 16.42 16.47 
15.77 15.86 15.93 16.00 16.07 16.13 
15.41 15.47 Sa32 | 85.57 15.64 15.72 
14.99 15.02 15.11 15.23 15.38 15.48 
14.90 15.00 15.09 15.19 15.29 15.39 
14.87 14.95 15.04 15.15 | 15.25 15.35 
14.50 14.60 14.71 14.83 | 14.94 15.03 
13.73 13.84 13.97 14.10 14.21 14.30 
14.77 14.80 14.94 | i9.12° |  ¥5.29 15.39 
| 
Mean Magnitude at Indicated Phase (continued) 
7006] lS 80 | 85 | 9 | 95 
16.84 | 16.81 | 16.75 | 16.69 | 16.59 | 16.37 
16.60 16.61 16.60 | 16.54 16.34 | 15.90 
16.36 16.36 | 16.33 | 16.22 15.94 15.57 
15.99 | 15.97 | 15.89 | 15.72 | 15.47 | 15.20 
15.74 15.73 | 15.63 15.46 | 15.20 | 14.90 
15.41 15.29 15.16 | 15.04 14.88 14.66 
15.40 15.27 15.12 | 15.02 | 14.91 14.61 
15.24 15.16 15.05 14.93 14.72 14.33 
14.52 14.50 14.44 14.29 14.01 | 13.54 
15.67 15.65 15.57 15.41 15.15 | 14.83 
MEANS FOR 66 SELECTED VARIABLES 
Mean*Magnitude’at Indicated” Phase 
| aa = | — 
o | 10 aS: BS.  @ 30 
= ee oy ee | SSP pete 
| 
15.055 | 15.194 | 15.310 | 15.410 15.490 | 15.565 
15.428 | 15.564 15.679 15.778 | 15.855 | 15.923 
14.291 14.434 14.553 | 14.662 | 14.754 14.849 
Mean Magnitude at Indicated Phase (continued) 
j - l ‘ j . mer 
60 | 65 70 | 75 | 80 | 185 | .90 | 95 
air. a grat a ae ath Set a ah eal a oe See 
| 15.910] 15.951 | 15.971| 15.968 | 15.937| 15.869 | 15.754 | 15.333 | 15.195 
16.230) 16.276 | 16.313) 16.336 | 16.334] 16.292 | 16.179 | 15.938 | 15.575 
14.715 | 14.431 


15.258) 15.279 | 15.256) 15.186 | 15.085] 14.968 | 14.867 


Fic. 


2. Mean amplitude in photographic magnitude 
(ordinates) and mean period for eighty-eight Cepheid 


variables of 
double maxima. 


the Magellanic Clouds. 


Open circle, 
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magnitude high and one-tenth of a period wide. 


light curve. It is tabulated to three decimal places, 
which is justified by the observations, but probably 
not by the degree of accuracy of the magnitude 
scale. 

Except in range the average value for sixty-six 
stars differs little from the similarly screened mean 








The Standard Cepheid light curve based on sixty-six variables (top), and standard curves for forty-three with 
periods shorter than eight days and nineteen with periods longer than ten days. 


The squares are two-tenths of a 


curve for the forty-three stars with periods less 
than eight days, and the mean curve for nineteen 
stars with periods greater than ten days. For 
the latter, a slight “hesitation” appears at the be- 
ginning of the rise toward maximum and is also 
evident in three of the individual curves of which 
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0.4 0.8 


Fic. 4, 
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1.2 1.6 20 Log P 


Period-magnitude relation for the eighty-eight Cepheid variables. 


Open circles indicate variables in large Magellanic Cloud. 


the mean is composed. The mean values for the 
two subdivisions are also given in table 3 and fig- 
ure 3. For these three mean curves the pulse- 
indices are, respectively, 8.3, 10.6, and 5.3. 

In the foregoing analysis, light curves from the 


two Magellanic Clouds were combined without 


an adjustment of the zero-points of the two systems 


of photographic magnitudes. Apparently it was 


not needed. That the two Clouds can be treated 


as at essentially the same distance is indicated in 


figure 4, which shows the period-luminosity rela- 
tion based on all eighty-eight variables. The 
adopted distance modulus is 17.25 for both Clouds. 
The corresponding distance is approximately 
eighty thousand light years, if we adopt a value of 
0.3 mag. as the correction for intervening space 
absorption.* 


‘Both in the tables and figures the median photo- 
graphic magnitude of HV 2752 has been corrected by 
subtracting one magnitude to allow for light absorption 
by the 30 Doradus Nebula in which it is involved. 





THE LIGHT FROM DISTANT GALAXIES 


JOEL STEBBINS AND A. E. WHITFORD 


Mount Wilson and Washburn Observatories 
(Read April 23, 1948) 


One of the advantages of the photoelectric cell 
in measuring faint sources of light is that the radi- 
ation from an extended surface can be integrated 
by the cell and compared directly with the radia- 
tion from a point source like a star. -Thus the light 
from the background of the night sky, from a small 
cluster of nearby stars, or from a distant galaxy 
containing millions of stars, can be expressed in 
terms of the standard magnitude scale used for in- 
dividual stars. 

With a photoelectric cell on the large telescopes 
at Mount Wilson measures have been made of the 
total light and color of external galaxies, or ex- 
tragalactic nebulae as they are often called, down 
to the 18th magnitude, near the limit of what can be 
seen visually through the 100-inch telescope. In 
the brighter objects, where by means of colored 
filter glasses the light could be divided into six 
spectral regions, their radiation was found to be 
unlike that of any single star. As would be ex- 
pected from a mixture of stars both hotter and 
cooler than the sun, they show excess radiation in 
both the ultraviolet and infrared regions over that 
of a star of matching color in the visual-photo- 
graphic region. The hot stars dominate in -the 
ultraviolet and the cool stars in the infrared. The 
ultraviolet excess is an important factor in evalu- 
ating the apparent brightness and the estimated dis- 
tance of a nebula with a large red shift of the spec- 
trum lines. 

In the Andromeda nebula, apparently the largest 
and brightest of the external galaxies, variations 
of color are apparent in different parts of the sys- 
tem. The bright outer arms of the spiral are bluer 
than the inner regions, presumably because of the 
excess number of hot stars in the arms; the inter- 
mediate dark lanes inside the arms reveal the red- 
dening effect of dust in the spaces between the 
stars of this system; and even the central region 
around the nucleus may be reddened by the same 
dust, as shown by the color being too red for the 
average spectral class of the stars in the nucleus. 
Similarly, as is well known, the arms of other spiral 
galaxies are bluer than their centers, showing a 
greater proportion of hot stars in their outer re- 
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gions. The smaller and amorphous elliptical 
nebulae of type E are uniform in color, and show 
less variation from system to sytem than do the 
spirals. 

With a new photocell, the 1P21 multiplier tube, 
measures in two colors have been carried to nebu- 
lae much fainter than were formerly observable. 
When remote nebulae are compared with nearby 
ones their color index, or ratio of yellow to blue 
light, increases progressively with the red shift of 
the spectrum lines. The results are in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Coors oF E-tyPE NEBULAE 
Photo 


graphic 
magnitude 


Number of 
objects 


Velocity 
km. 


Color index 
cs 


Cluster 


sec. 


mag. 
0.86 
0.99 
1.13 
1.36 


Virgo 
Coma 
Corona 
Bootes 


1,290 
6,600 
22,000 
38,900 


9.5-15.6 

13.2-17.4 

16.8-17.3 
18.2 


The first column gives the constellation of the 
cluster of nebulae ; the next the number of selected 
objects observed in the present: work. The third 
column gives the average red shift according to 
M. L. Humason, expressed as a velocity ; then fol- 
lows the range of apparent brightness within each 
cluster; while the last column gives the color in- 
dex C, reduced to the International scale. On this 
scale a white star like Sirius has an index near 
zero, an orange star like Arcturus has 1.1, while 
our yellow sun is intermediate with 0.7. In the 
ordinary visual-photographic region the nebulae 
of type E are redder than the sun. In the nearby 
Virgo cluster, some 7 million light-years away, 
there is only a small dispersion in color—the 
standard deviation from the mean of 0.86 mag. is 
+ 0,06 mag.; and no effect depending upon ap- 
parent brightness is found in the range of 6 mag- 
nitudes, a variation of more than 600-fold in 
light. Other tests on stars also. show that the 
progressive reddening with increasing faintness 
cannot be an instrumental effect. : 
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From the data in the table we find the linear re- 
lation between color index C, and velocity V’ in 
km. /sec. 


C, = + 0.84 + 0.0133 « 10° V. 


Since it is reasonable to infer that the variation of 
C, is a distance effect, then, since V’ is propor- 
tional to C, and therefore to the distance, the ve- 
locity-distance relation is confirmed. This rela- 
tion is fundamental in the concept of an expanding 
universe. 

The red shift for the Bootes nebula, interpreted 
as a velocity, gives 0.13 times the velocity of light. 
lf we know the spectral energy-curve of such a 
nebula, we can calculate the change of color pro- 
duced by the displacement of the spectrum, by 
multiplying all wave lengths by the factor 1 + 
d\/A = 1.13. The undisplaced energy-curve for 
the nearby E-type companion of the Andromeda 
nebula has been derived from six-color observa- 
tions, connecting the nebula with the sun by way 
of standard stars. We find the calculated change 
between zero velocity and that of Bootes to be 
AC, = 0.22. In his work on the distribution of 
nebulae, Dr. E. P. Hubble assumed, for lack of 
better information, that a nebula radiates like a 
black body at temperature 6,000° K., the corre- 
sponding change for Bootes is AC, = 0.17. We 
have then for ’ = 38,900 km. /sec. : 

Observed 


Calculated, E-type nebula 
Calculated, black body, 6,000 


0.52 mag. 


Thus the unexplained increase of color index, call 
it reddening, amounts to 0.52 — 0.22 = 0.30 mag. 
at 200 million light-years, the distance assigned by 
Hubble to the Bootes cluster. On any basis this 


effect must have far reaching consequences in dis- 
cussions of the extent of the visible universe. 
First, suppose that the reddening is simply selec- 
tive absorption by internebular material of the 
same kind that give the interstellar absorption in 
our galaxy. 


Also, make the customary assumption 
that the total absorption is about four times the 
selective absorption on the International scale, 
and we get a photographic absorption Ay, = 4 X 
0.30 = 1.2 mag. for an uncorrected distance of 200 
million light-years, but corrected by a factor of 
about 0.6 to 120 million light-years because of ab- 
sorption. Then, within distances of three or four 
times that of the Bootes cluster, we run into a 
virtual impenetrability of space at limits which 
heretofore have been considered attainable with 
present telescopes. 


[PROC. AMER, PHIL. SOC. 


The great difficulty in accepting the hypothesis 
of reddening by internebular material is the ab- 
sence of any evidence for it in the nebular counts 
Hubble has shown that these counts down to mag- 
nitude 21 are consistent with a uniform distribu- 
tion, assuming that space is transparent, that the 
nebulae are everywhere of the same average bright- 
ness, and that they radiate like black bodies at 
6,000° K. Internebular absorption would require 
inward corection factors to the photometric dis- 
tances, increasing rapidly with the fainter magni- 
tudes from the ratio 1/0.6 for the Bootes nebula. 
A steep outward increase in the density of distri- 
bution of nebulae would be inescapable. In other 
words, we should find our galaxy literally “in a 
hole,” an uncomfortable position to say the least. 

At first the possibility of a time effect was con- 
sidered—namely, that the nebulae were formerly 
redder than now, and that what we observe is 
simply their progressive change in color in the 
interval of 200 million years from the Bootes neb- 
ula inward. We rejected it because the time in- 
volved is only a small fraction of the accepted age 
of the sun and of our galaxy. The possibility of 
changes in the nebulae during the light-travel time 
has been in the background since it was mentioned 
by Hubble and Tolman more than a dozen years 
ago. Dr. Martin Schwarzschild recently suggested 
that, since our measures are of E-type nebulae 
only, we are dealing with what is called a stellar 
population II, and that these objects may once have 
contained large numbers of high-luminosity red 
giant stars. These stars would have consumed 
their energy at a high rate, and would have faded 
in the time since the light left the distant ones. 

The corrections to the photometric distances on 
the time-effect hypothesis would be much less than 
for the space-reddening hypothesis, and of the 
opposite sign. The intrinsic photographic bright- 
ness of a distant nebula would be greater than that 
of a nearby one, since the extra stars which have 
since faded must contribute to all wave lengths, 
though most strongly at the red end of the spec- 
trum. An increase in the color index of an E-type 
nebula by adding supergiant red stars to bring the 
color up to that of the Bootes nebula might give 
an outward distance correction factor of 1.17. 
Before such a factor were applied to nebulae in 
general, it would be necessary to know more about 
the colors of distant spirals, where the time effect 
would probably be quite different from that in the 
E-type nebulae. But the correction is in a direc- 
tion which lowers the space density of the more 
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distant objects and thus helps to avoid outward in- 
creasing density of distribution. 

We are well aware of the danger of drawing far- 
reaching conclusions from observations of only a 
few objects, but, after all, the number of nebulae 
observed with the greatest velocities is not very 
large either. To summarize, we seem to be justi- 
fied in the following tentative conclusions. 


(1) The energy-curves of the nebulae are those 
to be expected from mixtures of stars; they show 
excess energy in both the infrared and ultraviolet 
over that of an average star. The ultraviolet ex- 
cess must be taken into account in evaluating the 
effect of the red shift on the apparent photographic 
luminosities of faint nebulae. 

(2) The E-type or elliptical nebulae show a 
reddening proportional to the red shift. This fact 
may be taken as corroborative evidence for a lin- 
ear velocity-distance relation. About 60 per cent 
of the reddening is a color excess not explained as 
a consequence of the red shift. 

(3) If the excess reddening is a distance effect 
caused by selective absorption of internebular dark 
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material, then the inward corrections to the photo- 
metric distances would, on such a hypothesis, be 
so great as to be very difficult to reconcile with the 
smooth run of the nebular counts. 

(4) If the excess reddening is a time effect, we 
are seeing considerable change in the nature of E- 
type nebulae in only 200 million years. The dis- 
tance corrections would then be outward and 
smaller than for the space-reddening hypothesis. 

(5) Whatever the explanation of the color ex- 
cess, the interpretation of the nebular counts will 
certainly be affected by new corrections involving 
the absolute energy-curves, by improved magni- 
tudes, and by color and luminosity changes which 
are functions of the distance. Until these factors 
are better understood, previous conclusions about 
the outer regions of the observable universe may 
be considered open to revision. 


This investigation grew out of earlier work 
which, some ten years ago, was supported by a 
grant from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society. 





POTTERY FROM THE SOUTHERN ESKIMO REGION ! 


ROBERT F. HEIZER 


Department of Anthropology, University of California 


SEVERAL observers in the eighteenth century 
remarked that the Koniag, a Pacific Eskimo tribe 
who occupied Kodiak Island, were using then, or 
had formerly made, pottery vessels, but adequate 
descriptions and actual examples are lacking. In 
1939 Dr. Frederica de Laguna published a detailed 
description of a large and complete pottery vessel 
from Kodiak Island which, up to now, has con- 
stituted our only knowledge of this Pacific Eskimo 
culture trait. Subsequent studies by de Laguna 
(1940, 1947) have indicated the relationship of 
Kodiak Island pottery with other Eskimo ceramics 
and even those of the adjacent east Asiatic coast, 
together with the announcement by George Quimby 
(1945) that pottery was made anciently on the 
Aleutian Islands, have indicated the importance 
of numerous pottery fragments collected by Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka from the southern coast of Kodiak 
Island. These exhibit certain hitherto unrecorded 
features of shape and technique, and it is believed 
that a careful description of them will be of value 
in furnishing additional data upon which conclu- 
sions of relationship to other pottery wares may be 
based. 

Reports by several eighteenth-century traders 
and explorers contain incidental attestations to the 
existence or recently abandoned manufacture of 
pottery Zolotarev (1938: 17) cites a 
Russian account of 1772-1773 which states that 
the Koniag had “clay and wooden vessels.” Pallas’ 
report of Bragin’s visit in 1776 mentions “earthen 
and wooden vessels,’ and his account of Shelekov’s 
voyage in 1783-1787 refers to “utensils of clay” 
(cited by de Laguna, 1939). Lisianski (1814: 
Il: 74) states that certain things are eaten raw, 
and “other food is cooked in earthen pots.” 
Khvostof and Davydov (1810-1812: IT: 104) re- 
ported of the Koniag in 1802-1808, “From clay 
they make saucers in which they burn |melt?| 
whale fat. Formerly they knew too how to bake 
pottery, but that knowledge is now lost, perhaps 


vessels. 


‘This report is a presentation of a portion of the 
archaeological material collected by Dr. A. Hrdli¢ka for 


the U. S. National Museum on Kodiak Island from 
1931-1938. The analysis of the Kodiak collections is 
being supported by a grant from the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 
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because they find our |metal]. kettles more con- 
venient.” Holmberg who visited Kodiak in 1851 
writes (1856: 382), “It is said that in earlier times 
the Koniags also made vessels of clay which they 
baked, but the art has now disappeared.” Merck 
(1937: 130) attests its presence in 1789-1791, and 
Krasheninnikov (cited by Jochelson, 1905—1908 : 
632) notes that the Koniag cooked meat in pot- 
tery vessels. 

There can thus be no doubt that in early historic 
times, during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Koniag were pottery makers. As late 
as 1932, Dr. Hrdlicka was able to determine from 
surviving Koniags that their ancestors on the 
southwestern coast of Kodiak Island formerly 
made pottery (Hrdlicka, 1944: 105). 

Figure 1 illustrates 19 rim sections of pottery 
fragments from at least four and possibly five 
archaeological sites on Kodiak Island. Figure la 
is from the central island of the Geese Island 
group; figures 1b, c are listed from Alitak Bay; 
figures 1d-t are from three sites on the shore of 
the estuary comprising Olga and Horsemarine 
Bays; and figures lu-wv are described vaguely as 
from the “south end of Kodiak Island.” These 
sites are located.on the accompanying sketch map. 
The two sherds from Alitak Bay are probably from 
the vicinity of the petroglyph sites (Heizer, 1947). 

All of the Kodiak sherds have a film which may 
be as much as 1.5 mm. thick of organic material 
adhering to the rim and inner surface and often 
on the outer surface as well. When this is burned 
the smoke smells like grease. This surface patina 
doubtless consists of food remains, chiefly grease, 
plus carbon acquired while the pot was supported 
over the fire. The color would have militated 
against painted designs if there had been an im- 
pulse to so decorate pottery vessels, and the coarse 
and abundant temper probably did not permit or 
encourage the employment of punctate and in- 
cised decorations. One's first impression is that 
this ware is crude and technically poor, but closer 


2 This observation might, of course, be advanced by 
natives who had themselves discovered pottery fragments 
at old village sites. Native testimony, until checked 
further, does not therefore evidence the survival of knowl- 
edge through oral tradition of a former ceramic industry. 
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HORSEMARING 


Bar we, 


GOOSE ISLAND 


SITE 


Map. 1. 


inspection modifies this opinion, and the observer 
concludes that it is in fact an excellent technologi- 
cal product. The coarse tempering material and 
thickness of the body walls causes rough-edged 
breaks, but the broken edges are clean, firm, and 
not crumbly. The protruding temper fragments 
are locked tight in the paste and can be dislodged 
only with considerable effort. When one sherd is 
dragged across another, the “tone” resulting from 
the contact is not dull and dead, but high and sharp, 
a sign that the ware is well fired into a homogene- 
ous unit. The black surface color indicates that 
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Porrery Sites (4) 

VYAK SITE 

CAPE ALITAK PETROGLYPHS 

RUSSIAN SETTLEMENT IN | 
THREE SAINTS BAY, 1784-1792 


Kodiak Island showing sites referred to in this paper. 


firing was in a reducing atmosphere, and the pre- 
sumption is that a fairly high firing heat (ca. 750 
C. ?) was attained. The surface is quite hard, 
ranging on the Moh scale from 3.0 (calcite) to 3.5 
(aragonite) and in a few cases to 4.0 (fluorite). 
There is no evidence whatsoever to indicate that 
the spiral coiling technique was employed, and 
conversely, the sherds betray several specific indi- 
cations that the paddling method was used. Ir- 
regularity and unevenness of the surface, particu- 
larly, though not exclusively, the inner surface is 
almost certainly due to paddling. A second indica- 
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centimeters 


taches 


Fic. 1. Cross sections of Kodiak Island potsherds. Exterior wall to left. Dotted lines in c—f and p show where fine 
paste rims were added to body of vessel. Specimen h has been drilled; » and o are body sherds; v is the base of 
a vessel. 
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tion is in the orientation and tendency toward 
“layering” of the temper aggregate particles which 
appear to have been thus aligned through pad- 
dling against a trowel or anvil. The tempering 
has been compacted within the vessel walls and the 
paste alone is visible on the exterior walls. The 
smoothed surface finish may be the result of con- 
centration of the paste float by “puddling.” One 
might also guess that after the pot had been shaped 
by paddling, a paste “wash” was applied, allowed 
to bond, and then scraped to effect a smooth sur- 
face. If this supposition is correct, the occasional 
crackled or flaky surface of sherds would be ac- 
counted for as due to incomplete bonding between 
the vessel and the paste appliqué. The paste is a 
fine clay which, to judge from some freshly broken 
places on the thickened rims, fired a dark gray. 
Repeated contact with cooking fires and greasy 
foods has accentuated the surface darkening, and 
in many instances has permeated through the wall 
of the vessel. 

It can be determined that the heavy or elab- 
orated rims of some examples (e. g. fig. lc, d, e, p, 
t) have been added after the vessel walls were 
formed. In the sherds listed above a visible 
cleavage line following the course of the outer sur- 
face continues into the thickened rim mass. This 


cleavage is more accentuated by the fact that 
the expanded rim mass is composed of fine-tem- 
pered paste as distinguished from the coarser tem- 


pered body wall mass. There is not the slightest 
evidence of the use of fiber, grass, hair, feathers, 
or any other perishable material as tempering in 
any of the sherds. The concentric ridges, par- 
ticularly those in figure la, c, qg, have been formed 
by adding a paste ribbon and tooling it to ridge 
form. Where the bonding was insufficient, sec- 
tions of the ridge have scaled off the surface. In- 
the other examples where the ridges are more 
substantial they are an integral part of the rim 
structure and are thus not subject to scaling. In 
no instance has the additive rim mass separated 
from the vessel wall, a fact which indicates the 
technical problem of bonding the two parts was 
fully solved. Altogether, the Kodiak pottery looks 
like a technical high and not a fumbling effort. 


DESCRIPTION OF 


Fic. la, Goose Island. Rim, double-beveled 
and slightly thickened; exterior, two concentric 
ridges below rim, straight wall; interior, plain; 
temper, rounded slate beach gravel from 3 to 7 
mm. diameter forming at least 30 per cent of the 
bulk, shows tendency to orient flattened surfaces 


POTTERY FRAGMENTS 
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parallel with vessel exterior ; finish, well smoothed 
by scraping (?) which pushes temper inside, ex- 
terior paste shows tendency to crackling; form, 
probably straight-walled bowl with outside rim 
diameter of 29 cm., walls 1 cm. thick; hardness, 3. 

Fic. 1b, Alitak Bay. Rim, double-beveled ; ex- 
terior, shallow groove and concentric neck ridge 
just below rim, straight wall; interior, plain, with 
slightly constricted neck caused by thickening of 
beveled rim; temper, angular grit 2-3 mm. on a 
side containing mica and feldspar (crushed gran- 
ite?), packed tightly and does not protrude through 
surface paste; finish, smoothed, with flaky ex- 
terior; form, straight-walled bowl (?), outside 
rim diameter 26.5 cm., wall 1 cm. thick; hardness, 
4. 

Fic. lc, Alitak Bay. Like figure 1b, except as 
noted. Rim, beveled toward interior; exterior, 
two encircling ridges below rim with intervening 
wide and shallow grooves; wall 7 mm. thick, 
outer rim. 

Fic. ld, Olga Bay. Rim, wide, low double- 
beveled with flange projecting toward interior, 
compos. of fine paste tempered with finely di- 
vided granite (identifiable from biotite, feldspar 
and quartz ) ; exterior, wide lip molding below edge 
interrupted by a single cut groove; interior, plain, 
with overhanging lip; temper, crushed angular 
granite (biotite, quartz and feldspar) of ca. 2 mm. 
on a side; finish, well smoothed surfaces through 
which none of the coarse temper material ex- 
trudes, surface somewhat irregular probably re- 
sult of paddle technique; form, straight-walled 
vessel with outside rim diameter of 25.5 cm., in- 
ner rim diameter 19.4 cm., walls 7.5 mm. thick; 
hardness 3-3.5. 

Fic. le, Olga Bay. Rim, wide with two broad 
shallow grooves separated by low ridge, composed 
of sand and finely divided granite tempered paste ; 
exterior, plain, well smoothed, shows parallel hori- 
zontal scraping marks, surface paste contains much 
biotite; interior, plain, well smoothed, bears ad- 
herent organic deposit; temper, body wall below 
rim of small (1 mm.) crushed granite in consider- 
able quantity, but paste and firing sufficiently good 
to form extremely well amalgamated and _ tight 
mass; finish, smoothed by scraping; form, not 
determinable, if rim was flat neck of vessel was 
constricted, if rim inclined toward vessel cavity the 
neck walls were straight, body wall 9 mm. thick; 
hardness, 3.5. 

Fic. 1f, Olga Bay. Rim; slightly concave and 
tipped in toward bowl, of finer tempered paste than 
walls; exterior, single concentric ridge separated 
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from rim by wide shallow groove; interior, plain; 
temper, crushed granite and crushed angular slate 
oriented with flat surfaces parallel to exterior ; 
finish, smoothed surface showing narrow scraping 
marks, surface has tendency to be flaky; form, 
probably straight-walled vessel, outside diameter 
20.5 cm., walls 1.4 cm. thick; hardness, 3-3.5. 
Fic. lg, Upper Station, Olga Bay. Rim, flat, 
slightly thickened ; exterior, plain; interior, plain, 
shows rough gouge-marks from scraping ; temper, 


d 


Fic, 2. 


t, p, v, e, d. 


Tops of rims and base of pottery vessels, Kodiak Island. 
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small, rounded slate gravel; finish, scraped sur- 
faces, but flat surfaces of gravel temper lie flush 
with wall surface; form, straight-necked, rounded 
bodied pot, walls thinnest (1.2 cm.) at 3.5 cm. be- 
low neck and thickest (1.8 cm.) at break where 
bottom was welded on. 

Fic. 1h, 1, Upper Station, Olga Bay. Rim, flat, 
thickened, with bevel inclined toward vessel cavity ; 
exterior and interior, plain; temper, fine grit or 
angular coarse sand; finish, brown-tan color, sur- 


€ 


Cross sections of specimens a to e shown in figure 1 


Note fine temper in rims as compared to walls. 
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i. 3. Kodiak Island potsherds. All except 4 show exterior surface. For rim sections of a to / see figure 1 


t, e, c, d, b, q, p, u, f. 
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faces smoothed by scraping; form, straight-sided 
neck, body wall 8 mm. thick. 

Fic. 17, Olga Bay. Rim, flat and slightly thick- 
ened ; exterior, two ridges below rim separated by 
wide, shallow grooves; interior, plain; temper, 
finely crushed slate which has assumed laminated 
or bedded stratification in body wall; finish, 
smoothed by scraping, no temper particles ex- 
trude; form, straight-walled neck, body wall 1.2 
cm. thick ; hardness, 3. 

Fic. 1k, Olga Bay. Rim, flat and slightly bev- 
eled toward interior; exterior and interior, plain 
(cf. h, 1); temper, crushed angular granite par- 
ticles ; finish, well smoothed by scraping ; form, in- 
determinate, body wall 8 mm. thick. 

Fic. 1/, Olga Bay. Rim, simple, flat, slightly 
beveled toward interior; exterior and interior, 
plain; temper, coarse rounded flat slate gravel up 
to 5 mm. diameter ; finish, smoothed surface paste 
by scraping; form, probably bowl with rounded 
sides and slightly constricted orifice, walls uniform 
thickness of 1 cm.; hardness, 3. 

Fic. lm, Olga Bay. Rim, not thickened but 
“stepped”; exterior and interior, plain; temper, 
coarse rounded slate pebbles up to 5 mm. in diam- 
eter with small angular slate; finish, 
smoothed by scraping ; form, probably simple bowl 
shape, rim thickest and decreasing toward bottom ; 
hardness, 3. 


some 


Tw ) 


Fic. ln, 0, Horsemarine and Olga Bays. 
body sherds which show pronounced thickening 
to form a shoulder. 


Rims absent. The swelling 
may represent the juncture point of the base and 
body of the pot, though there is no evidence of 
this in the two sherds or in any of the rest which 
lack this feature except possibly figure 1t. The 
first piece is tempered with slate pebbles, the sec- 
ond with crushed granite. 

Fic. 1p, Olga Bay. Rim, double-beveled; e.r- 
terior, single concentric ridge applied after vessel 
walls were complete ; interior, plain; temper, sub- 
angular coarse slate and slight amount of crushed 
granite, is laminated within body wall; finish, well 
smoothed paste which forms surface layer 1 to 2 
mm. thick and has probably been added over sur- 
face of rough paddle-made vessel; form, slightly 
curving walls indicating bowl shape, walls 1.2 cm. 
thick ; hardness, 3-3.5. 

Fic. 1g, Olga Bay. Rim, low double-bevel ; e+- 
terior, single small ridge below rim which has 
flaked off wall in parts clearly demonstrating that 
the ridge was applied separately, probably at the 
same time heavy paste coat was smoothed and 
bonded to surface of whole vessel; interior, plain ; 
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temper, crushed slate and some coarse slate gravel 
up to 1 cm. long; finish, well smoothed surface 
paste which forms a distinct surface ca, 1-1.5 mm. 
thick; form, straight-walled bowl (?), wall 1.1 
em. thick; hardness, 3.5. 

Fic. Ir, Olga Bay. Rim, flat, slightly beveled 
toward interior, has been added separately to the 
vessel as shown by joint line and finer temper in 
rim; exterior, single concentric ridge below rim 
with wide, shallow groove intervening; interior, 
plain; temper, finely crushed slate and crushed 
angular granite in about equal quantities, lami- 
nated ; finish, smoothed by scraping, surface shows 
scaling and flaking, surface paste contains con- 
siderable quantity of finely divided biotite; form, 
straight-sided, open mouthed jar or bowl (?) 29.5 
cm. outside diameter, wall thickness 1.6 cm. ; hard- 
ness, 3.5-4. 

Fic. ls, Olga Bay. Rim, double-beveled; ex- 
terior and interior, plain; temper, crushed slate 
and crushed granite; finish, surface-smoothed 
tendency for surface paste to flake and spall off at 
points where the paste has broken away from the 
large tempering grains; form, straight-walled pot 
(?), wall thickness increases from below rim 
(9 mm.) to break (1.3 cm.), probable outside 
diameter 32.5 cm.; hardness, 3.5—4. 

Fic. 1t, Olga Bay. Rim, “stepped” (cf. fig. 1m) 
with lip overhanging outside of vessel; exterior 
and interior, plain; temper, abundant, of coarse 
crushed slate (no evidence of granite) ; finish, sur- 
face paste smoothed by scraping, but irregularly 
dimpled due to paddling, some tendency for sur- 
face to flake; form, straight-sided bowl with 
rounded bottom, neck walls thinner (1 cm.) than 
lower wall (2 cm.) where pot is broken; hardness, 
3. Break at point where wall is thickest may show 
that the base was joined to the vessel wall at or 
near this point. 

Fic. lu, from “South end of Kodiak Island.” 
Rim, not thickened out “stepped”; exterior and 
interior, plain; temper, crushed granite and fine 
granitic sand; finish, well smoothed; form, 
straight-walled vessel, wall thinner at rim (1.0 
cm.) and thicker at bottom (1.5 cm.); hardness, 
3.5. 

Fic. lv, from “South end of Kodiak Island.” 
This is a heavy pot base which has become separated 
from the body of the vessel. De Laguna (1939: 
335) observes that the Kodiak pot which she de- 
scribes had a bottom which was “undoubtedly 
made as a separate piece.” Small (1 mm.) flat- 
tened ‘and well rounded gravel in excessive quan- 
tity make up the temper, and the grains lie flat, 
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an indication that the piece was paddle made. The 

color is mottled gray, brown and black, and tem- 

per grains appear on the smoothed surface. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It is possible to state definitely that the Kodiak 
pottery belongs to the later prehistoric period. I 
have seen the associated cultural material from 
the Olga-Horsemarine Bay sites, and it belongs 
unquestionably to the same complex which is 
characteristic of the Upper levels of the Uyak site 
described as “Our Site” by Hrdlicka (1944). The 
Uyak site was abandoned by or at the time of the 
settlement of Kodiak by the Russians, and al- 
though the whole large refuse mound was ex- 
cavated, not a single pottery fragment was found. 
Whether the pottery-producing Olga Bay sites 
were inhabited in the historic period is not certain, 
though they may have been, since the earliest 
settlement of the island occurred at a spot called 
Three Saints Bay not many miles distant on the 
south coast, and this Russian colony became the 
focal point of activity and native settlement. The 
extreme localization of pottery in Kodiak archae- 
ological sites is curious, although other features 
such as petroglyphs (Heizer, 1947) and certain 
lamp forms seem to have restricted distributions. 
I know of no way of verifying the temporal position 
of Kodiak pottery except through additional field 
work, and this I intend to do as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. For present purposes I am 
assuming that Kodiak pottery is late prehistoric 
and was made by the ancestors of the recent 
Koniag group. 

The pottery described here is undoubtedly of 
the same type as the vessel described by de Laguna 
(1939), though the “modified situla-shape” of her 
specimen is not recognizable among the sherds col- 
lected by Dr. Hrdlicka. The variability of rim 
features, tempering material, and added clay paste 
to surface the vessel are distinctive traits of the 
Kodiak complex. Quimby’s excellent description 
of the coarse pottery from Amaknak Island (Dutch 
Harbor) makes it possible to state that the Kodiak 
pottery is unlike the Amaknak ware in form and 
construction. 

I agree with de Laguna (1939: 339; 1947: 246) 
in placing the Kodiak Island pottery with the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim ceramic group if we are look- 
ing to broader relationships. With a respectable 
sampling of Kodiak pottery, mostly rim sherds 
which are of especial value in showing variability 
of form and decoration, this relationship still ap- 
pears basic, but on the specific level I propose to 
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set up a separate pottery sub-group which is 
typified at the moment by the Pacific Eskimo 
Koniag pottery. The Amaknak pottery, because of 
its distinctiveness, may either represent another 
member of the South Alaskan ceramic family, or 
have entirely separate status. Quimby suggests the 
possibility of an indigenous origin of this stone- 
like ware. In this connection it is of interest to 
note the presence of what might be called a rudi- 
mentary Aleut fictile industry in the early historic 
period. Coxe (1803: 228-229) citing Soloviev’s 
account of 1764 says of the Unalaska natives, “for 
dressing their victuals they use a hollow stone, in 
which they place the fish or flesh, cover it with 
another, and close the interstices with lime or 
clay : they then lay it horizontally upon two stones, 
and light a fire underneath.” Cook (1784: III: 
107) also referring to the Unalaska natives, says, 
“Some have in their possession small brass kettles ; 
and those who have not, make one of a flat stone, 
with sides of clay.” It may be more than accident 
that two accounts speak of clay-walled or clay- 
sealed stone cooking vessels on the island of Un- 
alaska, the only island of the Aleutian group which 
has yielded fired pottery. Geographical prox- 
imity of Unalaska to the Alaskan mainland would 
seem to indicate that the pottery tradition came 
from that source, but as noted by Quimby, noth- 
ing remotely like the concrete-like pottery of Un- 
alaska is known from the Alaskan area. 

I have been unable to detect anything specifically 
Asiatic in the Kodiak pottery, and hence can offer 
no evidence in support of de Laguna’s proposal that 
pottery of the Southern Eskimo group was derived 
from the Kurile-Kamchatka region via the Aleu- 
tian Islands ca. A.v. 1000 (de Laguna, 1940: 71- 
72; 1947: 247). Her whole hypothesis has nu- 
merous facts to support it, and until it can be prop- 
erly tested by pottery from older sites, must stand 
as the best: yet advanced to account for the distinc- 
tive southwestern Alaskan ceramic wares. If de 
Laguna is correct, Aleutian Island sites and prob- 
ably Kodiak Island middens will sometime yield 
pottery of a type intermediate between the wares 
of the Kurile-Kamchatka region and those north 
of the Alaska Peninsula. Otherwise the pottery 
of the southwestern Eskimo and adjoining in- 
terior Athabascan Indian area will probably be 
traceable to introduction from Asia via Bering 
Strait (cf. Collins, 1937: 348). 
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ABSTRACT 


The custom of applying gypsum or pipeclay to the 
head to form a mourning-cap, which was worn for weeks 
or months, has been known for western New South 
Wales for over a century. These objects have attracted 
little interest since the end of the nineteenth century, at 
which time the evidence indicated a concentrated distri- 
bution of local importance. 

In 1939 the author secured information in the North- 
west that similar but simpler mourning-caps were worn 
in that area. This evidence, coupled with a report of 
their presence in the Southwest, introduced a problem of 
continental dimensions. A reconsideration of the older 
data and a survey of new information gathered in New 
South Wales and adjacent areas during the last half 
century show that mourning-caps occupy a much more 
extensive distribution in the East than formerly believed. 
The caps in the East are characterized by various elabo- 
rations not found in the West, but analysi§ of the con- 
stituent traits reveals a basic similarity. The expanded 
eastern distribution nevertheless is separated from the 
appearances in the West by great distances in which no 
traces of mourning-caps have as yet been reported. It 
is in this intermediate region that new developments in 
burial practices have been noted. These developments 
seem to have caused the abandonment of various older 
traits which now occupy non-contiguous distribution in 
nearby or distant surrounding areas. Although the direct 
cause for the decline of mourning-caps is not apparent, 
the pattern of its present non-contiguous distribution is 
similar to that of other replaced traits. 


In 1939 the author was surprised to hear In- 
garda informants in the Carnarvon area of north- 
western Australia describe the use of morning- 


caps of gypsum. This unexpected testimony ex- 
panded to continental proportions a problem which 
previously had appeared to be confined to south- 
ern Australia, between central New South Wales 
and Victoria on the east and the Esperance dis- 
trict of Western Australia on the west, and in ear- 
lier times to the relatively restricted region of the 
Murray-Darling Valley and neighboring areas 
(see map 1). 


* Incorporated in this paper are fieldnotes gathered in 
1938-1939 in Western Australia under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the American Philo- 
sophical Society (Penrose Fund), and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The text figures were prepared 
through the courtesey of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Oregon. 


MOURNING-CAPS IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA 


The mourning-caps of the Murray-Darling re- 
gion have been known since 1835. These peculiar 
head coverings of white pipeclay or gypsum were 
built up by successive applications of a thick fluid 
or a thin paste smeared or plastered over the head 
(fig. 1). During the mourning period, which 
lasted several weeks or even months, the caps were 
retained on the head and gradually enlarged. 
They finally were removed whole and placed on 
the grave as ornaments. Unfortunately the details 
of the customs associated with them were not al- 
ways reported with clarity and specimens were 
seldom collected. It was not until 1899 that these 
objects attracted any general comparative interest. 
In that year Etheridge summarized the refer- 
ences to caps and customs and described three 
specimens, two of which apparently represented 
the only examples in the Australian Museum at 
that time.'’ Since the publication of his paper, 
mourning-caps have received little attention ex- 
cept in a few localized areas. 

Etheridge was not aware of the full dimensions 
of the problem of mourning-caps in the East. The 
evidence was meager and his method of organizing 
the data did not permit a proper perspective of 
the whole. The few detailed reports happened to 
come from the Murray-Darling region, whereas 
for the surrounding areas the information was gen- 
eralized and often so ambiguous as to suggest to 
him categorical differences in the practices. Since 
his primary purpose was to ascertain the distribu- 
tion and ethnological context of mourning-caps as 
he understood them, he was inclined to overlook 
the similarities and to emphasize the differences 
which seemed to prevail in the customs in the vari- 
ous areas. His survey of the literature thus in- 
duced him to classify the use of gypsum and pipe- 
clay into three categories—(1) cap-making, (2) 
head-plastering, and (3) simple decoration of the 
head, hair, face, limbs, or body. He noted that 
simple decoration was widespread on the continent 


1 Etheridge, R., Jr., The “Widow's Cap” of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 
13 (2): 333-345, pls. 25-30, 1899. 
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Distribution of mourning-caps on basis of evidence available in 1939 (solid hatching). 
Region of development of new burial complex (broken hatching). 


and present among both “cap-makers” and “head- 
plasterers.” 

Mourning-caps were construed narrowly by 
Etheridge. He accepted as caps only head-cover- 
ings which were actually described by that term 
or which could be implied to be such by the traits 
associated with them within a restricted region. 
Mourning-caps were considered to be head-cover- 
ings formally shaped to cover the top, sides, and 
back of the head, often of helmet shape with a rela- 
tively high crown, built up on the heads of widows 
by successive applications of plaster during a long 
mourning period, usually on a net base over a 
cropped head, and ultimately removed whole and 
laid on the grave. These traits were mentioned 
frequently in the accounts from the Murray Dar- 
ling region between Mannum, South Australia, 
Bourke, New South Wales, and the Goulburn 
River in central Victoria, and could be substanti- 
ated to a large extent by the features of specimens 
found on the graves in this region. Etheridge 
therefore designated this distribution as the “cap 
area” and assumed that head-coverings with these 


characteristics and associations were lacking in 
the surrounding areas. 

The appearances outside the “cap area” were 
assigned to the category of head-plasters primarily 
because they were not known to be “mourning- 
caps” and not because of the recognition of posi- 
tive differences from the latter. Neither speci- 
mens nor photographs of “plasters” were avail- 
able, and the reports provided no descriptions of 
physical features by which they could be identified 
as a type. Consideration was not given to the 
possibility that some of these distant and poorly 
described appearances might be “mourning-caps”’ 
or variants of them, even though the associated 
traits, individually or collectively, might vary or 
differ from those in the Murray-Darling region, or 
might even be lacking. Nor was it stressed that 
within the Murray-Darling region there also was 
considerable variation in the caps, as well as in 
the secondary traits associated with them, and 
that some variants resembled the appearances out- 
side the “cap area.”’ 

The reports for some distant areas were so 
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Fic. 1. 


meager as to be meaningless for the purpose of 


identification and comparison. Etheridge noted 
for eastern central Queensland (Cape and Bely- 
ando Rivers) that women plastered their heads 
with clay and ashes,? for northwestern Queens- 
land _(Leichhardt-Selwyn and Cloncurry) that 
mourners applied lumps of gypsum to the hair,* 
and for Mount Freeling in eastern South Aus- 
tralia, that ‘““members of the tribe put a plaster on 
their heads made of burnt gypsum powdered and 
wetted, and also plastered their bodies.”* In 
spite of the fact that these statements varied in 
content and neither affirmed nor denied the pres- 
ence of mourning-caps, they nevertheless were in- 
terpreted as positive evidence for the hypothetical 
‘‘head-plasters.”” What types of head-covering 


2 Curr, E. M., The Australian race I11: 21, Melbourne 
and London, 1886. 

3 Roth, W. E., Ethnological studies among the North- 
W est-Queensland aborigines, London, 1897. See pp. 110, 
164-166 for comparison between northwestern and west- 
ern districts in Queensland. 

4 Taplin, G., The folklore, manners, customs and lan- 
guages of the South Australian aborigines, 88, Adelaide, 
1879. (H. Q. Smith on the “Nimbalda” tribe.) 


Mourning-cap. Louth District, Darling River, New South Wales. 
height 54 in., thickness of crown 1} in. 
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Length 10 in., width 8 in., 
(After Etheridge.) 


may have prevailed in eastern and northwestern 
Queensland remain undetermined today for there 
is no further information to indicate whether either 
of the appearances or both were simple mourning- 
caps, exaggerations of simple head decoration, or 
localized developments with distinctive features of 
their own. For eastern South Australia, on the 
other hand, additional evidence now indicates that 
the distribution of mourning-caps extended west- 
ward as far as Mount Freeling, and in this light 
the early report can be evaluated in terms of the 
context provided by neighboring areas. 

Etheridge also assigned head-plasters to west- 
ern Queensland (Boulia district and the King’s 
Creek-Georgina River area) and northern South 
Australia (Andigarina tribe, south of Charlotte 
Waters). For these areas the early accounts also 
were inconclusive but nevertheless suggestive of 
mourning-caps in various details. In the Boulia 
district of western Queensland “lumps” of gypsum 
were applied té the hair in such a manner that the 
head seems to have been covered by a hard mass.° 


5 Roth, op. cit., 110, 164-166, for comparison with 
northwestern Queensland. 
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These coverings presumably varied in many respects 
from the helmet-shaped caps of the Murray-Dar- 
ling region but may not have differed sufficiently 
from some of the poorer skull-caps to warrant a 
separate classification, at least without more de- 
tailed descriptions than are available. They were 
worn as long as six months by widows, but for 
shorter periods by other women and by men. No 
mention is made of the method by which they were 
removed from the head or whether, if removed 
whole or broken, they or their fragments were 
disposed of in a conventional manner. Similarly 
for the Andigarina in northern South Australia 
there is a suggestion of simple caps in the report 
that ‘“‘mourners smear their heads and breasts with 
a white earth ; usually gypsum and pipeclay. After 
being kept on (and occasionally renewed) for a 
month, it is taken off and thrown on the grave.” ° 
It is not clear from these remarks what was “taken 
off and thrown on the grave.” Possibly the ref- 
erence is to some simple decoration which was 
crumbled and so disposed. Such a custom is not 
reported elsewhere among tribes which practiced 
simple decoration, although it might occur, par- 
ticularly among those located along the margin of 
distribution of mourning-caps, as are the Andi- 
garina. Possibly the remark pertains to mourning- 
caps and to decorations as well, for what seems to 
be a similar practice, although the details are not 
clearly described, has been found among the Wong- 
konguru, the eastern neighbors of the Andigarina, 
who make mourning-caps, decorate the body, and 
place “traces” around the grave. 

MORE RECENT EVIDENCE 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


FROM 


Information secured since Etheridge’s time has 
now extended the distribution of mourning-caps 
westward to close the gap between Mount Freeling 
and Andigarina country in South Australia, and 
between them and the Boulia district in western 
Queensland, and increases the probability that 
mourning-caps, perhaps in simple or variant form, 
were present in these three areas. Horne and 
Aiston * have reported on the Wongkonguru (of 
the Mungeranie district) whose aboriginal terri- 
tory extended along both sides of the South Aus- 
tralian-Central Australian border to adjoin that 


® Taplin, op. cit., 90 (C. Giles for the “Antakerrinya” 
tribe). Etheridge, op. cit., 342, misstated this evidence 
in his assertion that the renewals of plaster were not 
made until after the first month. 

* Horne, G., and G. Aiston, Savage life in 
Australia, 153-156, London, 1924. 


Central 
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of the Andigarina *; Basedow ® has commented on 
the Yantruwunta who lived in northeastern South 
Australia and adjacent New South Wales and 
(Queensland ; and Elkin has described in greater de- 
tail the mourning customs of the Yantruwunta, and 
also of the Piladapa (near Mount Freeling), 
Dieri, Yauarawaka, Marula and Ngameni, who 
occupied the extensive region east and north of 
Lake Eyre to within the borders of southwestern 
Queensland.*® 

For the Wongkonguru mourning-caps are re- 
ported for widows, but the practices of widowers 
are not described. Other individuals, both male and 
female, cover themselves with the same paste used 
for the caps and mat their hair into ropes. Such 
decorations are retained until they wear off. The 
caps completely cover the heads down to the level 
of the eyes and are said to be about one inch in 
thickness. Caps of such a thickness are regarded 
as typical, but Horne and Aiston nevertheless pro- 
vide an excellent photograph of a woman wearing a 
helmet-shaped cap which appears to have a rela- 
tively high crown. Although they do not discuss 
the point it would seem from their evidence that 
the Wongkonguru recognize two varieties of caps. 
The word mulya is given for “funeral cap” and for 
the burnt gypsum paste used in its construction, 
whereas mung-warro, forehead white, seems to ap- 
ply to the thick, helmet-shaped examples. The 
Wongkonguru do not place a net over the head 
but may tie across the forehead a netted band which 
leaves its impression along the underside of the 
front portion of the cap. The hair is not cut and 
the plaster is applied directly to it. The duration 
of the mourning period varies from a week to a 
month, or possibly longer. After about a week of 
mourning the widow is free to remarry if she 
chooses and a man of the proper relationship is 
available. In such an event she smashes the cap 
and cuts her hair close to the scalp to remove all 
traces of the plaster. No mention is made of the 
removal of whole caps but it is reported that 
“traces” of gypsum “with which they had painted 
themselves” are to be found around the graves. 
These “traces’’ presumably refer to fragments of 
caps and possibly to bits of plaster from body 
decoration. 


8 Tindale, N. B., Distribution of 4.-.ralian aboriginal 


‘1 64: map, 1940. 
imal, 213, pl. 26, 


tribes, Trans. Royal Soc. South A:: 
® Basedow, H., The Australian . 
Adelaide, 1925. 
10 Elkin, A. P., Beliefs and practices connected with 
death in northeastern and western South Australia, 
Oceania 7: 280,287, 1937. 
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For the Yantruwunta Basedow noted that wid- 
ows cut off and burned their hair before they ap- 
plied to the scalp a “thick coating of pipeclay paste, 
which is periodically added to if there is a tend- 
ency for it to crumble away.” These caps must 
have been somewhat thicker than seems to be im- 
plied, for Basedow contrasted them with the “skull- 
caps” of the Lower Murray area. Elkin’s re- 
marks apply to this tribe and also to the Dieri, 
Piladapa, Yauarawaka, Marula, and Ngameni. 
The details are not mentioned expressly for each 
but presumably were fairly similar in all. The 
caps are said to have covered the top and back of 
the head and to have been about one inch in thick- 
ness. In view of the other evidence cited it seems 
likely that some caps were of helmet shape and 
somewhat higher in the crown than indicated. It 
was customary to construct the cap on a net base 
over a cropped head. The hair presumably was 
removed by cutting, but it sometimes was singed 
off, at least by the Dieri. The caps seem to have 
been worn exclusively by various male and female 
members of the opposite moiety to that of the de- 
ceased, particularly a man’s widows and _ their 
brothers, or by the widower if the deceased had 
been a married woman. In a final ceremony the 
Yantruwunta required the members of the de- 
ceased’s moiety to remove the caps and nets from 
the heads of the wearers for disposal on the grave. 
Whether a similar custom prevailed in the neigh- 
boring tribes is not indicated. 


MORE RECENT EVIDENCE FROM NORTHERN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

Mourning-caps are-now known to have been 
made for some distance to the east and north of 
Bourke on the Upper Darling River. Along such 
tributaries as the Macquarie and Bogan Rivers 
and Marra-marra and Duck Creeks, according to 
Mathews," gypsum was scarce but substitutes 
were found in yellow and reddish clay and a 
brown-colored, tenacious mud fetched from the 
bottoms of waterholes. These materials were 
mixed with small quantities of gypsum or used 
alone. Caps made from these substances are said 
to have been similar in form to those in the Dar- 


11 Mathews, R. H., Some burial customs of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 48: 313-318, 
1909. This paper, with minor differences, also appeared 
as, Some articles used in burial and other rites by the 
Australian aborigines, Queensland Geog. Jour. 24: 63-69, 
1908-1909. See also idem, Some mourning customs of 
the Australian aborigines, 445-449, 13th meeting, Aus- 
tralasian Assoc., Sydney, [1911], 1912. 
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ling River area and, although details are not given, 
presumably were constructed in the same manner. 

Along the central and upper portions of the 
Darling River the traits associated with the caps 
show somewhat more variability than indicated 
in the early reports. The practices seem to have 
differed in various respects from area to area 
and probably to a lesser extent within individual 
tribes. In this general region the caps are said to 
weigh between six and twelve pounds and there- 
fore probably ranged from somewhat over one 
inch to about three inches in thickness. Since 
some specimens have been described as helmets 
it would seem that the thinner examples should 
be classified as skull-caps. At Yandilla on the 
Darling River a thickness of between two and 
three inches is reported by Goddard." 

Throughout the Darling River area it appears 
that the caps were built up over the course of weeks 
by several applications of plaster. At Yandilla 
the procedure was unusual in that the thick caps 
are said to have been completed in a matter of 
hours. It would seem that one layer had hardly 
set before the next layer was added. 

Cutting the hair was not mentioned in the early 
accounts for the upper Darling Valley, at least 
from below Wilcannia to the neighborhood of 
Bourke, and is not reported by more recent writers. 
By implication it seems to have been lacking along 
the tributaries of the Darling. Nets, on the other 
hand, apparently were employed as a base for the 
plaster in most of this region. Their use by the 
Ngemba is uncertain, for Dunbar does not men- 
tion them, and it is not clear from his remark that 
each widow had a cap “plastered on her hair” 
whether their presence should be implied.’* The 
materials used for head-nets in the Darling area 
included fibres, rushes, and sinews from the legs 
of emus. 

In spite of the apparent general use of the net 
in this region it sometimes was necessary to cut 
the cap from the head. This suggests that the nets 
did not always completely cover the head, that they 
may not have been properly arranged over the 
head, or, possibly in some cases, that they had not 
been used. Bonney, an early observer, described 
the local head-nets as “‘small.” ™ 

12 Goddard, R. H., Kopi—funerary skull caps, Man- 
kind 2 (2): 25, 1936. 

18 Dunbar, G. K., Notes on the Ngemba tribe of the 
central Darling River, western New South Wales, Man- 
kind 3 (5): 145, 1943. 

14 Bonney, F., On some customs of the aborigines of 
on Darling, Jour. Royal Anthrop. Inst. 13: 135, 
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Only widows are mentioned by Dunbar as cap- 
wearers for the Ngemba but since his remarks on 
mourning-caps were brief it cannot be assumed 
that such individuals were the only persons to ob- 
serve the custom. For the upper Darling area as a 
whole Mathews states that men as well as women 
wore mourning-caps and the specimens found on 
individual graves indicate by their numbers and 
sizes that they came from the heads of both sexes. 

Most writers on this area say nothing of the dis- 
posal of caps on the grave, hence it is interesting to 
note that this custom is affirmed by archaeological 
specimens, with their net impressions and adher- 
ing hair, rather than by ethnological records. 
Whether caps were placed on the grave along the 
tributaries of the Darling is uncertain. There 
seem to be no records as yet of archaeological spec- 
imens from these localities. The caps made locally 
of clay and mud may not have been as durable as 
the gypsum caps of other areas. It also is not 
clear whether the Ngemba placed caps on the 
grave. Dunbar’s statement that the cap remained 
on the head “until it came off, bringing much of 
the wearer's hair with it’ does not suggest a con- 
scious effort to remove it in good condition for a 
specific purpose, but does not rule out the possibil- 
ity of final disposal on the grave. 


THE MOURNING-CAP COMPLEX IN EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA 

As the result of the evidence secured since 
Etheridge’s time in northeastern South Australia 
and northern New South Wales the problem of 
mourning-caps in eastern Australia can now be 
seen in its fuller dimensions. The evidence itself, 
aside from theoretical considerations, suggests that 
the distribution of the caps is somewhat greater 
than can be delimited at the present time, and the 
character of the distributions of the associated 


traits indicates that their complete boundaries 


have yet to be accurately defined. Nevertheless 
the information summarized by Etheridge for the 
Murray-Darling region and the more recent evi- 
dence from the more distant areas are sufficient to 
permit the recognition of the essential features 
of the mourning-caps complex, and to indicate the 
varying importance of these constituent elements 
in most of the cap area. 


1. WHITE AS A MOURNING COLOR 


Throughout the extensive region from eastern 
Victoria to Central Australia and the Northern 
Territory, and from southeastern South Australia 
to eastern Queensland and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
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white was the mourning color and gypsum and 
white pipeclay were used to decorate some part of 
the head, face or body. 


2. DISTRIBUTION OF MOURNING-CAPS 


Mourning-caps were made within this larger 
distribution from Mannum, South Australia, to 
Boulia, Queensland and the tributaries of the Dar- 
ling River in New South Wales, and from the 
Goulburn River, Victoria, to northern South Aus- 
tralia. There is no evidence to indicate the exist- 
ence of “head-plasters” in those areas which have 
become better known since Etheridge’s time. In 
‘astern Victoria and eastern and northwestern 
Queensland the situation still is obscure. Gypsum 
was applied to the head, but whether as a simple 
decoration or in the form of a simple cap has not 
been determined. The most common word for 
mourning-cap is kopt.*® 


3. FORMS OF MOURNING-CAPS 


Mourning-caps which covered the head, weighed 
as little as 444 pounds, and were about one inch 
thick in the crown, seem to have been made 
throughout the cap area.*® More elaborate caps 
of helmet shape, with crowns up to 31% inches 
in thickness, and weighing up to sixteen pounds, 
also were made within the slightly smaller area 
bounded by Mannum, South Australia, the Goul- 
burn River, Victoria, the upper tributaries of the 
Darling River, New South Wales, and northeast- 


15 Throughout most of the cap area the word for 
gypsum, and usually for mourning-cap, is kopi (Boulia, 
northeastern South Australia, various localities along the 
Murray River, and up the Darling River to Yandilla and 
the Ngemba tribe). For the upper Darling River, 
Mathews, op. cit., 1908-1909, p. 63, gives kopai, which 
also has been noted west of the lower Darling River 
where the Tongaranka call a widow, kopai-nungo, A. W. 
Howitt, The native tribes of Southeast Australia (Lon- 
don, 1904), p. 451. Other terms for gypsum, pipeclay, 
or mourning-caps are seldom reported. For the upper 
Darling, Mathews, op. cit., p. 66, lists kurno for the 
helmet caps; for the Boulia area Roth, op. cit., p. 164, 
equates pata with kopi. As already noted, the Wong- 
konguru use mu/ya for the ordinary “funeral cap,” and 
mung-warro for helmet. 

16 Of the few caps from the Murray-Darling region 
described in detail the outer dimensions vary from 8 to 
1144 inches in length, 544 to 7 inches in height, and 7 to 
8 inches in width. The internal dimensions range from 
7% to 9% inches in length, 3% to 4% inches in depth, 
and 44% to 6% inches in width. W. A. Cawthorne, 
Rough notes on the manners and customs of the natives 
(1844) (reprinted from Proc. Royal Geog. Soc., South 
Australian Branch, Session 1925-1926, 28), mentions caps 
with %-2 inches in thickness for the Rufus R., New 
South Wales. 
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ern South Australia. The helmets were not typi- 
cal in northeastern South Australia, but may have 
predominated in the other areas. As the result 
of their more spectacular appearance they have at- 
tracted more attention than the thinner skull-caps. 

Although the high-crowned, helmet-shaped caps 
seem to be the central element in a complex of 
several mourning practices and associated traits, 
various considerations indicate that the caps them- 
selves are the results of these associations, not the 
cause of them. It would seem that the simple 
skull-caps and the more elaborate helmets were 
neither invented as such nor designed to serve the 
purposes with which in historic times they were in- 
timately linked. The necessity of repairing cracked 
and crumbling simple decorations on the head, or 
the desire to keep such decorations clean and white 
during the long mourning period, may have led to 
the custom of repeated applications of plaster and 
the development of a formally shaped cap. Wid- 
ows, widowers, and other close relatives who may 
have been prompted by public opinion to observe 
mourning practices conscientiously, and others 
who for one reason or another wished to exhibit 
pronounced visual evidence of their grief, may have 
vied with one another in the frequency of applica- 
tion of new layers during the initial period of be- 
reavement, or in the regularity of the applications 
over the course of the long mourning period. 

It can be presumed that the caps on the heads 
of the mourners showed much more similarity at 
the beginning of the mourning period than at its 
end when individual variations in thickness would 
have been most pronounced. Unfortunately there 
are no reports of observations covering the entire 
period from the time of a death until the termina- 
tion of mourning. The descriptions of mourning- 
caps on the heads of aborigines at any time during 
the mourning period, therefore, may not reveal 
the final characteristics of the caps. The undam- 
aged caps found on graves, on the other hand, can 
be accepted as better evidence of the range in 
features of the caps in each locality, assuming that 
all the mourners observed the final custom of plac- 
ing their caps on the grave. It is quite possible 
that some individuals satisfied the mourning re- 
quirements by accumulating a skull-cap which 
within a short time they removed, possibly by 
breaking, and discarded. Hence the specimens 
found on the grave may not always indicate the 
variation in local caps. 

Few areas have been examined archaeologically 
for mourning-caps. Numerous specimens have 
been recovered along the Darling River, but in- 
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formation is lacking for other districts. For the 
central Darling, Goddard states that mourning- 
caps are found only over the graves of women, 
but he does not indicate the number of cases on 
which this information is based. Such a correla- 
tion, even if confined to a local area, would be in- 
teresting evidence to dispell the notion that mourn- 
ing-caps were worn only by widows and by in- 
ference placed only on the graves of husbands. 
The graves of men in this area, on the other hand, 
are said to be decorated with mundilla “stones,” 
also made of gypsum. These peculiar pestle- 
shaped objects of undetermined significance vary 
between nine and twelve inches in length, and be- 
tween two and two and one-half inches in diameter. 
One end is equipped with a slight concavity; the 
other tapers to a blunt point. 

That mourning-caps and mundillas are not al- 
ways dissociated on graves has been demonstrated 
by the excavation of an unusual site at Tankerooka, 
between Wilcannia and Tilpa. Ina heap over the 
grave of a woman, and completely covered by 
wind-blown sand, were seventy mourning-caps, 
each pierced by a mundilla. This is the only 
site in which “killed” mourning-caps have been 
reported. The various sizes of the caps indicate 
that both men and women are represented. Many 
specimens, too small to have been worn, have been 
classified by Goddard as dummy caps. They had 
been arranged in a layer at the bottom of the heap 
with the caps of normal sizes stacked over them. 


4. DUMMY CAPS 


Dummy caps represent one of the most peculiar 
developments in the Murray-Darling region. They 
apparently were manufactured in response to the. 
desire to indicate the importance of the deceased 
by the exhibit on the grave of a great number of 
caps, or as a conventionalization whereby distant 
relatives and friends could show their respects by 
placing a proper token on the grave without 
the nuisance of accumulating a cap in the usual 
manner. 

Three types of dummy caps seem to have been 
recognized. The best known has been described 
by Waite,’ and consists of a solid, moulded lump 
of clay, only slightly smaller than the real caps 
(fig. 2). Specimens have been collected or noted 
along the Murray River between Mannum, South 
Australia, and Lake Victoria, New South Wales. 
They are distinguishable from the true caps by a 


17 Waite, E. R., Dummy mourning caps of the Murray 
River natives, Trans. South Australian Museum 2 (4): 
471-478, pls. 26-28, 1924, 
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number of features. They tend to be round 
rather than oval, show no evidence of layers, indi- 
cate by finger marks that they were kneaded out 
of a single lump of clay, are characterized by a 
small, shallow depression which does not fit the 
head, and always lack evidence of a fabric im- 
pression. 


Fic. 2. Dummy mourning-cap. Chowilla, South Aus- 
tralia. Dimensions 236 X 233 mm. Weight, 14} lb. 
(After Waite.) South Australian Museum, A 2732. 


Tankerooka has not been 
described in detail but apparently resembles real 
caps except for its small size. What seems to be 
a third type is shaped like an open cone and has 
been reported only for Marra Station on the Dar- 
ling River."* 


The type found at 


The presence of three types of dummy caps in 
what appears to be a contiguous distribution indi- 
cates a historical unity of the concept with di- 
vergent means of expression. It seems significant 
that dummy caps are concentrated in what is ap- 
proximately the heart of the distribution of hel- 


met-shaped caps, the elaborate examples of which 
must have required patience to construct and dis- 
comfort to wear. 


The large percentage of dummy 
caps on some graves suggests that many individuals 
availed themselves of the opportunity to pay their 
respects by token. However, it should not be 
assumed that each dummy represents a different 
individual, for some persons may have contributed 
several caps to one grave. It seems strange that 
a woman's grave received such marked attention 
as that reported at Tankerooka. 


iS Mathews, op. cit., 447, 1912. 
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5. WEARERS OF CAPS 


The early belief that mourning-caps were ex- 
clusively “Widows’ Caps” is not substantiated by 
the evidence. For most areas widows, non-wid- 
ows, and men are mentioned as cap-wearers, and 
the few caps found archaeologically indicate by 
their range in size that some had been worn by 
men. Aside from some Murray River localities, 
known only from early writers who termed all 
specimens ‘Widows’ Caps,” there seem to be only 
two tribes in which the situation is uncertain, the 
Ngemba of New South Wales, and the Wongkon- 
guru of South Australia. For both tribes mourn- 
ing-caps are listed only for widows but are not 
denied for other women and men. It may be sig- 
nificant that among their neighbors, whose cus- 
toms are described in more detail, caps are worn 
by both sexes. 


6. CROPPING THE HEAD 


Cropping the head before the plaster was ap- 
plied prevailed in most but not all of the cap area. 
It was lacking in certain marginal locations such 
as northern South Australia (Wongkonguru), 
western Queensland (Boulia) and apparently from 
the central Darling River to its tributaries. Usu- 
ally the hair was cut but singeing or burning off 
with a fire-stick is mentioned for central Victoria 
and northeastern South Australia (Dieri), and 
probably was practiced in the intervening region. 
Cropping the head also has been reported for 
Central Australia and the Northern Territory 
where the scalp was painted.’® 


7. WEAD-NETS 


Nets were employed as a base throughout the 
cap area except in such marginal areas as north- 
ern South Australia (Wongkonguru) and west- 
ern Queensland (Boulia). It is uncertain whether 
they were always used in the upper Darling area 
(Ngemba) or, if we can judge from the necessity 
of cutting the cap from the hair, in some lower 
Murray districts.*° 


8. CONSTRUCTION 
The customary method of constructing the caps 
was by the application of successive layers of 


19 Spencer, B., and F. J. Gillen, The northern tribes of 
Central Australia, 520-521, London, 1904. From the 
Arunta to the Warramunga both sexes coat the scalp 
with a solution of gypsum and the women in addition 
paint the entire body. 

2° Worsnop, T., The prehistoric arts, manufactures, 
works, weapons, etc., of the aborigines of Australia, 63, 
Adelaide, 1897, for Blanchtown, South Australia. 
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plaster during the course of the mourning period. 
This procedure had technological advantages in 
that cracks and crumbled surfaces were repaired 
as each new layer was added. The elaborate hel- 
mets may have been developed more as the result 
of the need for repairs, and the desire to keep the 
caps presentable throughout the mourning period, 
than from any conscious effort to invent the spec- 
tacular high-vaulted type which resulted. The 
procedure in the Boulia area seems to have been 
variant, but the method of applying the lumps of 
gypsum and the form of the caps have not been 
described in detail. These caps presumably were 
finished in a short time but, since they were worn 
for months it would seem that some subsequent 
applications for repairs would have been helpful if 
not necessary. It should not be assumed that well 
formed caps required a long period of time for 
construction. Some Darling River helmets were 
completed in a few hours and the Wongkonguru 
produced fully developed caps before the end of 
the first week of mourning, at which time a widow 
sometimes smashed her cap and remarried. 


9. REMOVAL OF CAPS 


The custom of removing the caps in a perfect or 
near perfect condition seems to have been corre- 
lated with the use of head-nets. That removal was 
not always easily accomplished, even when nets 
were worn, is indicated by some reports of the 
necessity of cutting the cap free from the hair, al- 
though in such cases it may have been that the 
wearers had not properly arranged their nets or 
possibly had neglected to don them. How diffi- 
cult it may be to detach in good condition a cap 
constructed directly on the hair is uncertain. The 
Ngemba are said to have worn their caps until they 
came loose, but here again it is not clear from the 
evidence whether a net was employed. In areas 
outside the distribution of the head-net there are 
no reports to suggest that removal of the whole 
cap was even attempted. The Wongkonguru, 
who did not wear head-nets, in some cases smashed 
their caps to remove them, although it is not spe- 
cifically stated that all caps were accorded this 
treatment. The customs of the neighboring Andi- 
garina have not been described in detail. Like 
the Wongkonguru, they had further use for the 
caps, whatever their condition after removal, and 
the customs of the two tribes may have been sim- 
ilar. For the Boulia area no mention is made of 
the method of removal of the cap or of its subse- 
quent use. Presumably it was shattered in the 
process of freeing it from the head, 
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It should not be surmised that the head-net was 
invented for the purpose of removing a perfect 
cap. Head-nets are not associated exclusively 
with mourning-caps and originally may have 
served other purposes. In northeastern South 
Australia they are worn as foundations for vari- 
ous types of headdresses. These uses and their 
distributions await investigation. Whatever their 
origin head-nets provided a convenient method of 
ridding the head of its cap and thus made the whole 
cap available for subsequent employment. 


10. DISPOSAL OF CAPS ON GRAVE 


The placing of whole caps on the grave has been 
reported only in areas where the use of head-nets 
made them readily available—along the Murray 
and Darling Rivers, in northeastern South Aus- 
tralia and adjacent areas, and presumably along the 
tributaries of the Darling. It is not indicated 
whether the Ngemba, who are said to have worn 
their caps until they came loose, placed them on 
the grave. The Wongkonguru in some cases seem 
to have bestowed fragments of broken caps on or 
near the grave. The ambiguous evidence for the 
Andigarina suggests that their practices may have 
been similar. 


BASIC FEATURES OF THE MOURNING-CAP 
COMPLEX 

The chronological aspects of many of the traits 
in the mourning-cap complex seem indicated by the 
dependence of one on another and by distributional 
considerations. 

The custom of placing whole caps on the grave 
obviously depends on the ability to remove them 
successfully, and this practice in turn seems to be 
correlated with the use of the head-net. If it is 
assumed that caps constructed without a net base, 
particularly the thicker ones, can be freed in good 
conditign by cutting from the hair, the fact re- 
mains that the removal of whole caps as a custom 
is reported only in areas where head-nets are em- 
ployed. 

The lack of head-nets in certain peripheral 
areas suggests that they have been added to the 
mourning-cap complex and that originally skull- 
caps were constructed directly on the hair. The 
chronological relationship between helmets and 
head-nets is not indicated. 

It is possible that the custom of placing caps on 
the grave was preceded by the custom of disposing 
of fragments of broken caps in a similar manner. 
No evidence to suport this contention is available 
from within the net area and the practice has been 
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DUMMY CAPS 


HELMETS 


SUCCESSIVE APPLICATIONS 
OF PLASTER AT INTERVALS 
DURING MOURNING PERIOD 


CAP COM- 
PLETED LONG 
IN PERIOD OF 
SHORT MOURNING 
PERIOD 


PLACING CAPS ON GRAVE 


REMOVAL OF WHOLE 


HEAD-NET 


CAP CON- 
STRUCTED 
ON HAIR 


CAP RE- 
MOVED BY 
BREAKING 


;. 3. Chronological order of various traits in the mourning-cap complex in Eastern Australia. 
Temporal relationships are not indicated horizontally except by arrows. 


reported only in northern South Australia. At the 
moment it is impossible to determine whether the 
tribes in this marginal area have emulated. as best 
they could their neighbors’ custom, or reflect a 
historically earlier Cevelopment in keeping with 
their peripheral location. The question could be 
decided affirmatively by finding similar practices in 
other marginal localities or by archaeological evi- 
dence of cap fragments on early graves within the 
net area, 

Distributional considerations indicate that the 
helmet-shaped caps represent an elaboration of the 
simple skull-cap. The distribution of the tech- 
niques of construction suggests the same conclu- 
sion. In various marginal areas the skull-caps 
seem to have been completed in a very short pe- 
riod, possibly within a few hours. On such a 


foundation the helmets were gradually built up by 
successive layers of plaster over the course of 
weeks, a procedure permitted as the result of the 
long mourning period in most Australian tribes. 

The custom of cropping the head in association 
with mourning is widespread. It is found in areas 
where mourning-caps are lacking and is not prac- 
ticed in some areas where mourning-caps are pres- 
ent. Its chronological position in the mourning- 
cap complex is uncertain. It may be older than 
mourning-caps and became integrated with them 
in certain areas as the result of their diffusion. 
On the other hand, it may have spread into the dis- 
tribution of mourning-caps to become accepted as 
a convenience in association with the making of 
the caps. If so it has not yet attained its potential 
distribution. 
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Dummy caps appear to be the most recent devel- 
opment in the mourning-cap complex. Their pur- 
pose indicates that they were invented subsequent 
to the custom of placing caps on the grave. The 
form of the best known type demonstrates, fur- 
thermore, that the helmet has served as the model. 
These chronological relationships also are indi- 
cated by the distribution of the traits concerned. 

On the basis of these considerations the chrono- 
logical aspects of various traits can be arranged in 
a number of sequences as indicated in the ac- 
companying chart (fig. 3). Aside from the fun- 
damental question of the derivation of mourning- 
caps from some simple decoration of the head, it 
would appear that in Eastern Australia head-cover- 
ings definable as mourning-caps originally were 
made in the form of skull-caps about an inch in 
thickness, constructed directly on the hair and 
completed at once or within a few hours, removed 
at the end of the mourning period by breaking, 
and thrown away. 


MOURNING-CAPS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Although many references to mourning-caps in 
the Murray-Darling Valley appeared in the litera- 
ture during the nineteenth century, this knowledge 
did not induce writers to affirm or to deny their 
presence in other parts of the continent. Unless 
problems of distribution are recognized, observers 
cannot be expected to comment on the lack of 
traits in other areas, but it is noteworthy that 
mourning-caps were consistently ignored in the 
reports on districts where they are now known to 
have been present. For instance, it was not until 
1924 that Horne and Aiston firmly established 
their use in northern South Australia, and not un- 
til 1937 that Elkin revealed their importance 
throughout northeastern South Australia and the 
adjacent portions of New South Wales and south- 
western Queensland. These reports expanded the 
appearances of mourning-caps from the relatively 
restricted confines of the Murray-Darling region to 
the far greater distribution as now known in East- 
ern Australia, the limits of which still await exact 
determination. 


ESPERANCE DISTRICT 


In Western Australia very little information on 
aboriginal life was published during the first cen- 
tury of settlement and in none of the accounts was 
there any intimation of mourning-caps, although 
white pipeclay seems to have been used as a mourn- 
ing decoration in many areas. It was not until 
1936 that the first description was given by Mrs. 
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Hassell, whose data however had been gathered in 
the period subsequent to 1870, the year she entered 
the area inland from Esperance as the first white 
woman settler.*' In this locality, according to her 
evidence, various women put plain white plaster 
on their heads as a sign of mourning, but the 
widow, her mother, and the sister of the deceased 
man mixed the clay with blood and covered their 
heads with a thick plaster like a skull-cap. The 
rules for widowers are not given. There is no 
mention of hair-cutting and, since nets were un- 
known in this area, it can be presumed that the 
plaster was applied directly to the hair. The 
method by which the cap was removed is not de- 
scribed. Probably it was broken, although it may 
have been allowed to crumble, or possibly even 
pulled free or cut away from the hair. Neither 
caps nor fragments are included in the detailed 
list of articles placed on the grave. 

The Esperance district is about 900 miles south- 
west of Andigarina country but the intervening 
region was inhabited by a very sparce population 
which was accustomed to traveling great distances 
to visit neighboring hordes. The “cultural” dis- 
tance between the two areas is therefore not nec- 
essarily as great as the distance in miles would 
seem to indicate. 


NORTHWESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The second indication of mourning-caps in 
Western Australia comes from the extreme North- 
west and was secured by the writer in 1939 from 
Ingarda informants in the Carnarvon area, 800 


miles northwest of Esperance. This informa- 
tion was not solicited and came as a considerable 
surprise. According to Ingarda testimony mourn- 
ing-caps formerly were made in the coastal area 
from the Wooramel River to Northwest Cape and 
inland as far as the Lyons River, by the Ingarda, 
Maia, Targari, Baiong, and Talainji tribes. The 
caps, called yigarda, were made of gypsum mixed 
with urine, and covered the head. The details of 
construction were not recalled but it would seem 
that the caps were completed quickly rather than 
over a period of time. The caps worn by widows 
and other women were described as about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, whereas those 
worn by men were somewhat thinner. Strangely 
enough, the plaster was sometimes applied over an 
old “rag,” placed over the head, it was said, to 
prevent the cap from sticking to the hair. This 
practice is of particular interest, for netting was 


21 Hassell, E., Notes on the ethnology of the Wheelman 
tribe of Southwestern Australia, Anthropos 31: 710, 1936. 
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uulburn R., Vie 
Darling R. 


. Darling R. 


Murray R 
Murray R., N.S.W 


cc. 


Skull-Caps 
Helmets 
Dummy Caps 
Cropped Head 

By Cutting 

By Singeing 
Net Base 
Construction Period—Long 
Construction Period—Short 
Caps Worn by Widows 
Caps Worn by Other Women 
Caps Worn by Men 
Caps Removed Whole 
Caps Removed by Breaking 
Caps Cut from Hair 
Caps Placed on Grave 
Fragments Placed on Grave 


P—Present. L . 


Lacking. Implied. ? 
' Not typical. 


* At least Dieri. 


Uncertain. 
Fic. 4. 


lacking among the Ingarda and other tribes with 
the exception of the Talainji who have acquired 
nets in recent times from their eastern neighbors. 
The Ingarda professed no knowledge of a foun- 
dation of other materials before European ‘“‘rags” 
became available, nor did they know whether 
“rags” had been used by the other tribes in the 
area. The impression was given that a fabric 
base was neither typical nor old, for it was as- 
serted that only in some cases was it possible to 
lift off the cap at the end of the mourning period of 
from two to three months. 


Usually it was re- 
moved by breaking. 


There was no recollection 
of any use of the caps after removal, either whole 
or broken, and it was thought that they were 
thrown away. This would seem to indicate that 
the “rags” were employed solely to facilitate re- 
moval, and not to obtain a whole cap. 


DISCUSSION 


Although there presumably are various differ- 
ences in details, the physical features, uses and 
associations of mourning-caps in the Northwest, 
the Esperance district, and in the marginal loca- 
tions in the East, seem to be essentially the same. 
This comparison is shown in figure 4 in which the 
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P 


——No information or presumably lacking. 


’ European rags sometimes used in historic times. 


Distribution of the important elements in the mourning-cap complex. 


important traits for thirteen areas in the East and 
the two western regions are indicated. The Basic 
Traits for the East, as presented in figure 3, are 
shown in a separate column. It seems significant 
that the traits in the six right hand columns show 
no important differences and that the elaborations 
in the East, centered in the Murray-Darling Val- 
ley, are consistently lacking in the West. Nor is 
there any evidence of local elaborations of impor- 
tance in either region in Western Australia. 

The presence of mourning-caps in the East, 
the Southwest, and the Northwest raises the ques- 
tion of their historical relationship. This funda- 
mental problem cannot be approached intelli- 
gently at present, for until information has been 
gathered in the intervening regions the three ap- 
pearances cannot be regarded as accurately de- 
limited. Since the probability of relationship 
would increase proportionately to any decrease in 
the distances between the appearances, any ap- 
preciable enlargement of the western areas, or the 
finding of mourning-caps in any intermediate 
region, would change the situation considerably. 

Even in the East the boundaries are still un- 
certain. The limits of the more recent develop- 
ments seem roughly indicated in some areas, such 
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as northern South Australia, but the precise mar- 
gins of the more extensively distributed basic 
traits await determination. 

Mourning-caps may be lacking at present in 
western South Australia and southeastern West- 
ern Australia. These areas have been investigated 
in recent years and mourning-caps have not been 
reported. Nevertheless as yet there have been no 
denials and until such are made the present 
boundaries of the positive appearances cannot be 
fixed. It is important that any negative informa- 
tion for these intermediate areas be secured by di- 
rect inquiry and not just by observation of current 
mourning practices, for if mourning-caps have be- 
come obsolete in recent times traditional knowl- 
edge of them may still be available. It should be 
noted that published reports on the ethnology of 
northeastern South Australia appeared over the 
course of half a century before the widespread use 
of mourning-caps in that area was established by 
direct inquiry. 

In so far as most of Western Australia is con- 
cerned the ethnology is too poorly known to war- 
rant the assumption that a trait is lacking merely 
because its presence has not been affirmed. Hence, 
until more evidence, positive or negative, has been 
gathered, the question of the complete distribu- 
tion of mourning-caps must remain open. 

Unfortunately the aborigines are now extinct 
or Europeanized in most of western, central, and 
southern Western Australia and it therefore is 
now too late in many areas to secure new evidence. 
However, since the caps were made within the 
memory of informants in the Northwest, and at 
least until near the end of the nineteenth century, 
if not later, in the Southwest, it is quite possible 
that some surviving natives or old white settlers 
still retain knowledge of them. 

There is little hope that archaeology will shed 
much light on the problem in Western Australia. 
The information indicates that the caps were de- 
stroyed in the process of removing from the head 
and the fragments thrown away, or at least not 
placed on the grave. Satisfactory archaeological 
evidence therefore presumably can be provided 
only by large fragments of gypsum which reveal 
beyond question that they had been parts of caps. 
The finding at ordinary sites of small chunks of 
gypsum, even with hair adhering, would not prove 
any association with mourning, nor would their 
presence at graves demonstrate that they repre- 
sented caps rather than simple head decorations. 
Since little archaeological evidence has been found 
in the East where whole caps are potentially avail- 
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able, few convincing traces can be expected in 
those areas where the caps were smashed. It 
would seem therefore that the determination of 


‘the pre-European distribution of mourning-caps 


will depend primarily upon ethnological interpre- 
tations and distributional considerations. 

The most significant suggestion of historical 
relationship of the three appearances is the distri- 
bution as now known. The Southeast, the South- 
west, and the Northwest are all marginal areas 
which share with each other, or variously with 
one another, many old cultural elements which 
have been replaced in the intermediate regions by 
other traits which serve the same purposes. The 
distribution of mourning-caps thus fits a pattern 
the significance of which is much more clearly dis- 
cernible in respect to other traits. The problem 
of mourning-caps, however, differs from the others 
in that there is as yet no evidence in the interme- 
diate regions either of a mourning practice which 
may have replaced the caps, or of any other trait 
which may have caused them to become obsolete. 
Nevertheless, it is in this intermediate area, spe- 
cifically southeastern Western Australia, western 
and north-central South Australia, and southwest- 
ern Central Australia, that a new complex of bur- 
ial traits has been developed. These new trends 
have caused the abandonment of various older 
traits which now occupy non-contiguous distribu- 
tions in southern South Australia, southwestern 
Western Australia, and other marginal areas.** 
This new complex may contain some specific trait, 
as yet undetected, which conflicts with mourning- 
caps, or the complex as a whole with its different 
emphases may have caused mourning-caps to lose 
their significance. It is in this complex that an 
explanation of the non-contiguous appearances 
may be found. 
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ABSTRACT 


There are several methods of disposing of the dead in 
Australia—Abandonment, Burial, Carrying of Corpses or 
Selected Bones, Cremation, Platform Exposure, and 
Secondary Disposal. Their important appearances in 
the eastern and central portions of the continent have 
been fairly well known for some time, but so little in- 
formation has been available for Western Australia that 
their presence or lack in the far west has been uncertain. 

This report incorporates field data, gathered in various 
parts of Western Australia, with the published evidence 
from that area and adjacent regions, Although several 
districts remain unknown it nevertheless is possible to 
indicate that burial is the exclusive method in the far 
west and that most of the other methods of disposal 
have definite boundaries in the eastern half of the State. 
The problems concerning the derivations of the latter 
thus are concerned primarily with the central and eastern 
areas of the continent and await detailed studies in those 
regions. 

Burial thus is the only method of disposal known to 
be of continental appearance. In the historic period it 
was typical of most of the southern half of the continent. 
Some traits in the burial complex are shown to be dis- 
tributed from Western Australia to the eastern States. 
Others occupy patterned contiguous and non-contiguous 
distributions of smaller scope. It is in eastern Western 
Australia, western South Australia and southwestern 
Central Australia that certain regionalized developments 
are noteworthy. The basic traits comprise a distinctive 
combination which separates the appearances of a differ- 
ent and older combination in the Southwest and in south- 
ern South Australia. The distributions of various inci- 
dental traits conform to these two patterns and throw 
light on certain problems of chronological relationship. 
The patterned distributions of still other traits introduce 
new problems of continental proportions. Although some 
light may be shed on these problems by ethnological 
investigation, final solution may depend on archaeologi- 
cal evidence. 


THE methods of disposing of the dead in West- 
ern Australia, like most other aspects of aboriginal 
culture in that vast region, are poorly known. 
Western Australia, which comprises a third of the 
continent or almost one million square miles, is 
ethnologically one of the least investigated areas of 


its size in the world. 


Very little information was 

* This paper includes evidence from field research con- 
ducted in 1930 for the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, in 1930-1931 under a Fellowship Grant from the 
Social Science Research Council, and in 1938 and 1939 
under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund), 
and the Carnegie -Corporation of New York. 


recorded during the nineteenth century, after col- 
onization commenced in 1826, and during which 
time the aborigines were readily observable. 
Even today aboriginal culture in most parts of the 
State, including the areas where native ways of 
life are still retained, the deserts and some Kim- 
berly districts, have not been intensively studied. 
In most of the southern, central, and western re- 
gions aboriginal culture has disappeared, although 
remnant groups, usually quite Europeanized, are 
to be found in various localities. Their knowl- 
edge of their ancestral culture is meager and varies 
considerably in terms of the ages of the individuals 
and the relative isolation of the districts in which 
they now reside. 

The little evidence on disposal of the dead pub- 
lished during the nineteenth century pertains al- 
most exclusively to the Southwest, the first region 
colonized. The observations of Moore (about 
1830), Nind (1831), and Grey (1841) were con- 
centrated in the area between Perth and Albany, 
and the few descriptions provided a half century 
later by Smyth (1878), Curr (1886), and Wors- 
nop (1898), all of whom lived in the eastern states 
and secured their scanty information on Western 
Australia principally by correspondence, consulta- 
tions with travelers, and citations of the authors 
already mentioned, refer primarily to the same re- 
gion, with some extensions into neighboring areas. 

During the first third of the twentieth century 
little additional information became available other 
than in the reports on the Kariera tribe in the 
Northwest by Brown (1913), and on the Worora 
tribe in the Northeast by Love (1915), which pro- 
vide important although isolated data within two 
large regions. The continued general lack of ref- 
erences for Western Australia, compared with the 
evidence which had accumulated for the central 
and eastern sections of the continent, is well indi- 
cated by the maps on disposal of the dead pub- 
lished by Graebner (1905), Thomas (1908), and 
Roheim (1926). 

The most extensive knowledge has come since 
1935. The reports by Kaberry (1935, 1939), and 
additional information by Love (1936), have wid- 
ened considerably our understanding of the cus- 
toms in the Northeast, and the investigations by 
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Elkin (1937), and Berndt and Johnston (1942) 
have for the first time permitted a perspective of 
thé practices in an entire region, the previously 
unknown portion of the State. 
Knowledge of the Southwest also was expanded 
eastward during this period by the report of Has- 
sell (1936) based on 
quent to 1870. 

The material presented in this paper includes a 
summary of the published evidence and notes on 
various tribes and localities collected by the author 
in 1930-1931 and 1938-1939. Old aborigines 
were sought out in areas where remnant groups 
survive under varying conditions of Europeaniza- 
tion, and inquiries were made of old white settlers 
who retained a knowledge of aboriginal culture in 
the ‘areas they pioneered. 


southeastern 


observations made subse- 


As is to be expected, 
the information varies considerably in quantity 
and quality. In some instances quite detailed ac- 
counts were received, in others the information 
was so fragmentary that in itself it seemed to be 
of little value. Nevertheless, in spite of the mea- 
ger results in many localities, individual traits are 
found to be quite consistently spread over wide 
areas, and the appearances of many fall into sig 
nificant patterns in distribution. 

It should not be inferred that this evidence ex- 
hausts the possibilities of obtaining data from rem- 
nant groups and old white settlers. These sources 
of information are constantly diminishing but even 
at the present time there undoubtedly are hun 
dreds of aborigines, persons of mixed ancestry, 
and whites in the southern, central, and western 
regions who possess some knowledge of aboriginal 
culture, fragmentary as it may be. Their memo- 
ries, impressions and opinions provide the only 
hope for securing scraps of ethnographical records 
for the neglected areas. If properly screened by 
comparison with other information from surround- 
ing areas, such evidence may be of prime impor- 
tance in the problem of filling the serious gaps in 
present knowledge. 

An active interest in the archaeology of West- 
ern Australia has yet to be developed. Skeletal 
remains may not be easy to find in most parts of 


the state, for in areas where burial is customary 
the grave usually is dug near the place of death, 


rather than at some traditional burial-ground. 
The density of population of one person to five 
square miles in the Southwest, one person to 
twenty square miles in many arid regions, and one 
person to one hundred fifty square miles or more in 
the most desolate desert country, necessitated large 


horde properties and innumerable temporary 
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camps. Most graves probably are within a few 
hundred yards of such occupational sites, but the 
latter are not readily detected, particularly in open 
country, and surface indications of graves are ob- 
literated within a few years. Most of the rock 
shelters which contain paintings show little evi- 
dence of occupational debris and of those exam- 
ined by the author none contained burials. 
Although the location of all native camps was 
governed by sources of water supply, the camps 
frequently were made some hundreds of feet from 
the water-hole or wherever firewood was avail- 
able. Camps and burials therefore may be scat- 
tered within a wide radius from the water-hole 
itself. 

For those districts which lack ethnological and 
historical records, archaeology offers the sole re- 
maining means of securing data on burial customs. 
It will of course also provide a check on the gen- 
eral accuracy of present knowledge from neigh- 
boring localities, particularly those for which the 
details are ambiguous. The scanty information 
now available in turn provides the archaeologist 
with a knowledge of the customs which prevailed 
during the historic period and therefore estab- 
lishes a basis for chronological relationships if dif- 
fering practices can be found archaeologically in 
any area. 

For convenience in treating the evidence on 
disposal of the dead Western Australia has been 
divided into six arbitrarily determined regions— 
(1) Northwest, (2) Central, (3) Southwest, (4) 
Southeast, (5) Eastern Desert, and (6) North- 
east. The locations, as shown on the map, are 
tentative both in respect to boundaries and in 
number of divisions. That the various practices 
occur with regional variations and differences is 
to be expected of cultural data, but more informa- 
tion is required before the regions themselves and 
the characteristics of each can be satisfactorily 
defined. 

The Southeast, for example, is characterized by 
several customs of which some extend for varying 
distances into the Southwest. At the moment it 
is not certain just where a dividing line should be 
drawn. Similarly in other directions some traits 
are present in the adjacent portions of western 
South Australia and southwestern Central Aus- 
tralia, and may extend northward into the hypo- 
thetical Eastern Desert region. 

The Southwest is marked by greater local di- 
versity than is reported for the Southeast. It 
probably would be justified to shift its border 
further to the north but until more information 
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is available any specific line of demarcation is of 
uncertain value. 

The Central region is too poorly known to sug- 
gest its probable limits in any direction. The few 
data indicate considerable simliarity over a wide 
area but the details for many aspects of burial are 
lacking and many localities are not represented. 

The few practices reported for the Northwest 
show some important differences from the customs 
of the Central region but until their distributions 
are determined the eastern and southern boun- 
daries of the region cannot be delimited. 

The Northeast differs from the remainder of 
Western Australia in that many of its important 
customs have spread in relatively recent times 
from the Northern Territory. The underlying 
traits are basically similar to those prevailing in 
other parts of the State. The southern boundary 
of this region may belong much farther to the 
south than is indicated. 

Nothing is known of the Eastern Desert region, 
the only large area in which aboriginal culture re- 
mains almost completely free from European in- 
fluences. It may be found that parts if not all of 
this region should be assigned to one or more of 
the surrounding regions. 

Since the regional divisions, whatever their 
final number and boundaries, are determined 
solely by ethnological data, they reflect the dis- 
tributional situation of only the modern and re- 
cent period. It can be expected that archaeolog- 
ical evidence will show different distributions for 
the past. Some of the changes resulting from re- 
cent diffusions can be detected in the evidence at 
hand. 

Many of the practices in Western Australia also 
appear in the adjoining portions of the Northern 
Territory, Central Australia, and South Australia. 
The exact eastern boundaries have not been de- 
fined but, in so far as the ethnological distributions 
and the primary interests of this paper are con- 
cerned, are marked by the westernmost appear- 
ances of the different methods of disposal which 
prevail in the Northern Territory and most of 
Central Australia. Archaeologically it can be pre- 
sumed that the situation is different, for there is 
evidence to suggest that the methods which are 
now found in the West, probably with many vari- 
ations, underlie the current practices in the central 
regions. In southern Central Australia and vir- 
tually all of South Australia the customs are basi- 
cally the same as those in Western Australia. 
However, in southeastern South Australia still 


other methods of disposal make their appearance. 
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The situation here is confused, hence this area 
provides another convenient although arbitrary 
limit for present considerations. Pertinent data 
from certain areas in the Northern Territory, 
Central Australia, and South Australia therefore 
are included with the evidence from Western Aus- 
tralia, either to demonstrate the extent of contigu- 
ous distributions or to show the presence of variant 
and different practices. 

A detailed comparison of the data from all parts 
of Australia is desirable but beyond the scope of 
this paper. For many large areas in the eastern 
half of the continent considerable information is 
at hand, but it has yet to be adequately studied and 
great gaps still remain to be filled. Until the 
many local and regional problems have been solved 
the problems of continental dimensions cannot be 
properly approached. However, even now many 
of these continental problems can be envisioned 
and discussed in summary fashion. 

The localities and tribes in Western Australia, 
the Northern Territory, Central Australia, and 
South Australia to which reference is made in the 
text are enumerated in the following lists. Their 
geographical locations are shown on the map by 
numerals for Western Australia, and letters for 
the other areas. Where references are lacking 
the evidence has been secured by the author. 


SOUTHWEST 
Perth ' 
Pinjarra * 
Harvey River * 
Busselton and Southward 
. Vasse * 
Margaret River 
“Southwest” ® 
Southwest Coast ° 
King George Sound * 
Southwest Mountains * 
Esperance Area—Hill Tribes ® 
. Esperance Area—Plains Tribes ° 
. Gnowangerup 
4. York 
15. Kellerberrin 


1Grey, II: 327; Smyth, I: 
vert, 39. 

2 Hammond, 64. 

3 Grey, I: 322. 

* Grey, II: 332; Calvert, 41. 

5 Nind, 46. 

6 Moore, 11. 

7 Calvert, 43. 

8 Moore, 11. 

9 Hassell, 708-710. 


116; Worsnop, 64; Cal- 
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Map 1. Locations in Western Australia 1-56. Elsewhere A-J. —-—-—-— Tentative regions.of trait groupings in Western 
Australia: I Southwest, II Southeast, III Central, IV Northwest, V Northeast, VI Eastern Desert. ---- Ap- 
parent southern limits of Platform Exposure. * Isolated use of platforms in southeastern South Australia. 


. Quirading 33. Marble Bar 
. Moora 34. Jigalong Creek 
. Walebing 35. Nullagine 
. Mullewa 36. Warrawagine 
20. Geraldton NORTHWEST 
SouTHEAST 37. Ingarda 
_ Laverton ?° 38. Baiong 
. Southeast of Laverton '° 39. Talainji 
3. Warburton Range *’ 40. Jiwali 
. Northeast and East of Laverton" 41. Panjima 
25. Norseman-Kalgoorlie Area 42. Injibandi 
43. Warienga 
CENTRAL 44. Ngaluma 
26. Dalgaranger NorTHEAST 
27. Mount Magnet 45. Kariera * 
28. Sandstone 46. Ngarla 
29. Cue 47. Wollal 
30. Nannine 48. Anna Plains 
31. Meekatharra 49. Karadjeri 
32. Wiluna 50. Dampierland; Roebuck Bay ' 


10 Berndt and Johnston, 197-200. 12 Brown, 169. 
11 Elkin, 289-292. 13 Peggs, 337-338. 
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. Worora ** 
North of Worora ** 
. Canning Route 
. Djaru 
. Kidja 
. Forrest and Lyne Rivers and East Kim- 
berley ** 


ADJACENT AREAS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA AND THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Northwestern South Australia and Southwest- 
ern Central Australia '* 

Andigarina and North of Ooldea 

Wirangu, Kukatha, Southern South 
tralia +8 

Pankala and Naua *® 

Wailpi and Flinders Range *° 

Northeastern South Australia 7! 

Southern Arunta and Arunta ** 

1. Unmatjera ** 
Warramunga and neighbors * 
Wardaman 


Aus- 


METHODS OF DISPOSAL 


The methods of disposing of the dead in Aus- 
tralia can be grouped under the following head- 
ings (1) Abandonment, (2) Carrying of Corpse 
or Bones, (3) Cremation, (4) Cannibalism, (5) 
Burial, (6) Platform Exposure, and (7) Second- 
ary Disposal. Such a classification requires res- 
ervations for many of these practices may succeed 
one another, hence individually they are not al- 
ways final methods of disposal. For example, 
Cannibalism usually is not a terminating activity. 
Platform Exposure generally is succeeded by Sec- 
ondary Disposal. Burial may be followed by ex- 
humation and reburial or by some other method 
of Secondary Disposal. In most cases, the final 
methods of treatment are Abandonment, Burial, 


14 Love, 1915: 34; 1936: 133 et seq., 152-165. 

15 Kaberry, 1935; 1939: 215. Conigrave, 124-125. 

16 Elkin, 293, 295-296; Basedow, 1908: 241, pl. 6:1; 
1914: 84-85. 

17 Berndt and Johnston, 194-196; Bolam, 73. 

18 Elkin, 294; Berndt and Johnston, 201-202 ; Taplin, 94. 

19 Elkin, 279-280. 

20 Elkin, 278-279; Basedow, 1913: No. 26. 

21 Eikin, 280-289; Basedow, 1925: 205; Helms, 279; 
Howitt, 448-449. 

22 Elkin, 297; 
1904: 519 et seq. 

23 Chewings, 125. 

24 Spencer and Gillen, 1904: 168, 519-524; 
Wis: 22. 


Spencer and Gillen, 1899: 497-498; 


Spencer, 
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or Secondary Disposal but, as already indicated, 
they may be preceded by one or more of the others. 
Nevertheless, Carrying the Corpse or Bone Relics, 
Cremation, Platform Exposure, and possibly Can- 
nibalism, seem to terminate the important cere- 
monial activities in some areas and therefore de- 
serve consideration as major methods of treat- 
ment. Furthermore, since they have no inherent 
relationship with the other methods, they should 
be considered as independent cultural entities and 
the inter-relationships recognized as the results of 
historical processes. 

In addition to their presence as successive steps 
in the treatment of a single corpse, various meth- 
ods may be practiced in the same tribe, but asso- 
ciated with different types of body as determined 
by considerations of age, sex, or cause of death. 
For example, in some Kimberley tribes the bodies 
of infants are carried for months and ultimately 
placed in a totemic rock shelter. The old people 
of both sexes are buried without ceremony. 
Adult women are eaten and the remains buried 
under stones. Adult men are tasted symbolically, 
then placed on a platform until the flesh has de- 
cayed and the bones become available for trans- 
port to the specific rock shelter ossuary with which 
the deceased was affiliated. At Encounter Bay, 
South Australia, custom required that the still- 
born and children who died shortly after birth or 
by infanticide be cremated, old people buried, the 
middle aged either flexed and put into a-tree until 
the flesh decomposed, when some relative took the 
skull as a drinking cup, or more honorably treated 
by being sun-dried, in a sitting position facing 
east, and then placed in a tree. 

The presence of several methods of disposal in 
a single area implies a chronological order of their 
adoption. Such a sequence need not be neces- 
sarily the same in each area for, since many meth- 
ods of disposal are involved, they may have been 
introduced to the various localities from different 
directions and at different times. The clues to 
these problems are sometimes provided by internal 
evidence, for there seems to be a tendency in each 
area for the latest method of disposal to be asso- 
ciated with the bodies of men of active tribal status, 
and sometimes with the women of similar capac- 
ity, and for the older methods to be relegated to 
women, the aged, and children. However, this is 
not an invariable rule and such questions must de- 
pend on various considerations, such as other 
ethnological data, distributional evidence and 
archaeology. 
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ABANDONMENT 

In view of the ceremonial importance of a corpse 
in most parts of Australia it seems strange that 
some tribes abandon the dead or dying. In such 
cases a minimum ritual is implied, although the 
actual rites have not been described. Abandon- 
ment has been reported most frequently in the 
central and southern desert regions adjacent to 
Western Australia,—the Northern Territory,” 
Central Australia, and South Australia.2* Only 
two occurrences are known for Western Australia 

in the south along the Great Australian Bight, 
and in the north along the Canning Stock Route.** 
The only report for eastern Australia comes from 
Great Keppel Island, off the coast of Queensland. 

Except possibly along the Great Australian 
sight other methods of disposal are present in all 
areas. The circumstances which govern the de- 
cision to abandon the corpse or dispose of it other- 
wise have not been studied. 


CARRYING OF CORPSE OR BONE RELICS 


The carrying of either the corpse, part of the 
corpse, such as a hand, or selected bones, for a 
period of time, frequently several months, has been 
reported in several areas in eastern Australia. In 
Western Australia it has been noted only in the 
Kimberley region where the Worora (51) carry 
both corpses and selected bones. The bodies of 
children are carried for as long as two years, then 
buried or placed in a totemic rock shelter ossuary. 
Information on this custom is lacking for neigh- 
boring tribes. 
however, is more widespread, not only in the 
Kimberley region but in the Northern Territory, 
and is practiced by tribes which bury as well as 
those which expose the corpse on a_ platform. 
After the flesh has decomposed, the Worora select 
certain leg bones, presumably the femora, neatly 


The carrying of selected bones, 


wrap them in a bundle, and carry them about for 


months for exhibit to relatives and friends. In 

25 The Binbinga and Mungarai of the Northern Terri- 
tory sometimes practice eventual abandonment by leaving 
the bones where they will be swept away by floods. 
Spencer, 1928: IT: Spencer and Gillen, 1904: 400- 
401, 513. 

26 Roheim, 342, gives the references for the Luritja of 
South Australia, the Unmatjera (traditional) of western 
Central Australia, and the other appearances. 

“7 This information was secured from a Djaru who 
traversed the region with a drover. It cannot be pre- 
sumed that he became well acquainted with the local 
aborigines, hence he may have observed cases arising 
from unusual circumstances. Nevertheless his testimony 
is consistent with the evidence from the central regions 
to the southeast. 
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due course they are taken to a totemic rock shelter 
ossuary and placed with the other remains of the 
skeleton previously deposited there. 


CREMATION 


Cremation has not been reported in Western 
Australia but the question arises whether it was 
practiced at Yonderup Cave at Yanchep, thirty 
miles north of Perth, where some human bones 
show evidence of exposure to fire. At this site 
bodies and sweepings from fires were dropped 
down a natural shaft and accumulated in the form 
of a conical mound, thirty-six feet below, on the 
floor of a large cave: The positions of some skele- 
tons indicate that some bodies were articulated at 
the time they were dropped down the shaft. 
Other bones were found singly on various slopes 
within the mound where they may have slid if 
articulated bodies had disintegrated on the apex 
of the mound as it accumulated. On the other 
hand these odd bones may represent dismembered 
bodies tossed down the shaft. Most bones show 
no evidence of fire, hence it would seem that cre- 
mation either was not customary or, if practiced, 
effective only on the fleshy parts of the body. It 
is quite certain that the cave was never entered 
by the aborigines. Until a tunnel was blasted out 
from the adjacent cavern, entrance could be made 
only with great difficulty from the latter. There 
is no evidence to indicate that any of these great 
limestone caverns were known to the aborigines, 
except possibly as great holes in the ground at the 
bottom of some of the many natural shafts in this 
region. The shaft leading straight down to Yon- 
derup Cave had subsequently been blocked by 
boulders and rubble and cannot be detected on 
the present surface of the ground. It would seem 
that cannibalism is a more likely explanation for 
the slightly scorched condition of some of the 
bones at this site. 

CANNIBALISM 

Cannibalism seems to have been as widespread 
a practice in Western Australia as in most of the 
central and eastern portions of the continent. Al- 
though not reported for all parts of the state its 
known appearances are so widely scattered that 
its presence in the intervening areas can be in- 
ferred. The only large region for which it has 
been specifically denied is the extreme Southwest, 
the area from Perth to Albany.** The marginal 

“8 Bates, 60; Colebatch, 113. Hammond makes no 
mention of cannibalism. The author found no old white 
settlers who recalled any evidence of the practice in 
this area. 
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location of this negative region may be significant 
historically for cannibalism also was lacking in 
peripheral Tasmania. 

Australian cannibalism, which is still practiced 
in areas where aboriginal culture is intact, is char- 
acterized by a great variety of attitudes and cus- 
toms. These traits vary from area to area and, 
within many given localities depend on circum- 
stances of age and sex. _In some cases the entire 


corpse is consumed, in others only a small bit of 
flesh from some specific part of the body, head, or 
Some groups eat only the body 


limbs is eaten. 
fats. 

There are differences in the manner of prepar- 
ing the flesh for eating. The corpse, like the body 
of any other animal, may be cooked in a trench 
or earth oven, with the body cavity filled with hot 
stones, or cut into chunks for individual roasting. 
When only small bits are consumed they often 
are eaten raw. 

The purposes of Australian cannibalism include 
all the incentives associated with the eating of hu- 
man flesh in other parts of the world. Under cer- 
tain circumstances the corpse is regarded as just 
another kind of food. It may be consumed as a 
means of showing contempt for a slain enemy, or 
on the other hand as a mark of respect for the 
dead, particularly of a close relative, and a means 
for acquiring his qualities. It may reflect the be- 
lief that physical and spiritual strength can be 
restored in the weak and ill by the consumption 
of human flesh. 

It is important to note that the Australians sel- 
dom slay for the sole purpose of cannibalism. In- 
dividuals usually are not killed without cause, al- 
though this frequently is not apparent to the 
outsider. Every death provides the opportunity 
for cannibalism. Whether it is accepted is inci- 
dental and depends upon the circumstances of 
death and local custom. 

Infanticide provides many opportunities for can- 
nibalism but usually they are not seized. The 
killing of new-born babies is an understandable 
practice among a wandering people who live on a 
bare subsistence level in areas where a maximum 
population density has been maintained for gener- 
ations and who evade knowledge of the physiolog- 
ical basis of paternity, and therefore are faced with 
the problem of population control rather than that 
of conception control. <A child is not weaned un- 
til it is four or five years of age and during much 
of its early life is carried on the long daily jour- 
neys by its mother, who also has the responsibility 
as she travels of transporting various family pos- 
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sessions and water and of foraging for food. Un- 
der such circumstances it is a physical impossibil- 
ity for a woman to care for two young children, 
hence one of twins is killed or any new born baby 
similarly treated, if an older child is still depend- 
ent on the mother. The decision to eat or other- 
wise dispose of the child’s remains may depend on 
various circumstances. Under famine conditions, 
particularly in desert localities where food is sel- 
dom abundant, the infant frequently is eaten. 

In Western Australia the purposes and prac- 
tices of cannibalism are as varied as elsewhere on 
the continent. « Babies, following infanticide, are 
eaten in times of drought in the desert areas on 
both sides of the South Australian and Central 
Australian borders, along the Canning Stock 
Route, and in adjacent localities at least as far 
west as the De Grey River.* 

In the Cue area the few remaining natives, now 
quite Europeanized, reported that in former times 
if an old man were believed dying he sometimes 
was fed a young roasted child to give him spiritual 
strength. It was not recalled whether the prac- 
tice required a new-born baby but it was thought 
that any child served the purpose. The killing of 
a child of a few years of age for similar purposes 
is reported for other areas.*° This seems to be 
the only type of case in which death: is inflicted 
purposely for cannibalism. 

The eating of fallen enemies probably was cus- 
tomary in much of Western Australia, as in so 
many other parts of the continent, but little specific 
information is available. In _ the Kintberley 
Ranges, according to the Djaru, such a practice 
had the desirable effect of making the eaters fat. 
Old Ingarda natives in the Carnarvon area still 
recall the custom. Similar treatment was 
accorded certain type of lawbreakers. A case was 
described of the elopment of a man and girl who 
did not stand in the proper marriage relationship. 
A posse was formed to pursue them. The man 


also 


29 According to a Djaru informant infanticide of a 
twin is customary north and south of the Kimberley 
Ranges and along the Canning Route. He did not at- 
test the eating of a twin except in the desert localities. 
The Nangumarda now at Warrawagine confirmed the 
practice of eating slain babies by the desert peoples to 
their east and professed that they formerly participated 
in the practice. 

30 Spencer, 1928: I: 203, mentions that the Arunta and 
other tribes of Central Australia occasionally killed a 
strong child of a few years of age to feed to a weakly 
older child. The latter is supposed to absorb a quality 
of strength which is possessed by the flesh. The Wotjo- 
baluk in Victoria sometimes fed a young infant to an 
older child for strength, according to Howitt, 749. 
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was tracked, overtaken, and in a series of running 
encounters speared until he collapsed. Hardly 
had he breathed his last before he was roasted and 
Along the Lower De Grey River the eat- 
ing of the fat of slain enemies was noted over a 
half century ago.** 

Reverence and respect for the dead are asso- 
ciated with the eating of bits of the legs of deceased 
males among the Worora (51). Relatives of both 
sexes participated in this funeral custom which is 
similar to the practices at the grave in other parts 
of the continent. In respect to the corpses of 
women cannibalism until recent years was not so 
restrained. The limbs and the breasts and fleshy 
parts of the torso were consumed and the long 
bones cracked for marrow. Only the head was 
untouched. The remains, with the trunk on its 
side, were subsequently placed in a grave and cov- 
ered with stones. 

The possibility that cannibalism was practiced 
in the Yanchep area north of Perth has been men- 
tioned. If so, this locality, in so far as is known, 
marks the southernmost limit of the practice in the 
west coast region. 


eaten, 


PLATFORM EXPOSURE 

Exposure of the dead on some elevated struc- 
ture, such as a scaffold or platform in a tree, until 
the flesh has disintegrated, is widespread in Aus- 
tralia. The major distribution is found in Queens- 
land, Central Australia, the Northern Territory, 
and northeastern Western Australia. Some scat- 
tered appearances have been noted in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and southeastern South Australia. 

The appearances in Western Australia occupy a 
narrow belt through the Kimberleys, with north- 
ward extensions to the Lyne River on the east and 
the Prince Regent River on the west, thence into 
Dampierland and along the coast past La Grange 
Bay, Anna Plains, Wollal, and the Lower De Grey 
River to the Yule River basin. The custom ap- 
parently does not extend inland for any great 
distance and is lacking along the central and west- 
ern portions of the Canning Route and in the 
northern Kimberley coastal area. This distribu- 
tion suggests that the appearances in Western 
Australia are the result of a relatively recent dif- 
fusion from the Northern Territory. 

Too few data are available from Western Aus- 
tralia to permit a study of trait distributions. 
There are good accounts for such marginal tribes 
as the Worora (51), and those of the Forrest and 
Lyne Rivers (56), but more evidence is needed 

81 Curr, IT: 290. 
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for the, @ther regions before detailed comparisons 
can be made with practices in the Northern Ter- 
ritory and Cefitral Australia. 

The ctistoms of the Worora and the tribes of 
East Kimberley are basically similar to those in 
the Northern Territory but the details are differ- 
ent. In the Lyne River area Platform Exposure 
was not adopted until about the time the Euro- 
peans arrived, or less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. It has now become the prevailing meth- 
od of disposal for males and females of active adult 
status. The aged and the very young are buried 
in the old custom. Some hordes in this region 
ate the dead before Platform Exposure was intro- 
duced and apparently continued the practice, with 
decreasing importance, until recent times. 

The Worora (51) on the northwestern periph- 
ery of distribution do not yet accord women the 
very great honor of Platform Exposure. Chil- 
dren and the very old are buried, as in East Kim- 
berley, but the women are eaten. Like the tribes 
along the Gulf of Carpentaria the Worora bury 
the remains after the feast or place them in rocky 
holes or crevices. In recent times cannibalism 
in respect to male corpses has been confined to 
the eating of part of the legs but the subsequent 
rites of Platform Exposure are similar to those 
practiced by the Warramunga and their neighbors 
in the Northern Territory. The body is placed on 
a platform, evidence is sought for inquest, some 
months later the bones are taken down and the 
long bones of the leg (Worora) or an arm bone 
(Warramunga) are wrapped in neatly bound 
paperbark bundles for special attention. The 
Worora wrap and carry the remainder of the 
skeleton to a rock shelter ossuary with which the 
deceased has totemic affiliation. The long bones 
eventually follow. The Warramunga (I) bury 
the other bones in an ant-hill and smash the skull 
with a few well directed blows of a stone ax. 

Some East Kimberley tribes (56), on the other 
hand, after the flesh has decayed, clean, paint, and 
wrap the bones in nice bundles tied with human 
hair string. In some tribes, after the final rites, 
the bundle is hidden in a cave by a daughter. The 
Lyne River people have a unique custom of divid- 
ing the bones of adults into three bundles. The 
arms, shins, hands, shoulder-blades, collar-bone, 
and ribs are placed in one. The thighs, feet, hips, 
spine, and teeth are bestowed in a second. The 
knee-caps, breast-bone, top of spine, and jaw are 
assigned to the third. One bundle is taken to the 
pool where the deceased was first “found” as a 
spirit child by his or her father. Another bundle 
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is interred at the place the deceased’s umbilical cord 
is buried. The third is taken by a mother’s 
brother to the place where the man was initiated 
or the woman first rubbed with charcoal after 
birth. A man’s skull is put under the stone which 
commemorates his first killing of a kangaroo. A 
woman's skull is carried to the place where she 
first crawled. 

The Kariera (45), on the extreme western 
periphery of Platform Exposure, practice the cus- 
tom only occasionally and in a most simple man- 
ner. They regard this method of disposal more 
honorable than burial and reserve it for medicine- 
men and honored hunters. The marginal nature 
of the Kariera practices is shown by their lack 
of a standard treatment of the bones, so important 
in areas to the east. Only in some cases are the 
skeletal remains recovered and kept by relatives. 
The bodies of honored individuals are sometimes 
placed in holes in rocks, without first being ex- 
posed on a platform. Men of lesser importance 
and women and children are buried, although in 
the past cannibalism seems to have been common 
and presumably was followed by burial. 

In the Northern Territory the rites associated 
with Platform Exposure are more numerous, more 
elaborate, and more institutionalized than those in 
Western Australia. There is a greater sophistica- 
tion in that children are treated in the same man- 
ner and men. The Worora, in re- 
stricting the custom to men, and the Kariera, in 
confining it to a few honored individuals, appar- 
ently reflect the relative recency of the practice in 
their areas. It is not uncommon in Australian cul- 
ture for the men to take unto themselves new in- 
stitutions, or innovations in old ones, and prohibit 
their extension to women until the special prestige 
value has lessened. 


as women 


SECONDARY DISPOSAL 


By Secondary Disposal is implied a redisposition 
of the skeletal remains or of the corpse subsequent 
to the initial and usually the main funeral cere- 
monies. Such rites in some areas may be relatively 
important, in others of incidental significance. 
Since Secondary Disposal may be. accomplished 
variously the term has no specific connotation. 
As the result of the lapse of time Secondary Dis- 
posal usually involves treatment of the skeletal 
remains but in some cases the corpse may receive 
attention. 

There are two methods of redisposal in Western 
Australia 
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1. Placing of bones in a rock shelter ossuary. 
This practice seems to be typical in the rugged 
parts of the Kimberley region, and possibly in less 
intense form further to the west, as a sequence to 
Platform Exposure. of mature males. The Carry- 
ing of the Corpse (of a child) is followed by a sim- 
ilar disposal among the Worora (51). By impli- 
cation it would seem that some tribes to the north 
practice the same custom after exhumation, a 
custom found in the Northern Territory among 
the Wardaman (J) who disinter the bones and 
place them in some niche or protected crevice near 
the top of a mesa. 

2. Burial. Re-burial is typical in southeastern 
Western Australia and the adjacent portion of 
South Australia (21, 24, 25, A, and probably 22). 
At Laverton (21) the bones are taken out of the 
grave, examined for inquest, and returned to the 
grave. In the neighboring areas the skeletal re- 
mains, after inquest, are reburied in a hole near 
the original grave. Since Burial prevails through- 
out most of Western Australia it is in a sense a 
method of Secondary Disposal whenever Canni- 
balism is practiced. However, it would seem that 
in most cases Cannibalism is only an incidental 
step in the funeral procedure and not a major 
method of disposal of the remains. Interment 
apparently follows immediately any eating of the 
flesh and therefore cannot be considered as Re- 
disposal in the usual meaning of the term. 


BURIAL 


Disposal of the dead by interment is almost uni- 
versal in Western Australia, as in most other parts 
of the continent. Along the border of the North- 
ern Territory and Central Australia the practices 
still are undetermined but presumably are similar 
to those in neighboring regions. The only areas 
in which burial may be lacking are the Eucla dis- 
trict, at the head of the Great Australian Bight, 
and possibly in some localities along the Canning 
Stock Route. Abandonment is reported for both 
but is not the exclusive method in the latter area. 

Burial is not typical in all areas where it is prac- 
ticed. In part of the Northeast, as already noted, 
the bodies of men, and in some areas also of wo- 
men, are exposed on a platform, the bones finally 
being deposited in an ossuary, whereas burial is 
restricted to those not accorded this honor, the 
very young and the very old. 

The details of the Burial Complex in Western 
Australia are extremely varied for there are many 
practices associated with the treatment of the body, 
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The 


the grave and the property of the deceased. 
important topics for consideration include: 


1. Position of the Sody -A. 
tended, C. Seated. 

Orientation of —A. Grave, B. Head, C. Face. 

Preparation of Grave—A. Cleared Space, 
B. Herbage Bed, C. Depth of Grave, D. 
Niche in Grave, E. Open Grave, F. 


Flexed, B. Ex- 


? 


Logs 
over Grave. 

. Treatment of 
mobilization.” 

Markers—A. 
Trees, .C. 


sody—A. Depilation, B. “Im- 
Forked Sticks, B. 
Shaved Sticks, D. 

Mounds of Earth and Heaps of Leaves and 
Soughs at the Grave, E. Conical Mounds, 
KF. Crescent-shaped Mounds of Earth or 
Herbage, G. Hut over Grave, H. Personal 
Possessions and Other Objects on Grave, 
I. Mourning-Caps. 

6. Destruction of Camp and Personal Posses- 


(rave 
Carved 


sions of the Deceased. 
7. Moving Camps of the Living. 
8. Comparative Distributions. 
1. POSITION OF BODY 
A. Flexed Burials 
In most Western Australian areas in which in 
terment is customary the body is placed in the 
grave in a flexed position.. Flexed burials have 
been noted in the Southwest (4, 7-17, 19, 20), 
the Southeast (21-25), the Central region (27, 
29-36), the Northwest (39), and the Northeast 
(45, 50). This widespread distribution extends 
into the adjacent portions of South Australia and 
Central Australia (A, B, C, G, H) 
B. Extended Burials 
Partially extended burials have been reported 
only in the Southwest, at Perth, Pinjarra, and 
Vasse (1, 2,5). Fully extended burials seem to 
be typical in the Northwest among the Ingarda, 
Jiwali, Warienga, and Ngaluma (37, 40, 43, 44). 
[In South Australia extended burial has 
noted only in the Northeast (F). 
C. Seated Burials 
Seated burial of flexed bodies has been reported 
in the Southwest, at York (14), where a seat for 
the corpse was provided, and at Kellerberrin 
(15); in the Northeast among the Kariera (45) 
and at Roebuck Bay in Dampierland (50); in 
southern South Australia around Streaky Bay 
(C); in Central Australia among the southern 
Arunta and Umbaia (G) ; and in various localities 


been 
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in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and 
the Northern Territory.*2 Somewhat different: 
customs prevailed at Perth, Pinjarra, and Vasse 
(1, 2,5) where, as already noted, the bodies were 
not flexed but only partially extended. At Pin- 
jarra the body was seated with the legs extended 
and the hands placed between the knees. In the 
Perth area the custom apparently was similar. At 
Vasse the body was not seated but placed on its 
back with the knees bent, soles on ground. 

Too little information is available to indicate 
the significance of the widely separated appear- 
ances of seated flexed burial. The concepts asso- 
ciated with the custom furthermore are not re- 
ported for the different areas. Nevertheless, the 
appearances in so many peripheral areas are note- 
worthy, particularly in respect to the other posi- 
tions of flexed bodies in the intervening areas. 


2. ORIENTATION 
A. Orientation of Grave 

The orientation of the grave in Western Aus- 
tralia and adjacent areas is indicated in the ac- 
companying tables which also include the orienta- 
tions of head and face, and the position of the body 
in the grave. In spite of a few data some inter- 
esting groupings in distribution already are 
apparent. 

As can be seen in tables 1 and 2, an East-West 
axis of the grave prevails across most of southern 
Western Australia and adjacent western, north- 
central, and southern South Australia (1, 8, 12, 
15, 17, 22-25, A, B, C), whereas a North-South 
axis appears in widely separated localities in south- 
western and northwestern Western Australia, and 
southern and northeastern South Australia (10, 
li, 37, B, C, F). 

Tribes in which the axis of the grave is deter- 
mined in each individual case by religious or other 
considerations seem to be located to the north and 
northeast of the region in which the axis of the 
grave is standardized for all members in each lo- 
cality (table 3). From northeastern South Aus- 
tralia to western Central Australia the corpse is 
buried to face a totem center with which the de- 
ceased is affiliated. Among the Kariera (45) the 
corpse is seated to face the birthplace of the 
mother’s family, which suggests that a similar 
totemic consideration may be involved. If this is 
the case it is important to note that in the western 


32 Roheim, 
Ngarigo, 
Islanders. 


342, lists the Wotjabaluk, Bangerang, 
Chepara, Mitakoodi, Melville, and Bathurst 
See also Howitt, 451, for the Tongaranka. 
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TABLE I 


ORIENTATION OF FLEXED BURIALS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Grave @ Face Body Placed on 


Southwest and Adjacent Localities 
4. Busselton North 
8. Southwest Coast East-West . Back 
12. Southwest Plains East-West East West Back 
13. Gnowangerup East | Side 
15. Kellerberrin | East-West (West) East | (Some seated) 
17. Moora East-West West | 
28. Sandstone East 
Central Western Australia 
29-36. Cue to Warrawagine | Back 
34. Desert—East of Jigalong Creek | Side 
Southeastern Western Australia and Adjacent 
South Australia 
. Southeast of Laverton East-West East North Right Side 
. Warburton Range East-West East 
. Northeast and East of Laverton East-West East 
5. Norseman-Kalgoorlie East—West East North Right Side 
Northwestern South Australia East-West East North Right Side 
. Andigarina East-West East North Right Side 
C. Kukatha (Flexed ?) (East-West) (West) East Seated 
Southern Western Australia and Southern 
South Australia 
10. Southwest Mountains | North-South | Right Side 
11. Southwest Hills North-South South East | Right Side 
B. North of Ooldea | North-South North Side 
C. Wirangu | North-South | South East Right Side 


| 


TABLE 2 seated flexed burial, is predetermined. There is 

ORIENTATION OF EXTENDED AND PARTIALLY ExTENDED a Choice of but two positions, for the head can be 
BuRIALS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA placed at either end of the grave. Nevertheless in 

AND SoutH AUSTRALIA practice the rules for the position of the head are 

rigid and in each local area there seems to be strict 

eiiies meas | tase | eee conformity. There is some variation from tribe 

Ed | CSséttoo tribe in the Southwest and in southern South 
. Perth East-West | (West) East | Seated Australia (see table 1), but in the vast intermedi- 
Ingarda North-South} North South | Back ate region, from Esperance to central South Aus- 


. Some Tribes in | North-South South | North, Back tralia (12, 22-25, A, B), where East-West graves 
Northeastern 


: are typical, the head is consistently placed to the 
South Australia E t. ‘ 
fast. 


part of the continent the various appearances, in Position of Body in Flexed Burials 

which the axis of the grave is determined indi- In areas where extended burials are customary 
vidually by totemic affiliations, are near or on the — the corpse usually is laid on its back and therefore 
southwestern and western margins of distribution a ; 

of Platform Exposure,** in which the association TABLE 3 

of some of the bones of the deceased with his to- VARIABLE ORIENTATION OF GRAVE 


temic center is reported for some areas. 
Position of | Direction of 


B. Orientation of the Head oy Lacoeeeaiil = 


I | | s : 4 , 5. Kariera | Seated Birthplace of Mother's 
n areas where the orientation of the grave 1s Family 

i aa : js : 7 8 . Some Tribes in North- | Extended Deceased's Last Camp 
fixed, the axis of the body, except in the case of eastern South Australia or Spirit Center 


—— . , : ee Sinn 7 x. Arunta Flexed-Seated | Spirit-Child Center 
33 Considerations of totemic affiliation determine the . Unmatjera Flexed-Seated | Inward in Grave Niche 


axis of the grave among the Wotjobaluk, Victoria. pero, dren hh tal 
Howitt, 453. i ener 
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“faces” the foot of the grave. Flexed bodies, 
however, can be buried in six positions—on the 
back, right side, seated, left side, face downward, 
or head downward. Only the first three have 
been reported in the areas with which we are con- 
cerned. In some cases the specific side is not 
mentioned, hence burial on the left side may also 
be present. 

Flexed burial on the back seems to be concen- 
trated in the central region and in part of the 
adjacent southwestern region of Western Aus- 
tralia (8, 12, 29-36). Seated flexed burials, 
within the distribution of East-West graves, are 
found at Kellerberrin (15) and in southern South 
Australia (C). 

In respect to burials on the side it is noteworthy 
that when the side is specified it is always the right. 
Burials in this position have been reported in what 
seems to be a contiguous distribution from the 
Mountain and Hill tribes in the Southwest, across 
southeastern Western Australia to the north-cen- 
tral and southern portions of South Australia (10, 
11. 22, 25, A, B, C) It is important to note that 
within this contiguous distribution the graves may 
be East-West (22, 25, A, B) or North-South (19, 
11. C), thus suggesting that the position of the 
body on the right side has spread across axis 
boundaries. 


C. Orientation of Face 


Although a flexed body can be buried in either 
ast-West or North-South graves to face any 
cardinal point, it seems significant that in almost 
all known instances in the areas under considera- 
tion thé orientation of the face is either East (11, 
13. 15, 28, C) or North (4, 22, 25, A, B). Pres- 
ent evidence reveals only one case of a flexed body 
facing West (12), and none facing South. Those 
which face to the East are concentrated in two 
non-contiguous areas, the Southwest and southern 
South Australia. Those which face North are 
typical of the intervening regions—southeastern 
Western Australia and adjacent western and cen- 
tral-northern South Australia. A single appear- 
ance has been noted in the Southwest. 

More information is needed from various parts 
of Western Australia for both flexed and extended 
burials before the patterns of distribution of orien- 
tation of face can be seen in their full dimensions. 
Available evidence suggests that orientation of the 
face may have become one of the most important 
traits in the burial complex. The differences in 
the positions of the body may represent the ad- 
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justments by which the new standards were 
attained. 


3. PREPARATION OF GRAVE 
A. Cleared Space Around Grave 


Before the grave is dug it apparently is custom- 
ary to clear the surface of the ground. It seems 
safe to assume that this is a normal procedure to 
facilitate the handling of earth before and after 
burial, but it also gives the appearance of tidiness 
to the site and provides space both for those who 
conduct the funeral and those who attend the rites. 
In additon in some areas the smoothed suriace 
around the grave provides opportunities to ob- 
serve omens which may reveal the direction . in 
which the spirit of the deceased has departed or 
which provide valuable evidence for inquest. The 
clearing of the ground is not mentioned specifically 
for all areas but probably is a practical necessity 
in many localities. In the central portion of West- 
ern Australia, from Cue to Marble Bar (29-31, 
33), only a small space about eight feet in diame- 
ter is denuded. In the southeastern areas the 
clearings are much more extensive (22, 24, 25). 
The greatest dimensions reported are for the War- 
burton Range where the space may be as much as 
sixty by ninety feet. Among the Andigarina ( B) 
cleared areas twenty by fifty feet have been noted. 


B. Herbage Bed in Grave 


In many areas a layer of soft herbage is spread 
over the bottom of the grave as a bed for the 
corpse. Leaves, boughs, and sheets of bark are 
reported in the Southwest (1, 5, 8). Paperbark 
is preferred by the Ingarda (37); boughs and 
leaves are used in southeastern Western Aus- 
tralia and northeastern South Australia and by 
the Andigarina, Wirangu and southern Arunta 
(21-23, B, C; F, G). Similar customs presum- 
ably are widespread but they have not been men- 
tioned for most localities. In the Warburton 
Range (23) a piece of wood is placed in the grave 
as a pillow and at York (14) a seat is provided 
for the body. 


C. Depth of Grave 


The depth and size of the grave in Western 
Australia varies from a shallow hole hardly suffi- 
cient to contain the body to well dug graves five 
feet in depth, enlarged at the bottom or provided 
with a niche. There seems to be no correlation 
between the depth of the grave and the type of 
terrain, the possession of articles which facilitate 
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ligging, such as wooden trays, or the custom of 
inquest. 

Generally speaking the tribes of southeastern 
Western Australia, from Esperance to Sandstone 
and the Warburton Range, make “shallow” graves 
(11, 12, 23-25, 28). In the Warburton Range 
they are “knee-deep” or about two feet, at Sand- 
stone one foot deep. Strong winds may expose 
the body or the skeleton above the surface of the 
ground. Shallow graves also are reported in the 
“Southwest” (9), in western South Australia and 
Central Australia (A), and among the Wailpi 
(E). 

In the extreme Southwest (7) graves three feet 
deep, four feet long, and three feet wide are re- 
ported. Around Busselton (4) some are four 
feet deep. The deepest graves in Western Aus- 
tralia seem to be in the area from Cue to Marble 
Bar (29-31, 33) where depths of five feet are 
found. Those of the Kariera (45) are three to 
four feet deep. Similar depths have been noted 
in various parts of South Australia and Central 
Australia—three feet among the Wirangu (C), 
three to six feet among the Andigarina (B), two 
to five feet in northeastern South Australia (F), 
three to four feet among the Unmatjera (H), and 
five feet among the Pankala and Naua (D). 

The shape of most graves probably is roughly 
oval, as in the region from Cue to Marble Bar (29- 
31, 33). Round graves two and one-half feet in 
diameter are reported southeast of Laverton (22), 
and three feet in diameter among the Andigarina 
and in northeastern South Australia (B, F). 

D. Niche in Grave 

Graves with a niche at the bottom of one of 
the walls are found in an extensive distribution in 
Western Australia from Mullewa to Marble Bar 
and southeast of Laverton, in north-central South 
Australia, and in southern and western Central 
Australia (19, 22, 29-31, 33, A, B,G, H). The 
corpse is placed in the niche and usually enclosed 
by a wall of branches. The custom has not been 
reported for the southernmost tribes of either 
Western Australia or South Australia. Very 
shallow graves presumably lack the niche, but 
great depth of grave is not required for its use. 

E. The Open Grave 

In southeastern Western Australia, southern 
Central Australia, and in much of South Australia 
the graves are not filled with earth immediately 


after the body has been deposited, although leaves 
and boughs may be placed over the corpse, but 
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left open for inquest and other purposes. The 
distribution of the open grave is contiguous and 
includes the Norseman, Kalgoorlie and Laverton 
areas and the Warburton Range in Western Aus- 
tralia (21-25), northwestern South Australia, and 
southwestern Central Australia (A), the Andi- 
garina, Pankala and Naua, Wailpi and northeast- 
ern tribes of South Australia (B, D, E, F), and 
the southern Arunta (G). 

The function of the open grave varies so much 
throughout its distribution that its original pur- 
pose is not clear. In the Laverton area and west- 
ern South Australia, and among the Andigarina 
and southern Arunta (21, A, B, G), it permits the 
gathering of moist grave sand which is rubbed on 
various individuals. The Wirangu (C), who tra- 
ditionally fill the grave, are being influenced by 
their northern neighbors. Some of their graves 
are left open so that putrefying matter from the 
corpse can be rubbed on the mourners’ bodies. 
Among the Dieri (F), the open grave facilitates 
the removal of the body to a new grave if the 
corpse indicates dissatisfaction by making “tracks” 
over the cleared space around the grave. In this 
region inquest is held at time of burial and the 
grave filled in a little each day. 

The Pankala and Naua (D), in another periph- 
eral area, do not practice inquest at the grave 
but seem to be adopting some of their neighbors’ 
customs. The grave is left unfilled but logs are 
placed over it and a mound erected over them. 
Their method of determining the murderer is by 
revelation from the dying victim. In the Laver- 
ton area (21) the bones are examined as part of 
the inquest, cleaned with sand, and returned to 
the grave which is then filled. To the north and 
northeast of Laverton, in the Norseman-Kalgoor- 
lie area and in parts of western South Australia 
(24, 25, A, and probably 22) the open grave is 
only a temporary resting place for the deceased. 
The murderer is determined by the smell of the 
corpse and the direction of the wind. When the 
inquest has been completed the bones are reburied 
in a hole near the grave and the latter filled in. 
The Wailpi (E) hold an inquest before interment 
and seek to confirm their deliberations by subse- 
quently finding in the cleared space around the 
open grave a hole through which the spirit of the 
deceased emerged. The direction of the slope 
of the hole and the particular side of the grave on 
which it appears are important considerations.** 


34 At Perth (1), far to the west of the distribution of 
the open grave, inquest is held while the grave is being 


dug. The direction taken by an insect uncovered in the 
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The grave is filled only after the body has become 
dry. 


F. Logs over Grave 


In most areas where the open grave is reported 
parallel logs are placed over the grave (24, 25, 
A, D, E, F). These are described as “sticks” for 
some localities, most of which occupy marginal 
areas. A small log to one observer may be a stout 
stick to another. However, the use of logs pos- 
sibly indicates a more formalized custom, assum- 
ing that in a desert region greater time and effort 
are required to find and fetch logs rather than 
sticks. 


4. TREATMENT OF BODY 
A. Depilation of the Dead 


A widespread custom in South Australia, Cen- 
tral Australia, and the Northern Territory, as 
well as the eastern states, is that of cutting off the 
hair of the deceased. In some tribes it is removed 
from the head, face, and body but the evidence is 
not always specific on such details. Little infor- 
mation is available for Western Australia but, 
since the practice is reported for Laverton in the 
southeast, the Kariera in the northwest, and East 
Kimberley in the northeast (21, 23, 45, 56) it 
seems likely that it is present in some of the other 
regions. There is no mention of it in the extreme 
Southwest. 


Use of Hair of the Deceased 


The use of the hair by the Kariera (45) is not 
described. In Central Australia, the Northern 
Territory, and the East Kimberley area (56) it is 
made into a girdle or ornament, and in the latter 
area also spun into a ball and used at inquest. 
From the Laverton area to central South Aus- 
tralia (21, 23, B) the hair is made into a ring- 
shaped object or quoit which serves a variety of 
mourning customs but apparently has no utilitar- 
ian use.*® 


grave is an important consideration in determining the 
source of evil influences. Inquest is completed by a fire 
in the grave which reveals additional information before 
the body is buried. A fire in the grave was made at 
Vasse (5) but its significance is not described. 

85 A ring-shaped head-pad made of human hair, string, 
or coils of bark is employed for carrying trays on the 
head in the same region. The distribution of this utili- 
tarian head-pad extends from southern Western Australia 
to the Cape York Peninsula. Davidson, 1937: 181. The 
overlapping distributions suggest that the mourning quoit 
has been derived from the head-pad. The similar forms 
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B. “Immobilization” of the Corpse or Spirit 
1. Platform in Grave 


Efforts are made to prevent the corpse from 
leaving the grave to molest the living in central 
and southern Western Australia and the adjacent 
portions of South Australia and Central Australia. 
From Cue to Marble Bar (29-31, 33) a platform 
is constructed cver the body by inserting cross- 
sticks in the side-walls of the grave about six to 
eight inches below the surface. The platform, 
which also may be associated with other purposes, 
is covered with stones intended to block the escape 
of the corpse through the grave opening and to 
induce the spirit to leave the body behind when 
it departs. At Perth and Moora (1, 12) a similar 
platform seems to serve primarily as a floor to 
permit the filling of the upper part of the grave 
with boughs and leaves. At Perth earth was then 
built into a mound on the boughs. 


2. Limbs of Corpse Tied 


In southeastern Western Australia and the 
neighboring areas of South Australia and Central 
Australia the spear-arm of the corpse is securely 
tied to prevent its use (23-25, A). The southern 
Arunta (G) flex and tie one arm and one leg, 
double the other leg, and arrange the free arm 
over the chest. In the Warburton Range (23) 
the free arm is flexed in such a position that the 
hand is under the head. The Wirangu (C) are 
not reported to tie the arm but for reasons un- 
stated raise the right arm so that the hand is near 
the face, palm outward. In northeastern West- 
ern Australia the Worora (51) tie the big toes 
together, and also the thumbs. In northeastern 
South Australia (F) the big toes are tied; at 
Perth (1), thumb and finger. 


3. Limbs of Corpse Broken 


Violent methods to immobilize the corpse are 
found inland from Esperance (11, 12) and among 


the Wirangu (C). The former break the arms, 
legs, and thighs by striking with a stout throwing- 
stick about two inches in diameter and three feet 
in length. The latter apparently break only the 
legs. 

and materials indicate their relationship but their uses 
are now entirely different. The Narrinyeri in south- 
eastern South Australia tie the string around the head 
of a warrior to improve vision, activity, and parrying 
ability. Smyth, I: 112, 
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5. GRAVE MARKERS 

A. Forked-Sticks 
Although it is questionable whether the weap- 
ons, utensils, and other personal objects placed on 
the graves should be considered grave-markers, 
they do serve that purpose regardless of whatever 
functions they may fulfill otherwise. The only 
specific mention of a grave-marker is for the 
Laverton area (21) where a red-daubed stone or 
a broken chunk of an ant-hill may be used to warn 
passing individuals of the presence of the grave. 
Red ochre is strewn over the grave in the Harvey 
River area (3). In the southeastern corner of 
Western Australia (21, 23-25) and eastward as 
far as the Andigarina (A, B), it is customary to 
place forked-sticks in a tree near the grave. In 
some cases a similar disposition is made of the 
blanket in which the corpse was carried. The 
significance of the forked-sticks is not described. 


B. Carved Trees at the Grave 

In the Southwest trees near the grave are some- 
times carved. Notches and “uncouth” figures, 
daubed red, are mentioned for the Harvey River 
area (3). Circles and other carved ornamenta- 
tions are reported for Perth (1), circles for the 
“Southwest” (8). Notches are cut on two trees 
for each grave, an even number of notches for a 
man, an uneven number for a woman, by the tribes 
inland from Esperance (11, 12). 


C. Shaved-Sticks at the Grave 


An interesting object which the aborigines often 
wear as a hair ornament particularly in northern 
regions, is a stick, six to eighteen inches in length, 
partially shaved on all sides in such a manner that 
the shavings curl up at the attached ends. These 
shaved-sticks are used as grave decorations at 
Perth, Busselton, Margaret River (for a child if 
not for adults), Kellerberrin, Geraldton, Warbur- 
ton Range (1, 4, 6, 15, 20, 23), and worn by the 
Andigarina of South Australia (B) after the 
final burial ceremony. At Kellerberrin they are 
arranged in three rows of fences, six inches high, 
to contain the crescent of boughs. and leaves. 
Sticks with red horizontal marks also ornamented 
the edge of the grave at Geraldton (20). 


D. Mounds of Earth and Heaps of Leaves or 
Boughs at the Grave 


Mounds of earth and heaps of leaves and boughs 
are important characteristics of the graves in many 
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parts of southern Western Australia ** (except 
apparently the extreme Southwest), and in most 
of South Australia. Placing the excavated earth 
on top of the grave seems to be a normal practice 
in most parts of the world and calls for no special 
comment. A mound over the grave is mentioned 
but not described as of unusual significance for 
Walebing and Sandstone in Western Australia 
(18, 28), the Arunta and Unmatjera of Central 
Australia, and tribes to the north (G, H, I), and 
among the Wirangu, Pankala and Naua in South 
Australia (C, D). The northeastern tribes of 
South Australia (F), and probably others who 
leave the grave open for a time, build a mound 
over the grave after it is finally filled. 


E. Conical Mounds 


In other localities, the mounds and the heaps of 
leaves or boughs cannot be ascribed to grave fill- 
ing activities, for by their shape or location they 
indicate that other considerations are responsible 
for their construction. The tribes who leave the 
grave open for a time usually build the excavated 
earth into a mound near the grave where it will 
be at hand when the grave is to be filled. This 
seems to be in part a matter of convenience and 
tidiness. In many localities this practice has be- 
come formalized with prescribed rules for the 
shape of the mound or its location in respect to 
the grave. In the Laverton area, the Warburton 
Range and eastward, and among the Andigarina 
(21, 23, A, B), these mounds are conical in shape 
and are regarded as representing the Moon-man, 
the first human being killed by the Wati Kuthara, 
the two ancestral culture heroes so important in 
the mythology of South Australia and parts of 
Western Australia. 

A heap of leaves is placed over the grave by 
the southwestern Hills and Plains tribes and in 
some cases at Geraldton (11, 12, 20). 


F. Crescent-shaped Mounds of Earth or Herbage 


Special mounds of crescent or semi-circular 
shape, which partially enclose the head of the 
grave, are raised in such widely separated areas 
as Esperance and Walebing (11, 12, 18), and 
among the Wirangu and Wailpi of South Australia 
(C, E). A similar arrangement of leaves and 
boughs is found in the same locations in Western 
Australia (11, 12, 18), and also at Kellerberrin, 
Moora, Geraldton, Dalgaranger, Cue, Nannine, 


86 At Perth (1), where the grave was partially filled 
with boughs, mounds of earth were made at the head and 
foot of the grave and also over it. 
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Meekatharra, Wiluna, and Marble Bar (15, 17, 
20, 26, 29-33). 
at Moora (17). 


A crescent-shaped trench is dug 


G. Hut over Grave 


In the Southwest a widespread custom is that 
of erecting a hut over or occasionally nearby the 
filled grave. This structure apparently is for the 
purpose of providing for the spirit of the deceased 
although this point is not made clear for all locali- 
ties. A more fundamental consideration may be 
that of inducing the lingering spirit to remain near 
the grave and not come to the camp of the living. 
Huts over the grave have been noted between 
Vasse on the west, Moora on the northwest, and 
Esperance on the east (3, 5, 11, 12, 14-17), and 
probably were typical of other localities in this 
region. They seem to be lacking at Dalgaranger 
and Mount Magnet and areas to the north. They 
are not reported for the southeastern region of 
Western AuStralia and the adjacent parts of South 
Australia, where the Open Grave prevails. 

The height of the grave hut at Kellerberrin (15) 
is about three feet. The dimensions are not indi- 
cated for the other localities. At Kellerberrin, 
Quirading, and Moora, the only localities for 
which information is available (15-17), the door 
of the hut faces to the East, the direction faced by 
the corpse in these areas. 

A bed of herbage is placed in the hut at York, 
Kellerberrin, Quirading (14-16), and probably 
other locatilities. In the Busselton area (4) a bed 
was made over the grave but the presence of the 
hut is not attested, 


H1. Personal Possessions and Other Objects on 
the Grave 


Unfortunately for archaeology the aborigines of 
Western Australia and the adjacent portions of 
Central Australia and South Australia seem to 
have been disinclined to put artefacts in the grave. 
Only among the Wirangu, South Australia (C), 
at Perth (1) for females, and possibly at Quirad- 
ing (16), is the burial of possessions reported, al 
though the Arunta (G) sometimes place in a man’s 
grave a small wooden vessel used for personal 
articles, or a round stone churinga. The modern 
natives from Cue to Marble Bar (29-33) often 
enclose money in the blanket in which the corpse is 
now wrapped. This practice seems to be an in- 
novation and not a continuance, by substitution of 
money for personal possessions, of an aboriginal 
custom, 
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On the other hand, the practice of placing some 
personal object of the deceased on the grave ap- 
pears to be, and to have been, typical of most of 
southern and central Western Australia, and of 
widespread appearance in South Australia. For 
the northern regions of Western Australia infor- 
mation is lacking. 

For the southern and central portions of the 
State the data show considerable variation. In 
most cases the objects placed on the grave seem 
to be limited to one or two weapons of a man and 
the digging-stick of a woman. Usually they are 
stuck in the ground in an upright position. Spear- 
throwers are reported for several districts in 
southern and north-central areas (3, 4, 5, 11, 12, 
29-33). Spears, usually broken in the south, but 
apparently not elsewhere, also are laid on or stuck 
in the grave in the same areas, and at Perth (in 
some cases ), Busselton, and the Warburton Range 
(1, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 23, 29-33), but apparently not 
at Vasse (5). 

In the Norseman-Kalgoorlie district (25), and 
seemingly in the adjacent regions of Central Aus- 
tralia and South Australia (A), broken spears are 
placed on boys’ graves and unbroken spears on 
men’s graves. Digging-sticks similarly are stuck 
in the graves of women in these areas and broken 
digging-sticks on the graves of girls. Among the 
neighboring southwestern Hills and Plains tribes, 
in the Warburton Range and the region from Cue 
to Marble Bar (11, 12, 23, 29-33) digging-sticks 
also are placed on women’s graves, but the method, 
if any, by which the graves of girls are distinguished 
is not indicated. Further to the east, among the 
Wirangu and southern Arunta (C, G), a digging- 
stick is stuck upright on the graves of both men and 
women for the interesting purpose of providing a 
seat on which the spirit of the departed may rest. 
There is no intimation of a similar purpose in the 
use of digging-sticks or other objects in Western 
Australia, although a seat for the spirit was pro- 
vided inside the grave at Margaret River (6). 
The seat in the grave at York (14) apparently was 
for the comfort of the corpse. 

Boomerangs may be placed on men’s graves in 
the Southwest and in the area from Cue to Marble 
Bar (6, 7, 29-33), and on boys’ graves inland from 
Esperance (11, 12). The use of a throwing-stick 
is mentioned only for the extreme Southwest (7). 
It is noteworthy that shields are never reported as 
grave ornaments. 

Stone axes and knives are reported for men’s 
graves at Perth (1). 
cloaks and skin bags for women, and bags with 


These objects as well as 
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magic stones for medicine-men, are listed for the 
southwestern Hills and Plains tribes (11, 12). 
The account for these two peoples is unusually de- 
tailed and suggests that the local attention to the 
grave was especially elaborate or that the records 
from other districts may be incomplete. 

The placing of food and water on the grave is re- 
ported inland from Esperance, in southern South 
Australia, and as an occasional practice in north- 
eastern South Australia (11, 12, C, F). Modern 
food utensils such as billy-cans and plates, may be 
put on graves at Moora and Dalgaranger, as well 
as European clothing in the former locality (17, 
26). Unspecified objects are bestowed similarly 
at King George Sound (weapons), Gnowangerup, 
York, Quirading, and northeastern South Aus- 
tralia (9, 13, 14, 16, F). 


I. Mourning-Caps 


Mourning-caps of gypsum or pipeclay about one 
inch in thickness are worn by widows and other 
women in the Esperance area (11, 12) and by 
women and men in the extreme Northwest, from 
the Ingarda to the Talainji (37-39). These ob- 
jects are not placed on the grave as in northeastern 
South Australia (F) and New South Wales.** 

6. DESTRUCTION OF THE CAMP AND POSSESSIONS 
OF THE DECEASED 


Destruction of the hut or camp of the deceased 
is a widespread custom in Australia, as is also the 
practice of moving the camps of the living to a 
new site. The two may be interrelated in some lo- 
calities but they are not always reported for the 
same areas. 
is mentioned. 


For the extreme Southwest neither 

Demolition or burning of the de- 
ceased’s hut is typical of the central and south- 
eastern portions of Western Australia (11, 12, 17, 
21, 23-25, 29-33) and in much of South Aus- 
tralia, Central Australia, and the Northern Ter- 
ritory (A, B,C, G, H, 1). In most of these areas 
in Western Australia personal possessions, other 
than those placed on the grave, are burned. This 
destruction of personal wealth, which is neither 
affirmed nor denied in other parts of the state, is 
in direct contrast to the customs of inheritance of 
tangibles, so prevalent in Central Australia and the 
Northern Territory, and of burial of personal pos- 
sessions with the body in southern South Australia 
(C) and parts of eastern Australia. 


27 Davidson, 1949, 
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7. MOVING CAMPS OF THE LIVING 


Moving the camps of the living after a death has 
occured is a very common practice, but in Western 
Australia it is confirmed for very few areas— 
inland from Esperance, Geraldton, the Warbur- 
ton Range, and from Cue to Marble Bar (11, 
12, 20, 23, 29-33). In the latter region the cleared 
space around the grave is scrutinized daily for 
evidence of some track, such as may be made by a 
lizard, snake, or other animal, for this indicates the 
direction in which the spirit of the deceased has 
travelled. All camps thereupon are moved, a 
second time if necessary, in the opposite direction 
from the grave. 


8. COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTIONS 


The distributions of the various traits in the 
Burial Complex are shown in tables 4 and 6, ar- 
ranged by columns for the four western and south- 
ern regional divisions of Western Australia and the 
adjacent areas of South Australia and Central 
Australia. Since the limits of the trait distribu- 
tions do not coincide necessarily with the regional 
boundaries, different symbols have been used to 
indicate the apparent relative importance of the 
appearances in the several regions. It is to be 
hoped that future evidence will permit a revision 
of these evaluations, particularly for those traits 
which in certain regions are now listed as of minor 
importance or of limited appearance. 

The traits are divided into two categories, (1) 
basic and (2) incidental. Basic traits are those 
implicit in burial. Incidental traits are those 
which, regardless of their significance in local 
culture, are not essential to interment. 

Basic Traits 

Every grave is characterized by shape, depth, an 
axis (unless round), orientation of head, orienta- 
tion of face, and posture of the corpse. In most 
parts of the world only some of these features are 
regulated by custom and in such cases the other 
details show no local uniformity. The Australians 
have formalized most aspects of burial. The body 
is either flexed or extended (or occasionally placed 
in some intermediate position). In the western 
areas flexed bodies seem to be buried customarily 
in only three positions, on the back, on the right 
side, or seated. In some localities the axis of the 
grave is determined individually, but usually it is 
either East-West or North-South. In either case 
the head of the grave is limited to two choices and 
each of the four possibilities is reported exclusively 
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Regardless of the axis of the 
grave it is possible to arrange the corpse to face 
any of the cardinal directions by orienting the 
body and turning the head. Each of the four 
orientations is found singly in various areas. 

The basic aspects of burial thus are represented 
in every grave by a complex consisting of one 
trait, of alternate, for each aspect. This is an im- 
portant consideration in respect to historical prob- 
lems for, since each aspect is always represented 
by one trait but cannot be represented by more 
than one in the same grave, the local develop- 
ment of a different basic trait, or its acceptance 
from another area by diffusion, necessitates the 
abandonment of the trait which previously had 
served the same purpose. Conservatism therefore 


for various areas. 


may provide a greater obstacle to diffusion of a 


basic trait than to the spread of an incidental trait 
which does not necessarily alter the practices previ- 
ously present. 

Since the combination of the same basic traits 
or their alternates must be present wherever burial 
prevails, and since the number of alternates for 
each aspect is very limited, the scattered appear- 
ances of any single basic trait cannot be as readily 
accepted as an indication of common derivation as 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF Basic TRAITS IN THE BuRIAL COMPLEX 


A. 
ahs 


Northwest W.A 
Central W.A 
Southwest W.A. 
Southeast W.A. 
Southwest C. 
Western S.A. 
North-Central S.A. 
Southern S.A. 
Southern C 
Eastern S.A. 


Flexed Body 

Extended Body (On 
back) 

Flexed Body on Right 
Side 

Flexed Body Seated 

Flexed Body on Back 

East-West Grave 

North-South Grave 

Head to East 

Head to West 

Head to South 

Head to North 

Corpse Faces North 

Corpse Faces East 

Corpse Faces West 

Corpse Faces South 


T—Typical; I—Important; M—Minor; x—Reported. 


* Variant position, not fully. extended. 
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is the case for well defined incidental traits. For 
instance, if graves are formally oriented in terms 
of the four cardinal points, the choice of axis must 
be North-South or East-West. Under such condi- 
tions the odds for the historical relationship of 
noncontiguous appearances are equal to those for 
fortuitous developments. However, since the sev- 
eral aspects of burial are always present, and since 
each is represented by only one of two or more alter- 
nates, many different combinations are possible. 
The odds are many to one against the same combi- 
nation being developed independently in different 
areas, hence such appearances in themselves can 
be considered a strong indication of their histori- 
cal relationship. 

The distributions of the basic traits shown in 
table 4 are instructive, for they indicate that the 
same combination is present consistently through- 
out an extensive area—southeastern Western Aus- 
tralia, western South Australia, southwestern Cen- 
tral Australia, and north-central South Australia 
—and that it separates the appearances of a dif- 
ferent combination in southwestern Western Aus- 
tralia, on the one hand, and southern South Aus- 
tralia on the other. Unfortunately the evidence 
does not permit the delineation of the complete 
distributions of the two combinations. The cen- 
tralized combination may be present further to the 


north, and the appearances of the marginal combi- 
nation may extend over somewhat larger areas. 
However, as the result of the “either-or” peculi- 
arity of basic traits, it is not necessary to have 
specific denials of the presence of a trait in order 


to establish its lack in any area. The positive re- 
port that an alternate trait is customary effectively 
serves that purpose. 

It can be anticipated that other specific combi- 
nations of basic traits will be found in Western 
Australia. The few facts available suggest that 
the Central region is characterized by its own com- 
bination. The possibility that it may separate still 
another combination appearing in the Northwest 
and the extreme Southwest is faintly hinted by 
the comparisons in the columns for these areas. 

In so far as the individual traits themselves are 
concerned it should be observed that although in 
theory single basic traits may originate anywhere 
as local alternates, or as socializations of previously 
unformalized practices, and may become incor- 
porated into many different combinations, their 
appearances are not sporadic. Irrespective of 
the distributions of the combinations in which they 
may be present, basic traits individually fall into 
three patterns of distribution—(1) centralized 
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TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCES IN THE COMBINATIONS OF BAsIC TRAITS IN PARTS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
SoutH AUSTRALIA AND VICTORIA 


Southeast W.A. 
Southwest C.A. | 
Western S.A. 
Woh h  & 

Flexed 
Right Side 
East-West 
East 


Position of Body 
Body Placed on 
Axis of Grave 
Orientation of Head 
Orientation of Face 


| Flexed 


South 
| 


in respect to two or more appearances of an al- 
ternate trait, (2) marginal in two or more areas 
to a centralized alternate trait, and (3) localized. 
Present evidence for the areas with which we are 
concerned indicates that almost all distributions 
belong to either the centralized or marginal types. 
When more information from the poorly known re- 
gions of Western Australia and other parts of the 
continent becomes available the localized traits may 
be found to occupy either centralized or marginal 
positions in respect to their respective alternate 
traits. . 

Attention is called to the presence of extended 
burial and the North-South grave axis in three 
widely separated areas—northwestern Western 
Australia, eastern South Australia and, with vari- 
ations, southwestern Western Australia. These 
appearances raise an interesting question, for each 
trait seems to be marginal to the appearance of an 
alternate trait in the intervening region. How- 
ever, as is shown in the proper columns, the com- 
binations of traits in the three marginal areas are 
not identical. This does not mean that the margi- 
nal appearances of each trait are not related histori- 
cally, but rather that present evidence is insuffi- 
cient to demonstrate such a probability. 

In view of the limited number of alternates for 
each of the basic aspects of burial, it seems likely 
that most if not all of the individual traits noted 
for the western half of the continent also are 
present in the East. It cannot be anticipated 
that the distributions in the latter area will be as 
regular in pattern as those in the West, for eastern 
Australia seems to be characterized by greater 
local diversity in culture. Nor can it be expected 
that the sectional problems in the East will neces- 
sarily be related to those in the West, although they 
should be similar in kind. As an example of the 
differences in the combinations which may be found 
in the East, comparison is made in table 5 between 


Right Side 
North-South 


Southwest W.A. 
Southern S.A. 


Numurkah, Vic. 


| | 
| Seymour R., Vic. Seymour R., Vic. 


Left Side 
East-West 
East 
South 


Back 
East-West 
West 
East 


| 
| Flexed 
| 


East-West 
East 
West 


two combinations in Western Australia and South 
Australia and three in Victoria.** 

The problem of determining for Australia in 
general which of the individual traits reached their 
present locations by diffusion, and which by mul- 
tiple developments, must await archaeological evi- 
dence. Since all basic traits can be studied ar- 
chaeologically it should be possible to secure evi- 
dence of their chronological relationship in many 
areas. In the meantime clues to many of these 
problems are provided by the patterns of distribu- 
tion of the various individual traits and of the com- 
binations in which they appear. 


Incidental Traits 


Incidental traits, as already noted, are not es- 
sential to burial. Individually they may be of con- 
siderable importance and well integrated in local 
culture, but they nevertheless retain an indepen- 
dent character which permits them to be rejected, 
accepted, or abandoned, without causing neces- 
sarily any major changes in the burial procedure. 
It is of course quite possible that the adoption of 
one incidental trait may cause another to be modi- 
fied, or even to disappear, but, since the two do 
not stand in the relationship of alternates to each 
other, and since neither is necessary to burial, any 
local changes in the importance or peculiarities of 
either must be the results of fortuitous cultural 
circumstances. For instance, the custom of plac- 
ing food on the grave need not interfere with the 
practice of placing weapons and other objects on 
the grave or in the grave. Nor does the erection of 
one type of mound at the grave prohibit the build- 
ing of another type, unless custom should restrict 
mound-building to a designated spot. Incidental 
traits thus are free to diffuse wherever burial is 
practiced regardless of the prevailing distributions 


88 Worsnop, 69-70; Smyth, I: 99, 
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of the various basic traits or of other incidental 
traits. 

incidental trait is not an alternate 
the limits of its distribution cannot be determined 
by the known boundaries of other distributions, as 
is the case for basic traits, but can be established 
only by specific denials of its presence. Similarly 
within its distribution a trait cannot be assumed to 
he lacking merely because its presence has not been 
reported or because some other trait is known to 
be present. On the other hand, the spotty distri- 
bution of a well defined trait can be accepted as 
an indication that a contiguous distribution pre- 
vails or formerly did so, and the knowledge that a 
trait is currently lacking in a given area, within 
what otherwise is a contiguous distribution, can 
be considered evidence that it formerly was pres- 
ent there. 


Since an 


It should be recognized that satisfac- 
tory methods have not been devised for proving 
whether the widely separated appearances of an 
extremely simple trait are historically related, or 
the results of multiple local developments. At the 
present time the only objective approach to such 
questions is through the study of distributions for, 
if the scattered appearances of a simple trait are 
found to be clustered like the distributions of more 
distinctive traits, and are known to be lacking in 


other regions where on the basis of fortuitous cir- 


rABLE 6 


INCIDENTAL TRAITS 
BurRIAL COMPLEX 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
IN THE 


\ 
A. 


Eastern Australia 


Central W.A 
Southwest W.A 
Southeast W.A 
Western S.A 
North-Central S.A 
Southern S.A 
Southern C 
Eastern S.A. 


Southwest ( 


Platform in Grave 
Forked-Stick Grave 
Markers 
Conical Mounds 
Extensive Cleared Space 
Shaved Sticks Associated 
Open Grave 
Niche in Grave 
Logs over Grave 
Crescent-Shaped Mounds 
Objects in Grave 
. Weapons on Grave 
Other Possessions on 
Grave 
Food on Grave 
Limbs of Corpse Tied 
Limbs of Corpse Broken 
Depilation of Corpse 
Mourning-Caps 
Hut over Grave 
Trees Carved near Grave 


2NOVew& 


-—— 
wee & 


— — = 
one 


= 
=~ 


Important; M—Minor; x—Reported; 


Uncertain. 


Typical; I 
Lacking; ? 
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cumstances their presence might be not unex- 
pected, the probability of a unitary origin is 
greatly enhanced. Similarly the finding of a simple 
trait in such a patterned distribution as the con- 
tinentally peripheral Southeast and Southwest 
(and in some cases the Northwest, Melville and 
Bathurst Islands, and other marginal areas ), where 
so many old traits are still retained, provides a 
strong basis for inferring relationship. 

The incidental traits are listed in table 6. Since 
most of the traits are found in some part of east- 
ern Australia a column for that general area is 
included. In some cases the eastern occurrences 
apparently represent contiguous extensions of the 
distributions with which we are most concerned. 
In others the*appearances in the East and West 
seem to be separated by gaps which vary in ex- 
tent from a few hundred miles to over two thou- 
sand miles. It should be recognized that many of 
the apparent breaks in contiguity may be fictitious, 
the result of the lack of positive evidence rather 
than of specific denials of the traits concerned. 
Nevertheless the persistent lack of mention over 
wide areas suggests that the present appearances 
of some traits are indeed widely separated. 

It also should be noted that the exact outer 
limits of the various distributions await determina- 
tion. It seems likely that many traits will be 
found to extend further to the north in Western 
Australia and .Centrat Australia. In the latter 
area some may underlie the custom of Platform 
Exposure which now prevails there. 

Only a few traits seem to be local to Western 
Australia and lacking in eastern Australia. Pre- 
sumably of local development in the West is the 
custom of inserting a Platform in Grave (1), 
which seems to be concentrated in the Central re- 
gion of Western Australia and the adjacent portion 
of the Southwest. Forked-Stick Grave Markers 
(2) and Conical Mounds (3) of special signifi- 
cance apparently are restricted to southeastern 
Western Australia, western and north-central 
South Australia and southern Central Australia, 
the area in which the development of a distinc- 
tive combination of basic traits has been noted. 
Also in this large area is Extensive Cleared 
Space around Grave (4) which presents a special 
problem.*” Similarly concentrated, but with ex- 


10 This trait is difficult to define for cleared spaces of 
no particular importance may be quite large in some 
areas. In eastern South Australia (F) relatively large 
but certainly not extensive clearings have been noted. In 
central Victoria the clearings were narrow and long, 3 
feet on either side of the grave and 24 feet at the ends. 
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tensions to the west and the south respectively, are 
Shaved Sticks Associated with Grave or Rites (5) 
and Open Grave (6). 

Of more extensive distribution are several traits 
which seem to appear contiguously from Western 
Australia to the eastern States, Niche in Grave 
(7), Logs over Grave (8) and apparently formerly 
Crescent-Shaped Mounds (9). The custom of 
cutting a niche in the grave-wall for the corpse oc- 
cupies a broad area from central Western Aus- 
tralia to southern Central Australia and central 
South Australia, but seems to be lacking in south- 
ern coastal districts. Further to the east it is 
found in both eastern and western Victoria.*' 
The placing of logs over the grave is customary 
from southeastern Western Australia to New 
South Wales, but also seems to be lacking in the 
coastal areas, or at least concentrated in the in- 
terror.** The crescent-shaped mounds, which 
partly enclose the grave, apparently occupy a non- 
contiguous distribution with appearances in West- 
ern Australia on the one hand and in southern and 
eastern South Australia on the other, with ex- 
tensions into New South Wales.** The apparent 
lack of Crescent Mounds in southeastern Western 
Australia and adjacent South Australia and Cen- 
tral Australia is interesting for it is in these areas 
that Conical Mounds are erected. It should be 
noted that the two types of mound do not compete 
for location, hence the two could be constructed 
at the same grave. Since it can be inferred that 


-Crescent Mounds were formerly present, it would 


seem that the development of the Conical Mounds 
and their mythological associations are directly 
responsible for the decline of the former in these 
areas. 

Several other distributions appear to be non- 
contiguous, with their gaps in similar central lo- 
cations as noted for the traits already considered. 
However, the traits they represent are simple and 
the information available is limited. For instance 
the custom of placing objects or food on or in the 
grave is quite common throughout the world. In 
Australia such practices are widespread, but ap- 
parently not of continental appearance. The plac- 
ing of Objects in the Grave (10) is important in 





Smyth, I: 111. At present it is impossible to indicate 
whether these various appearances are related in con- 
cept or represent convergent developments in their large 
sizes. It should be noted that the areas involved share 
certain contiguously distributed traits. 

*1 Howitt, 460-461; Smyth, 1: 109; Worsnop, 69. 

‘2 Lachlan R., Murray R., Thomas, 400; Worsnop, 71. 

43 Lachlan R., Thomas, 400; Bell and Macquarie Rs., 
Worsnop, 66. For Adelaide, S. A., see Howitt, 451. 








certain eastern localities but, except for some south- 
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ern districts, seems to be lacking or insignificant, 
in so far as is known, in Western Australia, South 
Australia, and Central Australia. On the other 
hand, the placing of objects on the grave is much 
more widespread. Although data are not at hand 
for all regions, this custom seems to be fairly typi- 
cal in Western Australia, South Australia, south- 
ern Central Australia, and various eastern locali- 
ties. However, the types of objects used seem to 
vary considerably in the different areas. The plac- 
ing of Weapons on the Grave (11) is emphasized 
in Western Australia, the neighboring areas in 
South Australia and Central Australia, and some 
eastern regions, whereas the bestowing of Other 
Possessions on the Grave.(12), although practiced 
in both West and East, seems to be more important 
in southern and eastern South Australia and ad- 
jacent southern Central Australia. More detailed 
information is .required before it can be deter- 
mined whether these differences are consistent in 
distribution. As already noted there seem to be 
localized and regionalized customs in respect to 
the association of certain types of weapons and 
other objects, whole or broken, with the graves 
of men, women, and children. The placing of 
Food on the Grave (13) is reported for a number 
of scattered areas in various parts of the continent. 
This custom cannot be observed readily except at 
the time of the funeral or shortly thereafter, hence 
it may not have been detected by various investi- 
gators. 

Some major differences in attitude toward the 
possessions of the deceased are found in different 
parts of the continent. In Western Australia it 
is a widespread custom to burn all possessions 
not placed on the grave, whereas in much of Cen- 
tral Australia and the Northern Territory tangible 
property aparently is not associated with the corpse 
but inherited. Platform Exposure prevails in the 
latter areas but this method of disposal would not 
necessarily destroy the custom of placing posses- 
sions with the corpse if such had been the prac- 
tice when burial was customary in earlier times. 
The question therefore arises whether inheritance 
of tangibles is an old custom in these regions or a 
development since the introduction of Platform 
Exposure. ‘ 

Of still more scattered appearance on the basis 
of present evidence are the distributions of Limbs 
of Corpse Tied (14) and Limbs of Corpse Broken 
(15). As already noted the former is more wide- 
spread in Western Australia than indicated in table 
6. It also is found in other parts of the continent 
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but it is uncertain whether some reports of tying 
the body refer merely to the custom of trussing 
the flexed corpse to facilitate burial. The custom 
of breaking the limbs has been described for the 
Southwest and southern South Australia, non- 
contiguous areas which have a number of traits in 
common. It has not been mentioned for the inter- 
vening region but the distribution suggests that it is 
or formerly was customary there. Distant appear- 
ances in eastern Australia ** extend the problem to 
one of continental dimensions. Further evidence 
can be expected from archaeology. 

Also of widely separated appearance are Depila- 
tion of Corpse (16) and Mourning-Caps (17). 
Present evidence indicates that depilation is fairly 
common chroughout the continent. Mourning- 
caps are most typical of western New South Wales 
and the immediately adjacent portions of Victoria, 
(Jueensland, and South Australia, but also appear 
in the Southwest and the Northwest. Their ap- 
parent lack in western South Australia, south- 
western Central Australia and southeastern West- 
ern Australia, is consistent with the negative as- 
pects of these areas in respect to many other 
trait distributions. At the moment there is no 
indication in local culture of what traits might con- 
flict with or cause the decline of mourning-caps.*° 

The traits with the most widely separated ap- 
pearances are Hut over Grave (18) and Trees 
Carved near Grave (19). Inthe West both traits 
seem to be present only in the Southwest where 
each is reported for several, but by no means all 
localities. In the East the erecting of a hut over 
the grave has been noted in many places in Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania,**® 
whereas the carving or marking of trees near the 
grave has been described for eastern South Aus- 
tralia and New South Wales." At first glance-the 
probability of historical relationship between the 
far-flung appearances in each of these two cases 


respectively seems most remote. The traits not 


only are simple but apparently vary in significance 
in the different areas where they are found. 


+4 Queensland—Herbert R., Howitt, 474. New South 
Wales—Lachlan R., Thomas, 400. 

45 Davidson, 1949. 

46 Queensland—Batavia R:, Thomas, 402; Herbert R., 
Howitt, 474. New South Wales—Darling R., Thomas, 
400, Worsnop, 57; N. of Sydney, Thomas, 405; Murray 
R., Thomas, 405, Smyth, 1: 99, Worsnop, 61, 71. Vic- 
toria—Gippsland, Howitt, 459, Thomas, 405: Cambe- 
dyego, Worsnop, 61. 

‘South Australia 
South Wales 
land, Smyth, I: 


Angipena, Thomas, 394. New 
Lachlan R., Thomas, 400, Oxley Table- 
99; Bell and Macquarie Rs., Worsnop, 66. 
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Nevertheless it should be noted that their distri- 
butions follow the pattern of many other traits, 
the only important difference being in the degree 
of separation of the non-contiguous appearances. 
The possibility that these widely separated ap- 
pearances may be related therefore should be rec- 
ognized as a problem. It probably is too late to se- 
cure much additional information from ethno- 
logical sources but archaeological evidence of the 
small post-holes or stick-holes of the huts may be 
detected around graves in some areas. 


Burial Complex in the Southern Desert 


Although the evidence is too meager and too 
scattered to permit a study of trait distributions for 
Western Australia as a whole, it is sufficient to 
provide a fair understanding of the situation in 
the southern half of the State and its eastward 
extension in South Australia and southern 
Central Australia. From the Murchison River, 
Western Australia, to Spencer Gulf, South 
Australia, the burial practices have been found 
to be essentially similar, but there are many al- 
ternate and variant appearances, and some im- 
portant differences in combinations, in this large 
area. It is important to note that when abundant 
information is available the various traits are found 
to occupy consistent distributions which fall into 
regular patterns. 

Perhaps the most significant result of this survey 
is the recognition of southeastern Western Aus- 
tralia, western and north-central South Australia, 
and southwestern Central Australia as a region 
of cultural innovations. Heretofore there has been 
no reason to suspect this desert country as the 
home of new trends in culture. The cultural heart 
of this Southern Desert region cannot be defined. 
Presumably it is not far from the border between 
Western Australia and South Australia, for it can 
be inferred, and in some cases demonstrated, that 
the new traits have diffused west, south, and east 
to attain their present distributions. At the mo- 
ment it is not certain that these developments may 
not have emanated from somewhat further to the 
north, for western Central Australia and the East- 
ern Desert region of Western Australia must be 
studied before the northern limits of the new burial 
complex can be ascertained. 

That the new trends in burial represent a move- 
ment of profound character is indicated not only by 
the number of positive basic and incidental traits 
confined to this area, but also, and as a result of 
their development, by the decline and disappearance 
of other traits now found only in the marginal and 
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surrounding regions. The disappearance of the 
ilder basic traits is understandable, for the adoption 
of new alternate traits necessitated their abandon- 
ment. The causes for the decline of the various in- 
cidental traits are not so obvious. Crescent-shaped 
mounds seem to have been discontinued in all 
areas where the special conical mounds are found, 
but since the two could be erected at the same 
graves the disappearance of the one cannot be at- 
tributed to the other on the basis of physical fac- 
tors, but should be sought in some deeper signifi- 
cance, such as the mythological context of the con- 
ical mounds. Even so, the prominence of the latter 
factor does not explain why the crescent mounds 
lost their own value. In the case of mourning- 
caps, the reason for their disappearance is not at 
all apparent. Presumably there were new develop- 
ments which either emphasized other interests at 
the expense of mourning-caps, or were openly an- 
tagonistic to the latter. At present there are no 
clues as to which traits played such a role. 

The typical burial traits which seem to have been 
developed in the Southern Desert region, and are 
found respectively in contiguous distributions con- 
fined almost entirely to that area, are shown in table 
7, along with the comparable traits which they 
seem to have displaced and which now appear in 
non-contiguous distributions to the east and the 
west. Omitted are the various other traits listed 
in tables 4 and 6 which, although perhaps of equal 


TABLE 7 
CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE BURIAL COMPLEX 
IN SOUTHERN DESERT REGION 


Contiguous Distributions Centered 
in Southeastern Western Aus- 


tralia, Western and Central South 
Australia, and Southwestern 
Western Australia. 


East-West Grave 

Head to East 

Head to East 

Head to East 

Corpse Faces North 

Corpse Faces North 

Corpse Faces North 

Forked-Stick Grave Markers 

Shaved-Sticks Associated 
with Graves or Rites (And 
in General Ceremonial 
Use) 

Open Grave 

Extensive Cleared Space 
Around Grave 

Conical Mounds of Special 
Significance 

(Lack of Mourning-Caps) 


Non-Contiguous Appearances in 
Two or More Surrounding 
Areas. 

North-South Grave 

Head to West 

Head to South 

Head to North 

Corpse Faces East 

Corpse Faces West 

Corpse Faces South 

(Not Reported) 

(Shaved-Sticks in General 
Ceremonial Use) 


(Grave Filled Immediately) 
? ? ? 


Crescent-Shaped Mounds 


Mourning-Caps 
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importance in the regional burial complex, either 
are represented by apparently incomplete distri- 
butional evidence, or belong to much wider distri- 
butions and therefore are not exclusively of re* 
gional significance. 

It is important to note that, although the various 
traits in table 7 do not occupy identical distribu- 
tions, thus showing that each can diffuse in an indi- 
vidual capacity, their distributions nevertheless 
are essentially the same in pattern. 

It is to be presumed that other patterns in distri- 
bution will emerge in the northern portions of the 
State when more detailed information becomes 
available. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of the evidence from Western Aus- 
tralia it is possible to view the various methods of 
disposing of the dead in Australia in a continental 
perspective. Large portions of the State are repre- 
sented by very meager information and some ex- 
tensive areas are still unknown. Nevertheless the 
data at hand are sufficiently scattered to indicate 
that Burial not only is practiced throughout the 
State but probably is the exclusive method of dis- 
posal everywhere except in the Northeast, where 
Platform Exposure and the Carrying of the Corpse 
and Selected Bones also are present, and in some 
desert regions where Abandonment is reported. 
Although the Northwest and some interior districts 
await detailed study they can be assigned tentatively 
to the area in which Burial is the exclusive method 
of disposal. Thus for the continent as a whole it 
seems significant that of all the primary and sec- 
ondary methods of disposing of the dead in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, Burial is the only primary 
method in the far West, and the only method of 
Secondary Disposal in most of the eastern por- 
tion of Western Australia. 

The evidence from the West does not throw 
any direct light on the regional problems in the 
eastern regions, and it is the latter which present 
the main obstacles to an understanding of the 
whole, but it does establish for the historic period 
quite definite western limits to the distributions of 
almost all the major methods of disposal. In 
some cases these limits remain in the same loca- 
tions indicated for many years. In others new 
boundaries have been defined. But it is in the 
definite knowledge that the various major prac- 
tices are lacking west of specific boundaries, new 
or old, that the evidence contributes its greatest 
importance. 
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Although the full significance of the various dlis- 
tributions must await the solutions of many re- 
gional problems in the central, northern, and east- 
ern regions, the problems themselves can be ap- 
proached with the knowledge that their approxi- 
mate limits have been determined. 


ABANDON MENT 


The evidence on Abandonment is too meager 
to permit a satisfactory appraisal of the practice. 
It is assumed that it is a custom, for the quite con- 
sistent reports from a large region indicate that it 
is a traditional method of disposal. Nevertheless 
there are no descriptions of Abandonment, of the 
rites, if any, performed between the time of death 
and the time when the horde deserts the corpse, 
whether there is some subsequent Disposal of the 
remains when and if the relatives return to the 
area, whether only certain types of bodies are 
abandoned, or whether Abandonment takes place 
only when it is inconvenient to practice some other 
method of disposal. Except along the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight other methods of disposal are re- 
ported for all areas where Abandonment has been 
noted. 

Abandonment seems to be most prevalent in 
the great arid central regions of the continent from 
the Great Australian Bight almost to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and were it not for its appearance on 
Great Keppel Island, off the coast of Queensland, 
some environmental association might be sus- 
pected. However, since it has not been reported in 
neighboring areas with the same environment and 
since other methods of disposal are practiced in 
the same regions, it would seem that the explana- 
tion of Abandonment, if it is a custom rather than 
an expediency, should be sought in cultural terms. 

Abandonment is one method of disposal which 
cannot be identified as a custom by archaeological 
evidence, for it is impossible to determine from 
individual finds of skeletal remains, which show 
no evidence of conventional treatment, whether the 
individual had been abandoned during illness be- 
fore death or as a corpse, or had died while away 
from the other members of his society and without 
their knowledge of the event. 


CARRYING OF CORPSE OR BONE RELICS 


The customs in the Kimberley region of carry- 
ing for a time the bodies of children and the se- 
lected bone relics of adult males are consistent in 
their distributional location with similar practices 
in other marginal areas, such as the Northern 
Territory, the Cape York Peninsula, eastern and 
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southeastern Queensland, northeastern New South 
Wales, southern Victoria, southern and south- 
eastern South Australia, and isolated Tasmania.“ 
Most of these appearances, it should be noted, are 
found in coastal refuge areas, separated from the 
open interior of the continent by mountain ranges. 
In most cases, furthermore, these practices seem to 
be of minor importance, in that they are associated 
with individuals who lack full tribal status, or are 
incidental steps in the funeral rites accorded adults. 
These considerations suggest that the customs are 
relatively old and formerly enjoyed more wide- 
spread distributions. Available evidence gives no 
clues to the causes of their decline in other locali- 
ties, although it can be supposed that other meth- 
ods of disposal are responsible. 


CREMATION 


There is as yet no ethnological record of Cre- 
mation in Western Australia and no convincing 
archaeological evidence. The skeletal remains in 
the Yonderup Cave at Yanchep provide a sug- 
gestion of the practice but, unless supporting evi- 
dence is forthcoming, it would seem more likely 
that the few scorched bones are the results of 
Cannibalism. 

Cremation has been reported in a scattered dis- 
tribution in southeastern South Australia, south- 
western and southern Victoria, eastern and north- 
eastern New South Wales, eastern and northeast- 
ern Queensland, and in Tasmania.*® In some 
areas it is a primary method of disposal, variously 
associated with the aged, adults or children. In 
such cases it usually is followed by burial of the 
charred remains or by some other method of Sec- 
ondary Disposal, such as placing the bones in a 
hollow tree. In some areas it is a secondary prac- 


‘8 Roheim, 342; Howitt, 449, 455: Thomas, 396, 402; 
Worsnop, 58; Roth, 116. Cawthorne, 27, noted for the 
Adelaide tribe in 1844 that the bodies of children were 
wrapped and carried by their mothers and used as pillows 
at night. After some months they became dry and 
mummy-like and were buried. See also the account of 
the finding of the bundled remains of a child in a cleft 
in a cliff near Fromm’s Landing, S.A., by Sheard, 
Mountford and Hackett. 

19 Roheim, 342, lists the references for the Wurunjeri 
(Victoria), Cammeray-gal (New South Wales), and the 
Emon and Mallanpara of the Tully River, Queensland. 
Tasmania, Roth, 116. Cawthorne, 28, in 1844 noted that 
at Encounter Bay, South Australia, the stillborn and 
children who died shortly after birth were cremated. See 
also the note by Tindale in Sheard, Mountford, and 
Hackett, 175, which may refer to Cannibalism. For 
southwestern Victoria, Dawson, 62-63, noted that the 
aged, some children under four and, if the ground were 
hard, adults were cremated. See Worsnop, 70. 
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tice which follows the Carrying of the Corpse or 
Bones. In other localities it is not the preferred 
method of disposal and is resorted to only if the 
ground is too hard for Burial. 

The peripheral appearances of Cremation sug- 
gest that it is a relatively old custom and that it 
iormerly was more prevalent, at least in eastern 
Australia. It is to be expected that archaeology 
will provide evidence of its former distribution. 


CANNIBALISM 


Cannibalism, under quite varied circumstances, 
seems to have been typical of many areas, and 
practiced on occasion in others, in most of Aus- 
tralia with the explicit exception of the extreme 
Southwest. In most cases it apparently is not so 
much a formal method of disposal of the dead as a 
custom which can be practiced only when a corpse 
is available. Hence, whatever its motivation, it 
either precedes or is incorporated into the prevail- 
ing funeral ceremonies. In some areas Cannibal- 
ism may be an end in itself and therefore may 
terminate the funeral rites, but such a conclusion 
is not affirmed by present evidence. However, 
the reports frequently do not specify the final 
disposition of the remains. Since it appears that 
Cannibalism, as practiced in Australia, usually 
does not destroy the corpse, the description of the 
normal funeral procedures in each area presumably 
applies to bodies which have been subjected to 
Cannibalism as well as to those which have not 
been eaten, or even tasted. 

Since Cannibalism. was lacking in Tasmania and 
has been denied for the extreme Southwest, it 
would seem that its practice on the continent is 
chronologically later than the period of ‘*Tasman- 
ian” culture. Its antiquity nevertheless may be 
considerable. 


PLATFORM EXPOSURE 


Of the various methods of disposing of the 
dead in Central Australia and northeastern West- 
ern Australia, Platform Exposure seems quite 
clearly to be the most recent. In eastern Aus- 
tralia the distribution is not so well defined. The 
appearances are scattered, seem to vary consider- 
ably in their details and need better identification, 
particularly in the Southeast.*° However, in 
western Queensland, the Northern Territory, Cen- 
tral Australia, and northeastern Western Aus- 
tralia the distribution is contiguous and indicates 
a southward diffusion into Central Australia and 


°° See Roheim, 342, for general distribution. 
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a westward diffusion across the Kimberley region 
and along the coast as far as the Kariera tribe. 

The relative recency of these movements is 
shown in Central Australia by some traditions of 
introduction and in Western Australia by various 
types of evidence. In East Kimberley the localized 
northward extension reached the Lyne River only 
about seventy-five years ago. Among the Worora 
Platform Exposure still is regarded as an innova- 
tion of such importance that it is restricted to the 
bodies of men of active adult status, the most im- 
portant class of society. The Kariera, on the ex- 
treme western periphery, permit only the bodies 
of the most honored hunters and medicine-men to 
be exposed on a platform. These restriction are 
in marked contrast to the situation in the North- 
ern Territory where the Warramunga and their 
neighbors consider the practice commonplace and 
extend its privilege to women and children. 

The spread of Platform Exposure seems to have 
affected variously the methods of disposal pre- 
viously prevailing in the different areas. In Cen- 
tral Australia some tribes profess to have re- 
linquished Abandonment and Burial.*! 

In southeastern South Australia the situation 
is confused. In a very small and seemingly iso- 
lated area the placing of a corpse on a platform is 
one of several methods of disposal. But appar- 
ently unlike the practices in the northern regions, 
where the main purpose of Platform Exposure is 
to secure some or all of the skeletal remains for 
subsequent disposal, the local custom is either 
in itself the final disposition or a step which 
serves the purpose of drying and preserving the 
corpse for other rites. It is possible therefore that 
the use of the platform in southeastern South Aus- 
tralia has been independently derived. Migration 
of its users from a northern area also is a possible 
explanation but one difficult to support with ade- 
quate cultural evidence. It should be noted for 
instance that the intermediate regions do not 
seem to show any evidence of disruption in their 
cultural patterns. Nor is there evidence to indi- 
cate that the intermediate area has subsequently 
experienced some great dynamic development in 
new methods of disposal which might have ob- 
literated earlier traces of Platform Exposure. The 
intervening area is characterized by Burial and, 
in so far as can be judged at present, the features 
of the local complex include many traits contigu- 


51 For instance, the Unmatjera have the tradition that 
Platform Exposure was introduced by Unkuru, an an- 
cestor of the jew-lizard totem, to replace Abandonment 
and Burial. Spencer and Gillen, 1904: 400-401, 513, 
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ously distributed across much of southern Aus- 
tralia. 


BURIAL 


From a continental point of view Burial seems to 
be the basic method of disposal. Apparently it is 
found everywhere, with possibly minor but un- 
substantiated exceptions, such as along part of 
the Great Australia Bight where only Abandon- 
ment has been mentioned. Elsewhere in the far 
West it is the only method confirmed by ethno- 
logical evidence. In other parts of the continent 
it seems to be universally practiced, but is not the 
exclusive method in most parts of the North and 
East. Wherever Abandonment, Carrying of the 
Corpse or Selected Bones, Cremation, or Platform 
Kxposure is the custom, Burial may also be prac- 
ticed either as the prescribed primary method of 
treating certain types of body, as determined by 
sex, age, or other considerations, or as a means of 
Secondary Disposal which follows the other prac- 
As a method of re-disposal it may be 
ritualistically unimportant. 

The chronological relationship of Burial to the 
other methods of disposal, except Abandonment 
as a custom, should be capable of demonstration 
Primary Burial pre- 
sumably will be found to be earlier on the continent 
than the other practices. Secondary Disposal by 
Burial must of course be more recent than each of 
the practices it follows. 

There is;some ethnological evidence to indicate 
the relative importance of Burial prior to the more 
recent introductions of other practices in cer- 
tain areas. That Burial was more typical than 
Abandonment in Central Australia is suggested 
not only by its prominence in the localities to the 
south and west of the present periphery of Plat- 
form Exposure, but also by its continued impor- 
tance within the distribution of the latter.°* Indeed 
it appears that the adoption of Platform Exposure 
in this region merely had the effect of changing 
the importance of Burial from the main rite in the 
funeral procedure to a minor method of Secon- 
dary Disposal. This final step in the disposal of 
the remains is accompanied by little ritual. 

A similar situation is found in the Kimberley re- 
gion where Burial still occupies a contiguous dis- 
tribution. It is the typical method of disposal to 
the north and south of the area where Platform Ex- 
posure has come to prevail, and also is retained in 
the area of the latter where now, with few if any 


tices. 


by archaeological evidence. 


52 See Spencer and Gillem, 1904: 506, 515, 545 for the 
importance of Burial after Platform Exposure. 
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ritualistic observances, it is associated with the 
aged of both sexes and women in general. In some 
adjacent areas to the north Burial prevails as the 
major rite but the skeletal remains are disinterred 
and, as in the area of Platform.Exposure, taken 
to a totemic rock shelter ossuary. In some parts 
of the Northern Territory the bones similarly 
are exhumed and put in some convenient protected 
niche. It is not clear whether the concept of to- 
temic ossuaries in the Kimberleys spread to the 
area where Burial still prevails from that where 
Platform Exposure is now found, or is an old 
custom which underlies Platform Exposure in 
this region. It will be recalled that Carrying the 
Corpse of a child seems to be an old practice in 
this region, as is possibly that of carrying selected 
bones of adult males, but it does not follow that the 
ossuaries are of equal antiquity merely because 
these remains, provided by old methods of disposal, 
are now placed in them. Ossuaries seem to be 
centered in the Kimberley region and apparently 
represent a local elaboration of the more simple 
custom of placing the remains individually in 
rocky places, combined with a different emphasis 
in totemic concepts. Since totemic traits have no 
inherent relationship to any specific method of 
disposal additional information is needed to indi- 
cate with which method of disposal these traits 
were first associated. 


SECONDARY DISPOSAL 


In Western Australia Secondary Disposal seems 
to be a customary practice only in the eastern por- 


tions of the State. In the Northeast it involves the 
transporting of the bones, subsequent to the cus- 
toms of Carrying the Corpse, Platform Exposure 
or Burial, to a totemic rock shelter ossuary (West 
Kimberley) or to selected sites for re-burial 
(East Kimberley). Exhumation and the placing 
of the skeletal remains in a niche or crevice has 
been noted in nearby areas in the Northern Ter- 
ritory. Subsequent to cannibalism the remains of 
women may be buried or placed in a crevice and 
covered with stones in the Kimberley region. 

In southeastern Western Australia and neigh- 
boring South Australia re-disposal is by disinter- 
ment and re-burial of the skeletal remains. In ad- 
jacent eastern South Australia the body rather 
than the skeleton may be re-buried. 

In the Northern Territory, Central Australia, 
eastern South Australia and most of eastern Aus- 
tralia, Secondary Disposal is frequent. The meth- 
ods vary but in one manner or another may follow 
Carrying the Corpse or Bones, Cremation, Can- 
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nibalism, Burial, or Platiorm Exposure. In some 
cases re-disposal is sufficiently important to be 
considered a major treatment. In others it is 
minor and incidental. This whole question needs 
study. On the basis of present evidence it is not 
clear whether the various methods of Secondary 
Disposal are related in the concept of giving the 
remains further treatment, or are of independent 
development and incidental to the various primary 
methods of disposal. The differences in the means 
of expressing the concept may be partially the re- 
sult of environmental limitations, such as the use 
of rock shelters, niches, and crevices in rocky 
country and re-burial in open plains and deserts. 
However, it is worth noting that Secondary Dis- 
posal, regardless of how accomplished, seems to be 
contiguously distributed in the eastern three- 
fourths of the continent and lacking in the far 
West. Attention also is called to the fact that Sec- 
ondary Disposal is intimately associated with the 
older methods of primary disposal and presum- 
ably is not an innovation derived from Platform 
Exposure which usually is followed by some fur- 
ther assignment of the skeletal remains. 
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